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Introduction 


Colliers Junior Classics Series 


We are children only once, and then only for a few brief years. 
But these are the most impressionable years of a lifetime. Never 
again will the world and everything in it be so eternally new, so 
filled with wonder. Never again will physical, mental, spiritual 
growth be so natural and unavoidable. During these years, habits 
become ingrained, tastes are developed, personality takes form. 
The child’s whole being is geared toward learning. He instinctively 
reaches out for truth and, having no prejudices, seizes upon that 
which is good, just, beautiful. For these reasons, a child deserves 
what Walter de la Mare has called “only the rarest kind of best.” 

What do we mean by “best” in a book for children? Best books 
reflect universal truths with clarity and artistry. Such books reveal 
that man is essentially good and that life is infinitely worth living. 
They do not deny the existence of evil, but rather emphasize man’s 
thrilling struggle against evil through faith, courage, and persever- 
ance. They awaken the young readers imagination, call forth his 
laughter as well as his tears, help him to understand and to love 
his fellow man. The reading of such books constitutes a rich heritage 
of experience which is every child’s birthright. 

The librarian-editors of Colliers Junior Classics have combed the 
best children’s books of the past and present to assemble in a single 
series a sampling of the finest literature for boys and girls. High 
standards have been maintained for the art work also, which in 
most instances has been taken from the original book. No attempt 
has been made to cover all fields of knowledge or to include factual 
material for its own sake. The emphasis here is on good literature, 
chiefly fiction and biography, folk lore and legend, and some poetry. 
Special attention is given to the American scene and American 
democratic ideals, but many selections cover other cultures, geo- 
graphical areas, and historical periods. 

The purpose of Colliers Junior Classics is to introduce boys and 
girls to some of the best books ever written for children, to stimulate 
young readers to seek for themselves the books from which the 
selections have been drawn as well as other good books of similar 
appeal, and to encourage children to become discriminating, thought- 
ful, life-time readers. Author, title, and publisher are given at the 
foot of the page on which each selection opens. This enables readers 
to ask for the complete book at a library or bookstore. When neces- 
sary, brief introductions set the scene for the selection, while follow- 
up recommendations, complete with publishers’ names, appear at 
the end of most stories. 
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Colliers Junior Classics is a series of ten individually indexed 
volumes. A, B, C: GO! has been lovingly compiled for the youngest, 
and consists of nursery rhymes, favorite folk tales, best-loved poems, 
and stories for reading aloud. Four volumes have been assembled 
for the intermediate group: Once Upon a TIME, a wonderous collec- 
tion of fables, world folk tales, and modern fairy tales; Macic IN THE 
Air, selections from great masterpieces of fantasy; JUST AROUND THE 
CorNER, excerpts from warm-hearted stories of other lands; and In 
Your Own Bacxyarbd, selections from stirring books about our own 
country. Four additional volumes cater to the interests of more ma- 
ture boys and girls: GIFTS FROM THE Past, memorable selections 
from world classics; LEcENps oF Lonc Aco, selections from great 
myths, epics, and American tall tales; Roaps TO GREATNESS, excerpts 
‘from biographies of some of the greatest men and women of the 
world; and CALL or ADVENTURE, selections from action and suspense 
stories of today and yesterday. Finally, and most unusual of all, is 
the volume entitled Harvest or Houipays, a feast of stories, poems, 
documents, and factual material about twenty-two American na- 
tional and religious holidays. Although perhaps of greatest interest 
to the intermediate group, HARVEST OF HOLIDAYS will intrigue 
and delight all ages. 

The tables of contents for the ten volumes read like an all-time 
Who’s Who of distinguished writers. A brief mention of only a few 
of these authors would include such names as Lewis Carroll, Ken- 
neth Grahame, Charles Dickens, Mark Twain, Louisa May Alcott, 
Pearl Buck, Laura Ingalls Wilder, Eleanor Estes, Genevieve Foster, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Robert McCloskey, Valenti Angelo, Carl 
Sandburg, A. A. Milne, Eleanor Farjeon, Elizabeth Enright, and 
Margaret Wise Brown. Among the illustrators, many of whom are 
also authors, are to be found the Petershams, the d’Aulaires, Wanda 
Gag, Louis Slobodkin, Helen Sewell, Lois Lenski, Roger Duvoisin, 
Maurice Sendak, Kurt Wiese, Marguerite de Angeli, Steele Savage, 
Howard Pyle, Lynd Ward, James Daugherty, Arthur Rackham, Fritz 
Kredel, and Gustave Dore. 

Colliers Junior Classics is intended primarily for the home, al- 
though libraries will find the series valuable for browsing as well 
as for introducing children to many different books. Because each 
book is an individual volume, complete with its own index, it can 
be shelved where the librarian believes it will be most useful to the 
children. 

No pains have been spared to make the individual volumes a series 
of stepping stones to all that is best in the magic world of children’s 
books. 

Margaret E. Martignoni 
SERIES EDITOR 
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Gifts from the Past 


A classic develops because generation after generation of 
readers fall in love with a book. It happened to Tom Sawyer, 
Little Women, Gullivers Travels, Jane Eyre, Pride and Preju- 
dice, and many others. Each new reader has that secret feeling 
that the book was written especially for him. 

When Tom Sawyer was first published in 1876, many parents, 
teachers, and librarians tried to keep the book from young peo- 
ple. It just didn’t seem proper to have them reading about boys 
who played hookey and ran away from home. But your great- 
grandfathers couldn’t be stopped. Tom Sawyer soon became 
their hero and has remained a hero to young people ever since. 

Louisa May Alcott might never have published Little Women 
if it had not been for young critics. Thomas Niles, the publisher, 
was planning to refuse the manuscript when he decided to show 
it to several young ladies. They all fell in love with Beth, Amy, 
Meg, and Jo. Niles heeded the advice of the insistent young 
reviewers, and the book was published. 

GIFTS FROM THE PAST contains excerpts from some of 
literature’s greatest romances and adventures. They are as dif- 
ferent as the high sea in Captains Courageous is from the quiet 
garden in Jane Eyre—different in plot and theme and mood, 
but alike in excellence. The authors represented share an under- 
standing of people and the ability to capture this understanding 
in words. It is this rare gift that has kept these great works of 
literature alive, that has made them, truly, stories that never 
grow old. 

ELENORA ALEXANDER 
Director of Library Services, 
Independent School District, 
Houston, Texas 
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The Glorious Whitewasher 


BY MARK TWAIN 


Illustrations by Louis Slobodkin 


The Adventures of Tom Sawyer could have 
been written nowhere but in America. Honest 
and plainspoken, rich in robust humor, alive 
with colorful characters, this story of the 
"bad boy” of a little Missouri town is told 
by an author who clearly remembered his 
own boyhood. 


‘Tom I 


No answer. 
“Tom!” 

No answer. 

“What's gone with that boy, I wonder? You TOM!” 

No answer. 

The old lady pulled her spectacles down and looked over 
them about the room; then she put them up and looked out 
under them. She seldom or never looked through them for so 
small a thing as a boy; they were her state pair, the pride of 
her heart, and were built for “style,” not service—she could 
have seen through a pair of stove-lids just as well. She looked 
perplexed for a moment, and then said, not fiercely, but still 
loud enough for the furniture to hear: 

“Well, I lay if I get hold of you Pl—” 

She did not finish, for by this time she was bending down 
and punching under the bed with the broom, and so she needed 
breath to punctuate the punches with. She resurrected nothing 
but the cat. 

“I never did see the beat of that boy!” 

She went to the open door and stood in it and looked out 

among the tomato vines and “jimpson” weeds that constituted 


From The Adventures of Tom Sawyer, by Mark Twain. 
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the garden. No Tom. So she lifted up her voice at an angle cal- 
culated for distance, and shouted: 

“Y-o-u-u Tom!” 

There was a slight noise behind her and she turned just in 
time to seize a small boy by the slack of his roundabout and 
arrest his flight. 

“There! I might ‘a’ thought of that closet. What you been 
doing in there?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Nothing! Look at your hands. And look at your mouth. What 
is that truck?” 

“I dont know, aunt.” 

“Well, I know. It’s jam—that’s what it is. Forty times I’ve 
said if you didn’t let that jam alone I'd skin you. Hand me 
that switch.” 

The switch hovered in the air—the peril was desperate— 

“My! Look behind you, aunt!” 

The old lady whirled round, and snatched her skirts out of 
danger. The lad fled, on the instant, scrambled up the high 
board fence, and disappeared over it. 

His aunt Polly stood surprised a moment, and then broke into 
a gentle laugh. 

“Hang the boy, can’t I never learn anything? Ain’t he played 
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me tricks enough like that for me to be looking out for him by 
this time? But old fools is the biggest fools there is. Can't learn 
an old dog new tricks, as the saying is. But my goodness, he 
never plays them alike, two days, and how is a body to know 
what's coming? He ’pears to know just how long he can torment 
me before I get my dander up, and he knows if he can make 
out to put me off for a minute or make me laugh, it’s all down 
again and I can’t hit him a lick. I aint doing my duty by that 
boy, and that’s the Lord’s truth, goodness knows. Spare the rod 
and spile the child, as the Good Book says. I’m a-laying up sin 
and suffering for us both, I know. He’s full of the Old Scratch, 
but laws-a-me! he’s my own dead sister’s boy, poor thing, and 
I aint got the heart to lash him, somehow. Every time I let 
him off, my conscience does hurt me so, and every time I hit 
him my old heart most breaks. Well-a-well, man that is born 
of woman is of few days and full of trouble, as the Scripture 
says, and I reckon it’s so. He'll play hookey this evening, and 
I'll just be obleeged to make him work, to-morrow, to punish 
him. It’s mighty hard to make him work Saturdays, when all the 
boys is having holiday, but he hates work more than he hates 
anything else, and I've got to do some of my duty by him, or I'll 
be the ruination of the child.” 

Tom did play hookey, and he had a very good time. He got 
back home barely in season to help Jim, the small colored boy, 
saw next-day’s wood and split the kindlings before supper—at 
least he was there in time to tell his adventures to Jim while 
Jim did three-fourths of the work. Tom’s younger brother (or 
rather, half-brother), Sid, was already through with his part of 
the work (picking up chips), for he was a quiet boy, and had 
no adventurous, troublesome ways. 

While Tom was eating his supper, and stealing sugar as op- 
portunity offered, Aunt Polly asked him questions that were 
full of guile, and very deep—for she wanted to trap him into 
damaging revealments. Like many other simple-hearted souls, 
it was her pet vanity to believe she was endowed with a talent 
for dark and mysterious diplomacy, and she loved to contem- 
plate her most transparent devices as marvels of low cunning. 
Said she: 

“Tom, it was middling warm in school, warn't it?” 
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“Yes m.” 

“Powerful warm, warn't it?” 

“Yes'm.” 

“Didn’t you want to go in a-swimming, Tom?” 

A bit of a scare shot through Tom—a touch of uncomfortable 
suspicion. He searched Aunt Polly’s face, but it told him noth- 
ing. So he said: 

“Nom—well, not very much.” 

The old lady reached out her hand and felt Tom’s shirt, and 
said: 

“But you aint too warm now, though.” And it flattered her 
to reflect that she had discovered that the shirt was dry without 
anybody knowing that that was what she had in her mind. But 
in spite of her, Tom knew where the wind lay, now. So he 
forestalled what might be the next move: 

“Some of us pumped on our heads—mine’s damp yet. See?” 

Aunt Polly was vexed to think she had overlooked that bit 
of circumstantial evidence, and missed a trick. Then she had 
a new inspiration: 

“Tom, you didn't have to undo your shirt-collar where I 
sewed it, to pump on your head, did you? Unbutton your 
jacket!” 

The trouble vanished out of Tom’s face. He opened his 
jacket. His shirt-collar was securely sewed. 

“Bother! Well, go ‘long with you. Td made sure youd played 
hookey and been a-swimming. But I forgive ye, Tom. I reckon 
youre a kind of a singed cat, as the saying is—better’n you 
look. This time.” 

She was half sorry her sagacity had miscarried, and half glad 
that Tom had stumbled into obedient conduct for once. 

But Sidney said: 

“Well, now, if I didn’t think you sewed his collar with white 
thread, but it’s black.” 

“Why, I did sew it with white! Tom!” 

But Tom did not wait for the rest. As he went out at the door 
he said: 

“Siddy, TH lick you for that.” 

In a safe place Tom examined two large needles which were 
thrust into the lapels of his jacket, and had thread bound about 
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them—one needle carried white thread and the other black. 
He said: 

“She’d never noticed if it hadn’t been for Sid. Confound it! 
sometimes she sews it with white, and sometimes she sews it 
with black. I wish to geeminy she'd stick to one or t'other—I 
can’t keep the run of ’em. But I bet you I'll lam Sid for that. TI 
learn him!” 

He was not the Model Boy of the village. He knew the model 
boy very well though—and loathed him. 

Within two minutes, or even less, he had forgotten all his 
troubles. Not because his troubles were one whit less heavy 
and bitter to him than a man’s are to a man, but because a new 
and powerful interest bore them down and drove them out of 
his mind for the time—just as men’s misfortunes are forgotten 
in the excitement of new enterprises. This new interest was a 
valued novelty in whistling, which he had just acquired from a 
Negro, and he was suffering to practice it undisturbed. It con- 
sisted in a peculiar birdlike turn, a sort of liquid warble, pro- 
duced by touching the tongue to the roof of the mouth at short 
intervals in the midst of the music—the reader probably re- 
members how to do it, if he has ever been a boy. Diligence and 
attention soon gave him the knack of it, and he strode down the 
street with his mouth full of harmony and his soul full of grati- 
tude. He felt much as an astronomer feels who has discovered 
a new planet—no doubt, as far as strong, deep, unalloyed pleas- 
ure is concerned, the advantage was with the boy, not the 
astronomer. 

The summer evenings were long. It was not dark, yet. Pres- 
ently Tom checked his whistle. A stranger was before him—a 
boy a shade larger than himself. A newcomer of any age or 
either sex was an impressive curiosity in the poor little shabby 
village of St. Petersburg. This boy was well dressed, too— 
well dressed on a week-day. This was simply astounding. His 
cap was a dainty thing, his close-buttoned blue cloth round- 
about was new and natty, and so were his pantaloons. He had 
shoes on—and it was only Friday. He even wore a necktie, a 
bright bit of ribbon. He had a citified air about him that ate 
into Tom’s vitals. The more Tom stared at the splendid marvel, 
the higher he turned up his nose at his finery and the shabbier 
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and shabbier his own outfit seemed to him to grow. Neither 
boy spoke. If one moved, the other moved—but only sidewise, 
in a circle; they kept face to face and eye to eye all the time. 
Finally Tom said: 

“I can lick you!” 

‘Td like to see you try it.” 

“Well, I can do it.” 

“No you can't, either.” 

“Yes I can.” 

“No you can't.” 

“I can.” 

“You can't.” 

“Can!” 

“Can't!” 

An uncomfortable pause. Then Tom said: 

“What’s your name?” 

“’Tisn't any of your business, maybe.” 

“Well I ‘low TIl make it my business.” 

“Well why don’t you?” 

“If you say much, I will.” 

“Much—much—much. There now.” 

“Oh, you think you're mighty smart, don’t you? I could lick 
you with one hand tied behind me, if I wanted to.” 

“Well why don’t you do it? You say you can do it.” 

“Well I will, if you fool with me.” 

“Oh yes—I’ve seen whole families in the same fix.” 

“Smarty! You think you're some, now, don’t you? Oh, what a 
hat!” 

“You can lump that hat if you don’t like it. I dare you to knock 
it off—and anybody that'll take a dare will suck eggs.” 

“Youre a liar!” 

“You're another.” 

“Youre a fighting liar and dasn’t take it up.” 

“Aw—take a walk!” 

“Say—if you give me much more of your sass I'll take and 
bounce a rock off’n your head.” 

“Oh, of course you will.” 

“Well I will.” 

“Well why don’t you do it then? What do you keep saying 
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you will for? Why don't you do it? It’s because you're afraid.” 

“I ain't afraid.” 

“You are.” 

“I aint.” 

“You are.” 

Another pause, and more eying and sidling around each other. 
Presently they were shoulder to shoulder. Tom said: “Get away 
from here!” 

“Go away yourself!” 

“I won't.” 

“I won't either.” 

So they stood, each with a foot placed at an angle as a brace, 
and both shoving with might and main, and glowering at each 
other with hate. But neither could get an advantage. After 
struggling till both were hot and flushed, each relaxed his strain 
with watchful caution, and Tom said: 

“You're a coward and a pup. I'll tell my big brother on you, 
and he can thrash you with his little finger, and I'll make him 
do it, too.” 

“What do I care for your big brother? I got a brother that’s 
bigger than he is—and what’s more, he can throw him over that 
fence, too.” (Both brothers were imaginary. ) 

“That’s a lie.” 

“Your saying so don't make it so.” 

Tom drew a line in the dust with his big toe, and said: 

“I dare you to step over that, and I'll lick you till you can't 
stand up. Anybody that'll take a dare will steal sheep.” 

The new boy stepped over promptly, and said: 

“Now you said youd do it, now let’s see you do it.” 

“Don't you crowd me now; you better look out.” 

“Well, you said you'd do it—why don’t you do it?” 

“By jingo! for two cents I will do it.” 

The new boy took two broad coppers out of his pocket and 
held them out with derision. Tom struck them to the ground. 
In an instant both boys were rolling and tumbling in the dirt, 
gripped together like cats; and for the space of a minute they 
tugged and tore at each other's hair and clothes, punched and 
scratched each other's noses, and covered themselves with dust 
and glory. Presently the confusion took form and through the 
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fog of battle Tom appeared, seated astride the new boy, and 
pounding him with his fists. 
“Holler nuff!” said he. 

The boy only struggled to free himself. He was crying— 
mainly from rage. 

“Holler ‘nuff!”—and the pounding went on. 

At last the stranger got out a smothered “Nuff!” and Tom 
let him up and said: 

“Now that'll learn you. Better look out who you're fooling 
with next time.” 

The new boy went off brushing the dust from his clothes, 
sobbing, snuffling, and occasionally looking back and shaking 
his head and threatening what he would do to Tom the “next 
time he caught him out.” To which Tom responded with jeers, 
and started off in high feather, and as soon as his back was 
turned the new boy snatched up a stone, threw it and hit him 
between the shoulders and then turned tail and ran like an 
antelope. Tom chased the traitor home, and thus found out 
where he lived. He then held a position at the gate for some 
time, daring the enemy to come outside, but the enemy only 
made faces at him through the window and declined. At last the 
enemys mother appeared, and called Tom a bad, vicious, vul- 
gar child, and ordered him away. So he went away, but he said 
he “ lowed” to “lay” for that boy. 

He got home pretty late, that night, and when he climbed 
cautiously in at the soil esi he uncovered an ambuscade, in 
the person of his aunt; and when she saw the state his clothes 
were in her resolution to turn his Saturday holiday into cap- 
tivity at hard labor became adamantine in its firmness. 

Saturday morning was come, and all the summer world was 
bright and fresh, and brimming with life. There was a song in 
every heart; and if the heart was young the music issued at the 
lips. There was cheer in every face and a spring in every step. 
The locust trees were in bloom and the fragrance of the blos- 
soms filled the air. Cardiff Hill, beyond the village and above 
it, was green with vegetation, and it lay just far ‘enough away to 
seem a Delectable Land, dreamy, reposeful, and inviting. 

Tom appeared on the sidewalk with a bucket of whitewash 
and a long-handled brush. He surveyed the fence, and all glad- 
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ness left him and a deep melancholy settled down upon his 
spirit. Thirty yards of board fence nine feet high. Life to him 
seemed hollow, and existence but a burden. Sighing, he dipped 
his brush and passed it along the topmost plank; repeated the 
operation; did it again; compared the insignificant whitewashed 
streak with the far-reaching continent of unwhitewashed fence, 
and sat down on a tree-box discouraged. Jim came skipping 
out at the gate with a tin pail, and singing “Buffalo Gals.” 
Bringing water from the town pump had always been hateful 
work in Tom’s eyes, before, but now it did not strike him so. 
He remembered that there was company at the pump. White, 
mulatto, and Negro boys and girls were always there waiting 
their turns, resting, trading playthings, quarreling, fighting, 
skylarking. And he remembered that although the pump was 
only a hundred and fifty yards off, Jim never got back with a 
bucket of water under an hour—and even then somebody gen- 
erally had to go after him. Tom said: 

“Say, Jim, I'll fetch the water if youll whitewash some.” 

Jim shook his head and said: 

“Can't, Mars Tom. Ole missis, she tole me I got to go an git 
dis water an’ not stop foolin’ roun’ wid anybody. She say she 
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spec Mars Tom gwine to ax me to whitewash, an’ so she tole 
me go ‘long an’ ‘tend to my own business—she ‘lowed she'd 
tend to de whitewashin’.” 

“Oh, never you mind what she said, Jim. That’s the way she 
always talks. Gimme the bucket—I won't be gone only a min- 
ute. She won't ever know.” 

“Oh, I dasn’t, Mars Tom. Ole missis she’d take an’ tar de head 
off'n me. Deed she would.” 

“She! She never licks anybody—whacks ’em over the head 
with her thimble—and who cares for that, Td like to know. 
She talks awful, but talk don’t hurt—anyways it don't if she 
don’t cry. Jim, I'll give you a marvel. I'll give you a white alley!” 

Jim began to waver. 

“White alley, Jim! And it’s a bully taw.” 

“My! Dat’s a mighty gay marvel, I tell you! But, Mars Tom 
Is powerful ‘fraid ole missis—" 

“And besides, if you will TIl show you my sore toe.” 

Jim was only human—this attraction was too much for him. 
He put down his pail, took the white alley, and bent over the 
toe with asborbing interest while the bandage was being un- 
wound. In another moment he was flying down the street with 
his pail and a tingling rear, Tom was whitewashing with vigor, 
and Aunt Polly was retiring from the field with a slipper in her 
hand and triumph in her eye. 

But Tom’s energy did not last. He began to think of the fun 
he had planned for this day, and his sorrows multiplied. Soon 
the free boys would come tripping along on all sorts of delicious 
expeditions, and they would make a world of fun of him for 
having to work—the very thought of it burnt him like fire. He 
got out his worldly wealth and examined it—bits of toys, mar- 
bles, and trash; enough to buy an exchange of work, maybe, 
but not half enough to buy so much as half an hour of pure 
freedom. So he returned his straitened means to his pocket, and 
gave up the idea of trying to buy the boys. At this dark and 
hopeless moment an inspiration burst upon him! Nothing less 
than a great, magnificent inspiration. 

He took up his brush and went tranquilly to work. Ben 
Rogers hove in sight presently—the very boy, of all boys, whose 
ridicule he had been dreading. Ben’s gait was the hop-skip-and- 
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jump—proof enough that his heart was, light and his anticipa- 
tions high. He was eating an apple, and giving a long, melodious 
whoop, at intervals, followed by a deep-toned ding-dong-dong, 
ding-dong-dong, for he was personating a steamboat. As he drew 
near, he slackened speed, took the middle of the street, leaned 
far over to starboard and rounded to ponderously and with la- 
borious pomp and circumstance—for he was personating the 
Big Missouri, and considered himself to be drawing nine feet of 
water. He was boat and captain and engine-bells combined, so 
he had to imagine himself standing on his own hurricane-deck 
giving the orders and executing them: 

“Stop her, sir! Ting-a-ling-ling!” The headway ran almost out 
and he drew up slowly toward the sidewalk. 

“Ship up to back! Ting-a-ling-ling!” His arms straightened and 
stiffened down his sides. 

“Set her back on the stabboard! Ting-a-ling-ling! Chow! 
ch-chow-wow! Chow!” His right hand, meantime, describing 
stately circles—for it was representing a forty-foot wheel. 

“Let her go back on the labboard! Ting-a-ling-ling! Chow- 
ch-chow-chow!” The left hand began to describe circles. 

“Stop the stabboard! Ting-a-ling-ling! Stop the labboard! 
Come ahead on the stabboard! Stop her! Let your outside turn 
over slow! Ting-a-ling-ling! Chow-ow-ow! Get out that head- 
line! Lively now! Come—out with your spring-line—what're 
you about there! Take a turn round that stump with the bight 
of it! Stand by that stage, now—let her go! Done with the en- 
gines, sir! Ting-a-ling-ling! Sht sht! sht?” (trying the gauge- 
cocks). 

Tom went on whitewashing—paid no attention to the steam- 
boat. Ben stared a moment and then said: 

“Hi-yi! Yowre up a stump ain't you!” 

No answer. Tom surveyed his last touch with the eye of an 
artist, then he gave his brush another gentle sweep and sur- 
veyed the result, as before. Ben ranged up alongside of him. 
Toms mouth watered for the apple, but he stuck to his work. 
Ben said: 

“Hello, old chap, you got to work, hey?” 

Tom wheeled suddenly and said: 

“Why, it’s you, Ben! I warn't noticing.” 
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“Say—I'm going in a-swimming, I am. Don't you wish you 
could? But of course youd druther work—wouldn't you? 
Course you would!” 

Tom contemplated the boy a bit, and said: 

“What do you call work?” 

“Why, ain’t that work?” 

Tom resumed his whitewashing, and answered carelessly: 

“Well, maybe it is, and maybe it ain't. All I know, is, it suits 
Tom Sawyer.” 

“Oh come, now, you don’t mean to let on that you like it?” 

The brush continued to move. 

“Like it? Well, I don’t see why I oughtn't to like it. Does a 
boy get a chance to whitewash a fence every day?” 

That put the thing in a new light. Ben stopped nibbling his 
apple. Tom swept his brush daintily back and forth—stepped 
back to note the effect—added a touch here and there—criti- 
cized the effect again—Ben watching every move and getting 
more and more interested, more and more absorbed. Presently 
he said: 

“Say, Tom, let me whitewash a little.” 

Tom considered, was about to consent; but he altered his 
mind: 

“No—no—I reckon it wouldn't hardly do, Ben. You see, Aunt 
Polly’s awful particular about this fence—right here on the 
street, you know—but if it was the back fence I wouldn't mind 
and she wouldn't. Yes, she’s awful particular about this fence; 
it’s got to be done very careful; I reckon there aint one boy in 
a thousand, maybe two thousand, that can do it the way it’s 
got to be done.” 

“No—is that so? Oh come, now—lemme just try. Only just a 
little—Td let you, if you was me, Tom.” 

“Ben, Td like to, honest injun; but Aunt Polly—well, Jim 
wanted to do it, but she wouldn’t let him; Sid wanted to do it, 
and she wouldn't let Sid. Now don’t you see how I’m fixed? If 
you was to tackle this fence and anything was to happen to 
it—" 

“Oh, shucks, TIl be just as careful. Now lemme try. Say—I'll 
give you the core of my apple.” 

“Well, here—No, Ben, now don’t. I’m afeard—” 
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“TI give you all of it!” . 

Tom gave up the brush with reluctance in his face, but 
alacrity in his heart. And while the late steamer Big Missouri 
worked and sweated in the sun, the retired artist sat on a barrel 
in the shade close by, dangled his legs, munched his apple, and 
planned the slaughter of more innocents. There was no lack of 
material; boys happened along every little while; they came to 
jeer, but remained to whitewash. By the time Ben was fagged 
out, Tom had traded the next chance to Billy Fisher for a kite, 
in good repair; and when he played out, Johnny Miller bought 
in for a dead rat and a string to swing it with—and so on, and 
so on, hour after hour. And when the middle of the afternoon 
came, from being a poor poverty-stricken boy in the morning, 
Tom was literally rolling in wealth. He had beside the things 
before mentioned, twelve marbles, part of a jews-harp, a piece 
of blue bottle-glass to look through, a spool cannon, a key that 
wouldn't unlock anything, a fragment of chalk, a glass stopper 
of a decanter, a tin soldier, a couple of tadpoles, six firecrackers, 
a kitten with only one eye, a brass door-knob, a dog-collar— 
but no dog—the handle of a knife, four pieces of orange-peel, 
and a dilapidated old window-sash. 

He had had a nice, good, idle time all the while—plenty of 
company—and the fence had three coats of whitewash on it! If 
he hadn't run out of whitewash, he would have bankrupted 
every boy in the village. 

Tom said to himself that it was not such a hollow world, after 
all. He had discovered a great law of human action, without 
knowing it—namely, that in order to make a man or a boy 
covet a thing, it is only necessary to make the thing difficult to 
attain. If he had been a great and wise philosopher, like the 
writer of this book, he would now have comprehended that 
Work consists of whatever a body is obliged to do, and that 
Play consists of whatever a body is not obliged to do. And this 
would help him to understand why constructing artificial flow- 
ers or performing on a treadmill is work, while rolling tenpins 
or climbing Mont Blanc is only amusement. There are wealthy 
gentlemen in England who drive four-horse passenger-coaches 
twenty or thirty miles on a daily line, in the summer, because 
the privilege costs them considerable money; but if they were 
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The boy mused awhile over the substantial 
had taken place in his worldly circumstances 


offered wages for the service, that would turn it into work and 
toward headquarters to report. 


then they would resign. 


The Adventures of Tom Sawyer was first 


published in 1876. Attractive illustrated edi- 


fions are available from World and from 
Grosset. The story is continued in The Ad- 


ventures of Huckleberry Finn. 


Rip Van Winkle 


BY WASHINGTON IRVING 
Illustrations by Victor Perard 


Rip Van Winkle is so much a part of every 
American's heritage that his name has be- 
come a by-word among us. Readers sym- 
pathize with good-natured Rip, and become 
so engrossed in his story that they tend to 
forget the author was emphasizing the 
changes which took place in American po- 
litical life during Rip's twenty-year sleep. 


WhaoeEv ER has made a voyage up the Hudson must remem- 
ber the Catskill mountains. They are a dismembered branch of 
the great Appalachian family, and are seen away to the west 
of the river, swelling up to a noble height, and lording it over 
the surrounding country. Every change of season, every change 
of weather, indeed, every hour of the day, produces some 
change in the magical hues and shapes of these mountains, and 
they are regarded by all the good wives, far and near, as per- 
fect barometers. When the weather is fair and settled, they are 
clothed in blue and purple, and print their bold outlines on the 
clear evening sky; but, sometimes, when the rest of the land- 
scape is cloudless, they will gather a hood of gray vapors about 
their summits, which, in the last rays of the setting sun, will 
glow and light up like a crown of glory. 

At the foot of these fairy mountains, the voyager may have 
descried the light smoke curling up from a village, whose 
shingle-roofs gleam among the trees, just where the blue tints 
of the upland melt away into the fresh green of the nearer land- 
scape. It is a little village of great antiquity, having been 
founded by some of the Dutch colonists, in the early times of 
the province, just about the beginning of the government of 
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the good Peter Stuyvesant (may he rest in peace!), and there 
were some of the houses of the original settlers standing within 
a few years, built of small yellow bricks brought from Holland, 
having latticed windows and gable fronts, surmounted with 
weather-cocks. 

In that same village, and in one of these very houses (which, 
to tell the precise truth, was sadly time-worn and weather- 
beaten), there lived many years since, while the country was 
yet a province of Great Britain, a simple good-natured fellow 
of the name of Rip Van Winkle. He was a descendant of the 
Van Winkles who figured so gallantly in the chivalrous days of 
Peter Stuyvesant, and accompanied him to the siege of Fort 
Christina. He inherited, however, but little of the martial char- 
acter of his ancestors. I have observed that he was a simple, 
good-natured man; he was, moreover, a kind neighbor, and an 
obedient, hen-pecked husband. Indeed, to the latter circum- 
stance might be owing that meekness of spirit which gained 
him such universal popularity; for those men are most apt to be 
obsequious and conciliating abroad, who are under the dis- 
cipline of shrews at home. Their tempers, doubtless, are rend- 
ered pliant and malleable in the fiery furnace of domestic tribu- 
lation; and a curtain lecture is worth all the sermons in the 
world for teaching the virtues of patience and long-suffering. 
A termagant wife may, therefore, in some respects, be consid- 


ered a tolerable blessing; and if so, Rip Van Winkle was thrice 
blessed. 
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Certain it is, that he was a great favorite among all the good 
wives of the village, who, as usual, with the amiable sex, took 
his part in all family squabbles; and never failed, whenever 
they talked those matters over in their evening gossipings, to 
lay all the blame on Dame Van Winkle. The children of the 
village, too, would shout with joy whenever he approached. 
He assisted at their sports, made their playthings, taught them 
to fly kites and shoot marbles, and told them long stories of 
ghosts, witches, and Indians. Whenever he went dodging about 
the village, he was surrounded by a troop of iim. hanging 
on his skirts, clambering on his back, and playing a haned 
tricks on him with impunity; and not a dog would bark at 
him throughout the neighborhood. 

The great error in Rip’s composition was an insuperable 
aversion to all kinds of profitable labor. It could not be from 
want of assiduity or perseverance; for he w ould sit on a wet 
rock, with a rod as long and heavy as a Tartar’s lance, and fish 
all day without a murmur, even though he should not be 
encouraged by a single nibble. He w Suid: carry a fowling-piece 
on his shoulder for ae together, trudging through woods and 
swamps, and up hill and down dale, to siren! a few squirrels or 
wild pigeons. He would never refuse to assist a neighbor even 
in the roughest toil, and was a foremost man at all country 
frolics for husking Indian corn, or building stone fences; the 
women of the village, too, used to employ him to run their 
errands, and to do such little odd jobs as their less obliging 
husbands would not do for them. In a word Rip was ready 
to attend to anybody’s business but his own; but as to doing 
family duty, and keeping his farm in order, he found it im- 
possible. 

In fact, he declared it was of no use to work on his farm; it 
was the most pestilent little piece of ground in the whole coun- 
try; everything about it went wrong, and would go wrong, 
in spite of taht His fences were continually falling | to pieces; 
his cow would either go astray, or get among the cabbages; 
weeds were sure to grow quicker in his Ed than anywhere 
else; the rain always mek a point of setting in just as he had 
some outdoor work to do; so that though his ; patrimonial estate 
had dwindled away under kis management, acre by acre, until 
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there was little more left than a mere patch of Indian corn and 
potatoes, yet it was the worst conditioned farm in the neigh- 
borhood. 

His children, too, were as ragged and wild as if they belonged 
to nobody. His son Rip, an urchin begotten in his own likeness, 
promised to inherit the habits, with the old clothes, of his 
father. He was generally seen trooping like a colt at his mother’s 
heels, equipped in a pair of his father’s cast-off galligaskins, 
which he had much ado to hold up with one hand, as a fine 
lady does her train in bad weather. 

Rip Van Winkle, however, was one of those happy mortals, of 
foolish, well-oiled dispositions, who take the world easy, eat 
white bread or brown, whichever can be got with least thought 
or trouble, and would rather starve on a penny than work for a 
pound. If left to himself, he would have whistled life away in 
perfect contentment; but his wife kept continually dinning im his 
ears about his idleness, his carelessness, and the ruin he was 
bringing on his family. Morning, noon, and night, her tongue 
was incessantly going, and everything he said or did was sure to 
produce a torrent of household eloquence. Rip had but one way 
of replying to all lectures of the kind, and that, by frequent use, 
had grown into a habit. He shrugged his shoulders, shook his 
head, cast up his eyes, but said nothing. This, however, always 
provoked a fresh volley from his wife; so that he was fain to 
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draw off his forces, and take to the outside of the house—the 
only side which, in truth, belongs to a hen-pecked husband. 

Rip’s sole domestic adherent was his dog Wolf, who was as 
much hen-pecked as his master; for Dame Van Winkle regarded 
them as companions in idleness, and even looked upon Wolf 
with an evil eye, as the cause of his masters going so often 
astray. True it is, in all points of spirit befitting an honorable dog, 
he was as courageous an animal as ever scoured the woods—but 
what courage can withstand the ever-during and all-besetting 
terrors of a woman’s tongue? The moment Wolf entered the 
house his crest fell, his tail drooped to the ground, or curled be- 
tween his legs, he sneaked about with a gallows air, casting 
many a sidelong glance at Dame Van Winkle, and at the least 
flourish of a broomstick or ladle, he would fly to the door with 
yelping precipitation. 

Times grew worse and worse with Rip Van Winkle as years of 
matrimony rolled on; a tart temper never mellows with age, and 
a sharp tongue is the only edged tool that grows keener with 
constant use. For a long while he used to console himself, when 
driven from home, by frequenting a kind of perpetual club of 
the sages, philosophers, and other idle personages of the village, 
which held its sessions on a bench before a small inn, designated 
by a rubicund portrait of his Majesty George the Third. Here 
they used to sit in the shade through a long lazy summer's day, 
talking listlessly over village gossip, or telling endless sleepy 
stories about nothing. But it would have been worth any states- 
man’s money to have heard the profound discussions that some- 
times took place, when by chance an old newspaper fell into 
their hands from some passing traveler. How solemnly they 
would listen to the contents, as drawled out by Derrick Van 
Bummel, the schoolmaster, a dapper, learned little man, who 
was not to be daunted by the most gigantic word in the diction- 
ary; and how sagely they would deliberate upon the public 
events some months after they had taken place. 

The opinions of this junto were completely controlled by Nich- 
olas Vedder, a patiarch of the village, and landlord of the inn, 
at the door of which he took his seat from morning till night, just 
moving sufficiently to avoid the sun and keep in the shade of a 
large tree; so that the neighbors could tell the hour by his move- 
ments as accurately as by a sun-dial. It is true he was rarely 
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heard to speak, but smoked his pipe incessantly. His adherents, 
however (for every great man has his adherents ), perfectly un- 
derstood him, and knew how to gather his opinions. When any- 
thing that was read or related displeased him, he was observed 
to smoke his pipe vehemently, and to send forth short, frequent 
and angry puffs; but when pleased, he would inhale the smoke 
slowly and tranquilly, and emit it in light and placid clouds; and 
sometimes, taking the pipe from his mouth, and letting the fra- 
grant vapor curl about his nose, would gravely nod his head in 
token of perfect approbation. 

From even this stronghold the unlucky Rip was at length 
routed by his termagant wife, who would suddenly break in 
upon the tranquillity of the assemblage and call the members all 
to naught; nor was that august personage, Nicholas Vedder him- 
self, sacred from the daring tongue of this terrible virago, who 
charged him outright with encouraging her husband in habits of 
idleness. 

Poor Rip was at last reduced almost to despair; and his only 
alternative, to escape from the labor of the farm and clamor of 
his wife, was to take gun in hand and stroll away into the woods. 
Here he would sometimes seat himself at the foot of a tree, and 
share the contents of his wallet with Wolf, with whom he sympa- 
thized as a fellow-sufferer in persecution. “Poor Wolf,” he would 
say, thy mistress leads thee a dog’s life of it; but never mind, my 
lad, whilst I live thou shalt never want a friend to stand by 
thee!” Wolf would wag his tail, look wistfully in his master’s 
face, and if dogs can feel pity I verily believe he reciprocated the 
sentiment with all his heart. 

In a long ramble of the kind on a fine autumnal day, Rip had 
unconsciously scrambled to one of the highest parts of the Cats- 
kill mountains. He was after his favorite sport of squirrel shoot- 
ing, and the still solitudes had echoed and re-echoed with the 
reports of his gun. Panting and fatigued he threw himself, late 
in the afternoon, on a green knoll, covered with mountain herb- 
age, that crowned the brow of a precipice. From an opening be- 
tween the trees he could overlook all the lower country for many 
a mile of rich woodland. He saw at a distance the lordly Hudson, 
far, far below him, moving on its silent but majestic course, with 
the reflection of a purple cloud, or the sail of a lagging bark, 
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here and there sleeping on its glassy bosom, and at last losing 
itself in the blue highlands. 

On the other side he looked down into a deep mountain glen, 
wild, lonely, and shagged, the bottom filled with fragments from 
the impending cliffs, and scarcely lighted by the reflected ray of 
the setting sun. For some time Rip lay musing on this scene; 
evening was gradually advancing; the mountains began to throw 
their long blue shadows over the valleys; he saw that it would 
be dark long before he could reach the village, and he heaved a 
heavy sigh when he thought of encountering the terrors of Dame 
Van Winkle. 

As he was about to decend, he heard a voice from a distance, 
hallooing, “Rip Van Winkle! Rip Van Winkle!” He looked round, 
but could see nothing but a crow winging its solitary flight across 
the mountain. He thought his fancy must have deceived him, 
and turned again to descend, when he heard the same cry ring 
through the still evening air: “Rip Van Winkle! Rip Van 
Winkle!”—at the same time Wolf bristled up his back, and giv- 
ing a low growl, skulked to his master’s side, looking fearfully 
down into the glen. Rip now felt a vague apprehension stealing 
over him; he looked anxiously in the same direction, and per- 
ceived a strange figure slowly toiling up the rocks, and bending 
under the weight of something he carried on his back. He was 
surprised to see any human being in this lonely and unfre- 
quented place, but supposing it to be some one of the neighbor- 
hood in need of his assistance, he hastened down to yield it. 

On nearer approach he was still more surprised at the singu- 
larity of the stranger's appearance. He was a short, square-built 
old fellow, with thick bushy hair, and a grizzled beard. His dress 
was of the antique Dutch fashion—a cloth jerkin strapped round 
the waist—several pair of breeches, the outer one of ample 
volume, decorated with rows of buttons down the sides, and 
bunches at the knees. He bore on his shoulders a stout keg, that 
seemed full of liquor, and made signs for Rip to approach and 
assist him with the load. Though rather shy and distrustful of 
this new acquaintance, Rip complied with his usual] alacrity; and 
mutually relieving one another, they clambered up a narrow 
gully, apparently the dry bed of a mountain torrent. As they 
ascended, Rip every now and then heard long rolling peals, like 
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distant thunder, that seemed to issue out of a deep ravine, or 
rather cleft, between lofty rocks, toward which their rugged 
path conducted. He paused for an instant, but supposing it to be 
the muttering of one of those transient thunder-showers which 
often take place in mountain heights, he proceeded. Passing 
through the ravine, they came to a hollow, like a small amphi- 
theater, surrounded by perpendicular precipices, over the brinks 
of which impending trees shot their branches, so that you only 
caught glimpses of the azure sky and the bright evening cloud. 
During the whole time Rip and his companion had labored on in 
silence; for though the former marveled greatly what could be 
the object of carrying a keg of liquor up this wild mountain, yet 
there was something strange and incomprehensible about the 
unknown, that inspired awe and checked familiarity. 

On entering the amphitheater, new objects of wonder pre- 
sented themselves. On a level spot in the center was a company 
of odd-looking personages playing at ninepins. They were 
dressed in a quaint outlandish fashion; some wore short doublets, 
others jerkins, with long knives in their belts, and most of them 
had enormous breeches, of similar style with that of the guide’s. 
Their visages, too, were peculiar: one had a.large beard, broad 
face, and small piggish eyes; the face of another seemed to con- 
sist entirely of nose, and was surmounted by a white sugar-loaf 
hat set off with a little red cock’s tail. They all had beards, of 
various shapes and colors. There was one who seemed to be the 
commander. He was a stout old gentleman, with a weather- 
beaten countenance; he wore a laced doublet, broad belt and 
hanger, high-crowned hat and feather, red stockings, and high- 
heeled shoes, with roses in them. The whole group reminded 
Rip of the figures in an old Flemish painting, in the parlor of 
Dominie Van Shaick, the village parson, and which had been 
brought over from Holland at the time of the settlement. 

What seemed particularly odd to Rip was, that though these 
folks were evidently amusing themselves, yet they maintained 
the gravest faces, the most mysterious silence, and were, withal, 
the most melancholy party of pleasure he had ever witnessed. 
Nothing interrupted the stillness of the scene but the noise of 
the balls, which, whenever they were rolled, echoed along the 
mountains like rumbling peals of thunder. 


As Rip and his companion approached them, they suddenly 
desisted from their play, and stared at him with such fixed stat- 
ue-like gaze, and such strange, uncouth, lack-luster counte- 
nances, that his heart turned within him, and his knees smote 
together. His companion now emptied the contents of the keg 
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into large flagons, and made signs to him to wait upon the com- 
pany. He obeyed with fear and trembling; they quaffed the 
liquor in profound silence, and then returned to their game. 

By degrees Rip’s awe and apprehension subsided. He even 
ventured, when no eye was fixed upon him, to taste the bever- 
age, which he found had much of the flavor of excellent Hol- 
lands. He was naturally a thirsty soul, and was soon tempted to 
repeat the draught. One taste provoked another; and he reiter- 
ated his visits to the flagon so often that at length his senses were 
overpowered, his eyes swam in his head, his head gradually de- 
clined, and he fell into a deep sleep. 

On waking, he found himself on the green knoll whence he 
had first seen the old man of the glen. He rubbed his eyes—it 
was a bright sunny morning. The birds were hopping and twit- 
tering among the bushes, and the eagle was wheeling aloft, and 
breasting the pure mountain breeze. “Surely,” thought Rip, “I 
have not slept here all night.” He recalled the occurrences before 
he fell asleep. The strange man with a keg of liquor—the moun- 
tain ravine—the wild retreat among the rocks—the woe-begone 
party at ninepins—the flagon—“Oh! that flagon! that wicked 
flagon!” thought Rip—‘what excuse shall I make to Dame Van 
Winkle!” 

He looked round for his gun, but in place of the clean well- 
oiled fowling-piece, he found an old firelock lying by him, the 
barrel incrusted with rust, the lock falling off, and the stock 
worm-eaten. He now suspected that the grave roisters of the 
mountain had put a trick upon him, and, having dosed him with 
liquor, had robbed him of his gun. Wolf, too, had disappeared, 
but he might have strayed away after a squirrel or partridge. 
He whistled after him and shouted his name, but all in vain; the 
echoes repeated his whistle and shout, but no dog was to be 
seen. 

He determined to revisit the scene of the last evening's gam- 
bol, and if he met any of the party, to demand his dog and gun. 
As he rose to walk, he found himself stiff in the joints, and want- 
ing in his usual activity. “These mountain beds do not agree 
with me,” thought Rip, “and if this frolic should lay me up with 
a fit of rheumatism, I shall have a blessed time with Dame Van 
Winkle.” With some difficulty he got down into the glen; he 
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found the gully up which he and his companion had ascended 
the preceding evening; but to his astonishment a mountain 
stream was now foaming down it, leaping from rock to rock, and 
filling the glen with babbling murmurs. He, however, made 
shift to scramble up its sides, working his toilsome way through 
thickets of birch, sassafras, and witch-hazel, and sometimes 
tripped up or entangled by the wild grapevines that twisted 
their coils or tendrils from tree to tree, and spread a kind of net- 
work in his path. 

At length he reached to where the ravine had opened through 
the cliffs to the amphitheater; but no trace of such opening re- 
mained. The rocks presented a high impenetrable wall, over 
which the torrent came tumbling in a sheet of feathery foam, 
and fell into a broad deep basin, black from the shadows of the 
surrounding forests. Here, then, poor Rip was brought to a stand. 
He again called and whistled after his dog; he was only an- 
swered by the cawing of a flock of idle crows, sporting high in air 
about a dry tree that overhung a sunny precipice; and who, 
secure in their elevation, seemed to look down and scoff at the 
poor man’s perplexities. What was to be done? The morning 
was passing away, and Rip felt famished for want of his break- 
fast. He grieved to give up his dog and gun; he dreaded to meet 
his wife; but it would not do to starve among the mountains. He 
shook his head, shouldered the rusty firelock, and, with a heart 
full of trouble and anxiety, turned his steps homeward. 

As he approached the village he met a number of people, but 
none whom he knew, which somewhat surprised him, for he had 
thought himself acquainted with every one in the country round. 
Their dress, too, was of a different fashion from that to which he 
was accustomed. They all stared at him with equal marks of 
surprise, and whenever they cast their eyes upon him, invariably 
stroked their chins. The constant recurrence of this gesture in- 
duced Rip, involuntarily, to do the same, when, to his astonish- 
ment, he found his beard had grown a foot long! 

He had now entered the skirts of the village. A troop of 
strange children ran at his heels, hooting after him, and pointing 
at his gray beard. The dogs, too, not one of which he recognized 
for an old acquaintance, barked at him as he passed. The very 
village was altered; it was larger and more populous. There were 
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rows of houses which he had never seen before, and those which 
had been his familiar haunts had disappeared. Strange names 
were over the doors—strange faces at the windows—everything 
was strange. His mind now misgave him; he began to doubt 
whether both he and the world around him were not bewitched. 
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Surely this was his native village, which he had left but the day 
before. There stood the Catskill mountains—there ran the silver 
Hudson at a distance—there was every hill and dale precisely 
as it had always been. Rip was sorely perplexed—"That flagon 
last night,” thought he, “has addled my poor head sadly!” 

It was with some difficulty that he found the way to his own 
house, which he approached with silent awe, expecting every 
moment to hear the shrill voice of Dame Van Winkle. He found 
the house gone to decay—the roof fallen in, the windows shat- 
tered, and the doors off the hinges. A half-starved dog that 
looked like Wolf was skulking about it. Rip called him by name, 
but the cur snarled, showed his teeth, and passed on. This was 
an unkind cut indeed—“My very dog,” sighed poor Rip, “has 
forgotten me!” 

He entered the house, which, to tell the truth, Dame Van 
Winkle had always kept in neat order. It was empty, forlorn, 
and apparently abandoned. This desolateness overcame all his 
connubial fears—he called loudly for his wife and children— 
the lonely chambers rang for a moment with his voice, and then 
all again was silence. 

He now hurried forth, and hastened to his old resort, the vil- 
lage inn—but it too was gone. A large, rickety, wooden building 
stood in its place, with great gaping windows, some of them 
broken and mended with old hats and petticoats, and over the 
door was painted, “The Union Hotel, by Jonathan Doolittle.” 
Instead of the great tree that used to shelter the quiet little 
Dutch inn of yore, here now was reared a tall naked pole, with 
something on the top that looked like a red nightcap, and from 
it was fluttering a flag, on which was a singular assemblage of 
stars and stripes—all this was strange and incomprehensible. 
He recognized on the sign, however, the ruby face of King 
George, under which he had smoked so many a peaceful pipe; 
but even this was singularly metamorphosed. The red coat was 
changed for one of blue and buff, a sword was held in the hand 
instead of a scepter, the head was decorated with a cocked hat, 
and underneath was painted in large characters, GENERAL 
WASHINGTON. 

There was, as usual, a crowd of folk about the door, but none 
that Rip recollected. The very character of the people seemed 
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changed. There was a busy, bustling, disputatious tone about it, 
instead of the accustomed phlegm and drowsy tranquillity. He 
looked in vain for the sage Nicholas Vedder, with his broad face, 
double chin, and fair long pipe, uttering clouds of tobacco- 
smoke instead of idle speeches; or Van Bummel, the schoolmas- 
ter, doling forth the contents of an ancient newspaper. In place 
of these, a lean, bilious-looking fellow, with his pockets full of 
handbills, was haranguing vehemently about rights of citizens— 
elections—members of Congress—liberty—Bunker’s Hill— 
heroes of seventy-six—and other words, which were a perfect 
Babylonish jargon to the bewildered Van Winkle. 

The appearance of Rip, with his long, grizzled beard, his rusty 
fowling-piece, his uncouth dress, and an army of women and 
children at his heels, soon attracted the attention of the tavern 
politicians. They crowded round him, eyeing him from head to 
foot with great curiosity. The orator bustled up to him, and 
drawing him partly aside, inquired “on which side he voted?” 
Rip stared in vacant stupidity. Another short but busy little 
fellow pulled him by the arm, and, rising on tiptoe, inquired in 
his ear, “whether he was Federal or Democrat?” Rip was equally 
at a loss to comprehend the question; when a knowing, self- 
important old gentleman, in a sharp cocked hat, made his way 
through the crowd, putting them to the right and left with his 
elbows as he passed, and planting himself before Van Winkle, 
with one arm akimbo, the other resting on his cane, his keen eyes 
and sharp hat penetrating, as it were, into his very soul, de- 
manded in an austere tone, “what brought him to the election 
with a gun on his shoulder, and a mob at his heels, and whether 
he meant to breed a riot in the village?” —“Alas! gentlemen,” 
cried Rip, somewhat dismayed, “I am a poor quiet man, a native 
of the place, and a loyal subject of the king, God bless him!” 

Here a general shout burst from the bystanders: “A tory! a 
tory! a spy! a refugee! hustle him! away with him!” It was with 
great difficulty that the self-important man in the cocked hat 
restored order; and, having assumed a tenfold austerity of brow, 
demanded again of the unknown culprit, what he came there for, 
and whom he was seeking? The poor man humbly assured him 
that he meant no harm, but merely came there in search of some 
of his neighbors, who used to keep about the tavern. 
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“Well—who are they?—name them.” 

Rip bethought himself a moment, and inquired, “Where's 
Nicholas Vedder?” 

There was a silence for a little while, when an old man replied 
in a thin piping voice, “Nicholas Vedder! why, he is dead and 
gone these eighteen years! There was a wooden tombstone in the 
churchyard that used to tell all about him, but that’s rotten and 
gone, too.” 

“Where's Brom Dutcher?” 

“Oh, he went off to the army in the beginning of the war; some 
say he was killed at the storming of Stony Point—others say he 
was drowned in a squall at the foot of Anthony’s Nose. I don't 
know—he never came back again.” 

“Where's Van Bummel, the schoolteacher?” 

“He went off to the wars, too, was a great militia general, 
and is now in Congress.” 

Rip’s heart died away at hearing of these sad changes in his 
home and friends, and finding himself thus alone in the world. 
Every answer puzzled him, too, by treating of such enormous 
lapses of time, and of matters which he could not understand: 
war—congress—Stony Point—he had no courage to ask after 
any more friends, but cried out in despair, “Does nobody here 
know Rip Van Winkle?” 

“Oh, Rip Van Winkle!” exclaimed two or three. “Oh, to be 
sure! that’s Rip Van Winkle yonder, leaning against the tree.” 

Rip looked, and beheld a precise counterpart of himself, as he 
went up the mountain: apparently as lazy, and certainly as 
ragged. The poor fellow was now completely confounded. He 
doubted his own identity, and whether he was himself or 
another man. In the midst of his bewilderment, the man in the 
cocked hat demanded who he was, and what was his name? 

“God knows,” exclaimed he, at his wits’ end; “I’m not myself— 
I'm somebody else—that’s me yonder—no—that’s somebody 
else got into my shoes—I was myself last night, but I fell asleep 
on the mountain, and they've changed my gun, and everything's 
changed, and I’m changed and I can’t tell my name or who I am!” 

The bystanders began now to look at each other, nod, wink 
significantly, and tap their fingers against their foreheads. There 
was a whisper, also, about securing the gun, and keeping the old 
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fellow from doing mischief, at the very suggestion of which the 
self-important man in the cocked hat retired with some precipi- 
tation. At this critical moment a fresh, comely woman pressed 
through the throng to get a peep at the gray-bearded man. She 
had a chubby child in her arms, which, frightened at his looks, 
began to cry. “Hush, Rip,” cried she, “hush, you little fool; the old 
man won't hurt you.” The name of the child, the air of the moth- 
er, the tone of her voice, all awakened a train of recollections in 
his mind. “What’s your name, my good woman?” asked he. 

“Judith Gardenier.” 

“And your father’s name?” 

“Ah, poor man, Rip Van Winkle was his name, but it’s 
twenty years since he went away from home with his gun—and 
never has been heard of since—his dog came home without him; 
but whether he shot himself, or was carried away by Indians, 
nobody can tell. I was then but a little girl.” 

Rip had but one question more to ask; but he put it with a 
faltering voice: 

“Where’s your mother?” 

“Oh, she, too, had died but a short time since; she broke a 
blood-vessel in a fit of passion at a New England peddler.” 

There was a drop of comfort, at least, in this intelligence. 
The honest man could contain himself no longer. He caught his 
daughter and her child in his arms. “I am your father!” cried he 
—“Young Rip Van Winkle once—old Rip Van Winkle now!— 
Does nobody know poor Rip Van Winkle?” 

All stood amazed, until an old woman, tottering out from 
among the crowd, put her hand to her brow, and peering under 
it in his face for a moment, exclaimed, “Sure enough; it is Rip 
Van Winkle—it is himself! Welcome home again, old neighbor 
—Why, where have you been these twenty long years?” 

Rip’s story was soon told, for the whole twenty years had 
been to him but as one night. The neighbors stared when they 
heard it; some were seen to wink at each other, and put their 
tongues in their cheeks; and the self-important man in the cocked 
hat, who, when the alarm was over, had returned to the field, 
screwed down the corners of his mouth, and shook his head— 
upon which there was a general shaking of the head throughout 
the assemblage. 
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It was determined, however, to take the opinion of old Peter 
Vanderdonk, who was seen slowly advancing up the road. He 
was a descendant of the historian of that name, who wrote one 
of the earliest accounts of the province. Peter was the most 
ancient inhabitant of the village, and well versed in all the won- 
derful events and traditions of the neighborhood. He recollected 
Rip at once and corroborated his story in the most satisfactory 
manner. He assured the company that it was a fact, handed 
down from his ancestor the historian, that the Catskill moun- 
tains had always been haunted by strange beings. That it was 
affirmed that the great Hendrick Hudson, the first discoverer of 
the river and country, kept a kind of vigil there every twenty 
years, with his crew of the Half-Moon; being permitted in this 
way to revisit the scenes of his enterprise, and keep a guardian 
eye upon the river, and the great city called by his name. That 
his father had once seen them in their old Dutch dresses play- 
ing at ninepins in a hollow of the mountain; and that he himself 
had heard, one summer afternoon, the sound of their balls like 
distant peals of thunder. 

To make a long story short, the company broke up, and re- 
turned to the more important concerns of the election. Rip’s 
daughter took him home to live with her; she had a snug, well- 
furnished house, and a stout cheery farmer for a husband, whom 
Rip recollected for one of the urchins that used to climb upon 
his back. As to Rip’s son and heir, who was the ditto of himself, 
seen leaning against the tree, he was employed to work on the 
farm; but evinced an hereditary disposition to attend to anything 
else but his business. 

Rip now resumed his old walks and habits; he soon found 
many of his former cronies, though all rather the worse for the 
wear end tear of time, and preferred making friends among the 
rising generation, with whom he soon grew into great favor. 

Having nothing to do at home, and being arrived at that 
happy age when a man can be idle with impunity, he took his 
place once more on the bench at the inn door, and was rever- 
enced as one of the patriarchs of the village, and a chronicle of 
the old times “before the war.” It was some time before he could 
get into the regular track of gossip, or could be made to com- 
prehend the strange events that had taken place during his 
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torpor. How that there had been a revolutionary war—that the 
country had thrown off the yoke of old England—and that, in- 
stead of being a subject of his Majesty George the Third, he 
was now a free citizen of the United States. Rip, in fact, was 
no politician; the changes of states and empires made but little 
impression on him; but there was one species of despotism ùn- 
der which he had long groaned, and that was—petticoat gov- 
ernment. Happily that was at an end; he had got his neck out of 
the yoke of matrimony, and could go in and out whenever he 
pleased, without dreading the tyranny of Dame Van Winkle. 
Whenever her name was mentioned, however, he shook his 
head, shrugged his shoulders, and cast up his eyes; which might 
pass either for an expression of resignation to his fate, or joy at 
his deliverance. 

He used to tell his story to every stranger that arrived at Mr. 
Doolittle’s hotel. He was observed, at first, to vary on some 
points every time he told it, which was, doubtless, owing to his 
having so recently awakened. It at last settled down precisely 
to the tale J have related, and not a man, woman or child in the 
neighborhood but knew it by heart. Some always pretended to 
doubt the reality of it, and insisted that Rip had been out of 
his head, and that this was one point on which he always re- 
mained flighty. The old Dutch inhabitants, however, almost 
universally gave it full credit. Even to this day they never hear 
a thunderstorm of a summer afternoon about the Catskill, but 
they say Hendrick Hudson and his crew are at their game of 
ninepins; and it is a common wish of all hen-pecked husbands 
in the neighborhood, when life hangs heavy on their hands, 
that they might have a ee draught out of Rip Van Winkle's 
flagon. 


Rip Van Winkle was first published in 1819 
as one of the tales in The Sketch Book by 
Washington Irving. The story is now avail- 
able in several attractive editions, including 
Rip Van Winkle and the Legend of Sleepy 
Hollow, illustrated by Maud and Miska Peter- 
sham (Macmillan); and The Sketch Book, with 
illustrations of the author and his environ- 
ment (Dodd, Mead). 


The Trial of Rebecca 


BY SIR WALTER SCOTT 
Illustrations by Emil Weiss 


In twelfth-century Britain, during the time 
of the Saxons and Normans, the young 
knight Ivanhoe loves the flaxen-haired Lady 
Rowena. Seriously wounded in combat, he is 
nursed back to health by the raven-haired 
Jewish beauty Rebecca, who is then accused 
of sorcery by her enemies and brought to 
trial. 


‘Lue tribunal, erected for the trial of the innocent and un- 
happy Rebecca, occupied the dais or elevated part of the upper 
end of the great hall—a platform, which we have already de- 
scribed as the place of honour, destined to be occupied by the 
most distinguished inhabitants or guests of an ancient mansion. 

On an elevated seat, directly before the accused, sat the 
Grand Master of the Temple, in full and ample robes of flowing 
white, holding in his hand the mystic staff, which bore the sym- 
bol of the Order. At his feet was placed a table, occupied by 
two scribes, chaplains of the Order, whose duty it was to re- 
duce to formal record the proceedings of the day. The black 
dresses, bare scalps, and demure looks of these churchmen, 
formed a strong contrast to the warlike appearance of the 
knights who attended, either as residing in the Preceptory, or 
as come thither to attend upon their Grand Master. The Pre- 
ceptors, of whom there were four present, occupied seats lower 
in height, and somewhat drawn back behind that of their 
superior; and the knights, who enjoyed no such rank in the 
Order, were placed on benches still lower, and preserving the 
same distance from the Preceptors as these from the Grand 
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Master. Behind them, but still upon the dais or elevated portion 
of the hall, stood the esquires of the Order, in white dresses 
of an inferior quality. 

The whole assembly wore the aspect of the most profound 
gravity; and in the faces of the knights might be perceived 
traces of military daring, united with the solemn carriage be- 
coming men of a religious profession, and which, in the presence 
of their Grand Master, failed not to sit upon every brow. 

The remaining and lower part of the hall was filled with 
guards, holding partisans, and with other attendants whom curi- 
osity had drawn thither, to see at once a Grand Master and a 
Jewish sorceress. By far the greater part of those inferior per- 
sons were, in one rank or other, connected with the Order, and 
were accordingly distinguished by their black dresses. But 
peasants from the neighbouring country wére not refused ad- 
mittance; for it was the pride of Beaumanoir to render the edi- 
fying spectacle of the justice which he administered as public 
as possible. His large blue eyes seemed to expand as he gazed 
around the assembly, and his countenance appeared elated by 
the conscious dignity, and imaginary merit, of the part which 
he was about to perform. A psalm, which he himself accom- 
panied with a deep mellow voice, which age had not deprived 
of its powers, commenced the proceedings of the day; and the 
solemn sounds, Venite exultemus Domino, so often sung by the 
Templars before engaging with earthly adversaries, was judged 
by Lucas most appropriate to introduce the approaching tri- 
umph, for such he deemed it, over the powers of darkness. The 
deep prolonged notes, raised by a hundred masculine voices 
accustomed to combine in the choral chant, arose to the vaulted 
roof of the hall, and rolled on amongst its arches with the pleas- 
ing yet solemn sound of the rushing of mighty waters. 

When the sound ceased, the Grand Master glanced his eye 
slowly around the circle, and observed that the seat of one of 
the Preceptors was vacant. Brian de Bois-Guilbert, by whom 
it had been occupied, had left his place, and was now standing 
near the extreme corner of one of the benches occupied by the 
Knights Companions of the Temple, one hand extending his 
long mantle, so as in some degree to hide his face; while the 
other held his cross-handled sword, with the point of which, 
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sheathed as it was, he was slowly drawing lines upon the oaken 
floor. 

“Unhappy man!” said the Grand Master, after favouring him 
with a glance of compassion. “Thou seest, Conrade, his this holy 
work distresses him. To this can the light look of woman, aided 
by the Prince of Powers of this world, bring a valiant and 
worthy knight!—Seest thou he cannot look upon us; he cannot 
look upon her; and who knows by what impulse from his tor- 
mentor his hand forms these cabalistic lines upon the floorP— 
It may be our life and safety are thus aimed at; but we spit at 
and defy the foul enemy. Semper Leo percutiatur!” 

This was communicated apart to his confidential follower, 
Conrade Mont-Fitchet. The Grand Master then raised his voice, 
and addressed the assembly. 
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“Reverend and valiant men, Knights, Preceptors, and Com- 
panions of this Holy Order, my brethren and my children!— 
you also, well-born and pious Esquires, who aspire to wear this 
holy Cross!—and you also, Christian brethren, of every degree! 
—Be it known to you, that it is not defect of power in us which 
hath occasioned the assembling of this congregation; for, how- 
ever unworthy in our person, yet to us is committed, with this 
batoon, full power to judge and to try all that regards the weal 
of this our Holy Order. Holy Saint Bernard, in the rule of our 
knightly and religious profession, hath said, in the fifty-ninth 
capital, that he would not that brethren be called together in 
council, save at the will and command of the Master; leaving 
it free to us, as to those more worthy fathers who have pre- 
ceded us in this our office, to judge, as well of the occasion as 
of the time and place in which a chapter of the whole Order, 
or of any part thereof, may be convoked. Also, in all such chap- 
ters, it is our duty to hear the advice of our brethren, and to 
proceed according to our own pleasure. But when the raging 
wolf hath made an inroad upon the flock, and carried off one 
member thereof, it is the duty of the kind shepherd to call his 
comrades together, that with bows and slings they may quell 
the invader, according to our well-known rule, that the lion 
is ever to be beaten down. We have therefore summoned to our 
presence a Jewish woman, by name Rebecca, daughter of Isaac 
of York—a woman infamous for sortileges and for witcheries; 
whereby she hath maddened the blood, and besotted the brain, 
not of a churl, but of a Knight—not of a secular Knight, but of 
one devoted to the service of the Holy Temple—not of a 
Knight Companion, but of a Preceptor of our Order, first in 
honour as in place. Our brother, Brian de Bois-Guilbert, is well 
known to ourselves, and to all degrees who now hear me, as a 
true and zealous champion of the Cross, by whose arm many 
deeds of valour have been wrought in the Holy Land, and the 
holy places purified from pollution by the blood of those in- 
fidels who defiled them. Neither have our brother’s sagacity 
and prudence been less in repute among his brethren than his 
valour and discipline; in so much, that knights, both in eastern 
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and western lands, have named De Bois-Guilbert as one who 
may well be put in nomination as successor to this batoon, 
when it shall please Heaven to release us from the toil of bear- 
ing it. If we were told that such a man, so honoured, and so 
honourable, suddenly casting away regard for his character, his 
vows, his brethren, and his prospects, had associated to himself 
a Jewish damsel, wandered in this lewd company through 
solitary places, defended her person in preference to his own, 
and, finally, was so utterly blinded and besotted by his folly, as 
to bring her even to one of our own Preceptories, what should 
we say but that the noble knight was possessed of some evil 
demon, or influenced by some wicked spell?—If we could sup- 
pose it otherwise, think not rank, valour, high repute, or any 
earthly consideration, should prevent us from visiting him with 
punishment, that the evil thing might be removed, even ac- 
cording to the text, Auferte malum ex vobis. For various and 
heinous are the acts of transgression against the rule of our 
blessed Order in this lamentable history.—I1st, He hath walked 
according to his proper will, contrary to capital 33, Quod nullus 
juxta propriam voluntatem incedat—2d, He hath held com- 
munication with an excommunicated person, capital 57, Ut 
fratres non participent cum excommunicatis, and therefore hath 
a portion in Anathema Maranatha.—38d, He hath conversed 
with strange women, contrary to the capital, Ut fratres non con- 
versantur cum extraneis mulieribus—4th, He hath not avoided, 
nay, he hath, it is to be feared, solicited the kiss of woman; 
by which, saith the last rule of our renowned Order, Ut fugian- 
tur oscula, the soldiers of the Cross are brought into a snare. 
For which heinous and multiplied guilt, Brian de Bois-Guilbert 
should be cut off and cast out from our congregation, were 
he the right hand and right eye thereof.” 

He paused. A low murmur went through the assembly. Some 
of the younger part, who had been inclined to smile at the 
statute De osculis fugiendis, became now grave enough, and 
anxiously waited what the Grand Master was next to propose. 

“Such,” he said, “and so great should indeed be the punish- 
ment of a Knight-Templar, who wilfully offended against the 
rules of his Order in such weighty points. But if, by means of 
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charms and of spells, Satan had obtained dominion over the 
Knight, perchance because he cast his eyes too lightly upon a 
damsel’s beauty, we are then rather to lament than chastise his 
backsliding; and, imposing on him only such penance as may 
purify him from his iniquity, we are to turn the full edge of our 
indignation upon the accursed instrument, which had so well- 
nigh occasioned his utter falling away.—Stand forth, therefore, 
and bear witness, ye who have witnessed these unhappy doings, 
that we may judge of the sum and bearing thereof; and judge 
whether our justice may be satisfied with the punishment of this 
infidel woman, or if we must go on, with a bleeding heart, to 
the farther proceeding against our brother.” 

Several witnesses were called upon to prove the risks to which ` 
Bois-Guilbert exposed himself in endeavouring to save Rebecca 
from the blazing castle, and his neglect of his personal defence 
in attending to her safety. The men gave these details with the 
exaggerations common to vulgar minds which have been strong- 
ly excited by any remarkable event, and their natural disposi- 
tion to the marvellous was greatly increased by the satisfaction 
which their evidence seemed to afford to the eminent person for 
whose information it had been delivered. Thus the dangers 
which Bois-Guilbert surmounted, in themselves sufficiently 
great, became portentous in their narrative. The devotion of 
the Knight to Rebecca’s defence was exaggerated beyond the 
bounds, not only of discretion, but even of the most frantic 
excess of chivalrous zeal; and his deference to what she said, 
even although her language was often severe and upbraiding, 
was painted as carried to an excess, which, in a man of his 
haughty temper, seemed almost preternatural. 

The Preceptor of Templestowe was then called on to de- 
scribe the manner in which Bois-Guilbert and the Jewess ar- 
rived at the Preceptory. The evidence of Malvoisin was skilfully 
guarded. But while he apparently studied to spare the feelings 
of Bois-Guilbert, he threw in, from time to time, such hints, as 
seemed to infer that he laboured under some temporary aliena- 
tion of mind, so deeply did he appear to be enamoured of the 
damsel whom he brought along with him. With sighs of peni- 
tence, the Preceptor avowed his own contrition for having ad- 
mitted Rebecca and her lover within the walls of the Precep- 
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tory— But my defence,” he concluded, “has been made in my 
confession to our most reverend father the Grand Master; he 
knows my motives were not evil, though my conduct may have 
been irregular. Joyfully will I submit to any penance he shall 
assign me. 

“Thou hast spoken well, Brother Albert,” said Beaumanoir; 
“thy motives were good, since thou didst judge it right to ar- 
rest thine erring brother in his career of precipitate folly. But 
thy conduct was wrong; as he that would stop a runaway steed, 
and seizing by the stirrup instead of the bridle, receiveth in- 
jury himself, instead of accomplishing his purpose. Thirteen 
paternosters are assigned by our pious founder for matins, and 
nine for vespers; be those services doubled by thee. Thrice 
a-week are Templars permitted the use of flesh; but do thou 
keep fast for all the seven days. This: do for six weeks to come, 
and thy penance is accomplished.” 

With a hypocritical look of the deepest submission, the Pre- 
ceptor of Templestowe bowed to the ground before -his Su- 
perior, and resumed his seat. 

“Were it not well, brethren,” said the Grand Master, “that we 
examine something into the former life and conversation of this 
woman, specially that we may discover whether she be one 
likely to use magical charms and spells, since the truths which 
we have heard may well incline us to suppose, that in this 
unhappy course our erring brother has been acted upon by 
some infernal enticement and delusion?” 

Herman of Goodalricke was the fourth Preceptor present; the 
other three were Conrade, Malvoisin, and Bois-Guilbert him- 
self. Herman was an ancient warrior, whose face was marked 
with scars inflicted by the sabre of the Moslemah, and had 
great rank and consideration among his brethren. He arose and 
bowed to the Grand Master, who instantly granted him license 
of speech. “I would crave to know, most Reverend Father, of 
our valiant brother, Brian de Bois-Guilbert, what he says to 
these wondrous accusations, and with what eye he himself now 
regards his unhappy intercourse with this Jewish maiden?” 

“Brian de Bois-Guilbert,” said the Grand Master, “thou hearest 
the question which our Brother of Goodalricke desirest thou 
should answer. I command thee to reply to him.” 
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Bois-Guilbert turned his head towards the Grand Master 
when thus addressed, and remained silent. 

“He is possessed by a dumb devil,” said the Grand Master. 
“Avoid thee, Sathanas!—Speak, Brian de Bois-Guilbert, I con- 
jure thee, by this symbol of our Holy Order.” 

Bois-Guilbert made an effort to suppress his rising scorn and 
indignation, the expression of which, he was well aware, would 
have little availed him. “Brian de Bois-Guilbert,” he answered, 
“replies not, most Reverend Father, to such wild and vague 
charges. If his honour be impeached he will defend it with his 
body, and with that sword which has often fought for Christen- 
dom.” 

“We forgive thee, Brother Brian,” said the Grand Master; 
“though that thou hast boasted thy warlike achievements before 
us, is a glorifying of thine own deeds, and cometh of the 
Enemy, who tempteth us to exalt our own worship. But thou 
hast our pardon, judging thou speakest less of thine own sug- 
gestion than from the impulse of him whom, by Heaven’s leave, 
we will quell and drive forth from our assembly.” A glance of 
disdain flashed from the dark fierce eyes of Bois-Guilbert, but 
he made no reply.—“And now,’ pursued the Grand Master, 
“since our brother of Goodalricke’s question has been thus im- 
perfectly answered, pursue we our quest, brethren, and with 
our patron’s assistance, we will search to the bottom this mys- 
tery of iniquity —Let those who have aught to witness of the 
life and conversation of this Jewish woman, stand forth before 
us.” There was a bustle in the lower part of the hall, and when 
the Grand Master inquired the reason, it was replied, there 
was in the crowd a bedridden man, whom the prisoner had 
restored to the prefect use of his limbs, by a miraculous balsam. 

The poor peasant, a Saxon by birth, was dragged forward to 
the bar, terrified at the penal consequences which he might 
have incurred by the guilt of having been cured of the palsy 
by a Jewish damsel. Perfectly cured he certainly was not, for 
he supported himself forward on crutches to give evidence. 
Most unwilling was his testimony, and given with many tears; 
but he admitted that two years since, when residing at York, 
he was suddenly afflicted with a sore disease, while labouring 
for Isaac the rich Jew, in his vocation of a joiner; that he had 


been unable to stir from his bed until the remedies applied by 
Rebecca’s directions, and especially a warming and spicy- 
smelling balsam, had in some degree restored him to the use 
of his limbs. Moreover, he said she had given him a pot of that 
precious ointment, and furnished him with a piece of money 
withal, to return to the house of his father, near to Temple- 
stowe. “And may it please your gracious Reverence,” said the 
man, “I cannot think the damsel meant harm by me, though 
she hath the ill hap to be a Jewess; for even when I used her 
remedy, I said the Pater and the Creed, and it never operated 
a whit less kindly.” 

“Peace, slave,” said the Grand Master, “and begone! It well 
suits brutes like thee to be tampering and tinkering with 
hellish cures, and to be giving your labour to the sons of mis- 
chief. I tell thee, the fiend can impose diseases for the very 
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purpose of removing them, in order to bring into credit some 
diabolical fashion of cure. Hast thou that unguent of which 
thou speakest?” 

The peasant, fumbling in his bosom with a trembling hand, 
produced a small box, bearing some Hebrew characters on the 
lid, which was, with the most of the audience, a sure proof that 
the devil had stood apothecary. Beaumanoir, after crossing 
himself, took the box into his hand, and, learned in most of the 
Eastern tongues, read with ease the motto on the lid,—The 
Lion of the Tribe of Judah hath conquered. “Strange powers 
of Sathanas,” said he, “which can convert Scripture into blas- 
phemy, mingling poison with our necessary food!—Is there 
no leech here who can tell us the ingredients of this mystic 
- unguent?” 

Two mediciners, as they called themselves, the one a monk, 
the other a barber, appeared, and avouched they knew nothing 
of the materials, excepting that they savoured of myrrh and 
camphire, which they took to be Oriental herbs. But with the 
true professional hatred to a successful practitioner of their art, 
they insinuated that, since the medicine was beyond their own 
knowledge, it must necessarily have been compounded from 
an unlawful and magical pharmacopæia; since they themselves, 
though no conjurers, fully understood. every branch of their 
art, so far as it might be exercised with the good faith of a 
Christian. When this medical research was ended, the Saxon 
peasant desired humbly to have back the medicine which he 
had found so salutary; but the Grand Master frowned severely 
at the request. “What is thy name, fellow?” said he to the 
cripple. 

“Higg, the son of Snell,” answered the peasant. 

“Then Higg, son of Snell,” said the Grand Master, “I tell thee 
it is better to be bedridden, than to accept the benefit of un- 
believers medicine that thou mayest arise and walk; better to 
despoil infields of their treasure by the strong hand than to 
accept of them benevolent gifts, or do them service for wages. 
Go thou, and do as I have said.” 

“Alack,” said the peasant, “an it shall not displease your 
Reverence, the lesson comes too late for me, for I am but a 
maimed man; but I will tell my two brethren, who serve the 
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rich Rabbi Nathan Ben Samuel, that your mastership says it is 
more lawful to rob him than to render him faithful service.” 

“Out with the prating villain!” said Beaumanoir, who was not 
prepared to refute this practical application of his general 
maxim. 

Higg, the son of Snell, withdrew into the crowd, but, inter- 
ested in the fate of his benefactress, lingered until he should 
learn her doom, even at the risk of again encountering the 
frown of that severe judge, the terror of which withered his very 
heart within him. 

At this period of the trial, the Grand Master commanded 
Rebecca to unveil herself. Opening her lips for the first time, 
she replied patiently, but with dignity—‘That it was not the 
wont of the daughters of her people to uncover their faces 
when alone in an assembly of strangers.” The sweet tones of 
her voice, and the softness of her reply, impressed on the 
audience a sentiment of pity and sympathy. But Beaumanoir, 
in whose mind the suppression of each feeling of humanity which 
could interfere with his imagined duty, was a virture of itself, 
repeated his commands that his victim should be unveiled. The 
guards were about to remove her veil accordingly, when she 
stood up before the Grand Master and said, “Nay, but for the 
love of your own daughters—Alas,” she said, recollecting her- 
self, “ye have no daughters!—yet for the remembrance of your 
mothers—for the love of your sisters, and of female decency, 
let me not be thus handled in your presence; it suits not a 
maiden to be disrobed by such rude grooms. I will obey you,” 
she added, with an expression of patient sorrow in her voice, 
which had almost melted the heart of Beaumanoir himself; 
“ye are elders among your people, and at your command I will 
shew the features of an ill-fated maiden.” 

She withdrew her veil, and looked on them with a counte- 
nance in which bashfulness contended with dignity. Her ex- 
ceeding beauty excited a murmur of surprise, and the younger 
knights told each other with their eyes, in silent correspond- 
ence, that Brian’s best apology was in the power of her real 
charms, rather than of her imaginary witchcraft. But Higg, the 
son of Snell, felt most deeply the effect produced by the sight 
of the countenance of his benefactress. “Let me go forth,” he 
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said to the warders at the door of the hall,—‘“let me go forth!— 
To look at her again will kill me, for I have had a share in 
murdering her.” 

“Peace, poor man,” said Rebecca, when she heard his exclama- 
tion; “thou hast done me no harm by speaking the truth—thou 
canst not aid me by thy complaints or lamentation. Peace, I 
pray thee—go home and save thyself.” 

Higg was about to be thrust out by the compassion of the 
warders, who were apprehensive lest his clamorous grief should 
draw upon them reprehension, and upon himself punishment; 
but he promised to be silent, and was permitted to remain. The 
two men-at-arms, with whom Albert Malvoisin had not failed to 
communicate upon the import of their testimony, were now 
called forward. Though both were hardened and inflexible vil- 
lains, the sight of the captive maiden, as well as her excelling 
beauty, at first appeared to stagger them; but an expressive 
glance from the Preceptor of Templestowe restored them to 
their dogged composure; and they delivered, with a precision 
which would have seemed suspicious to more impartial judges, 
circumstances either altogether fictitious or trivial, and natural 
in themselves, but rendered pregnant with suspicion by the ex- 
aggerated manner in which they were told, and the sinister 
commentary which the witnesses added to the facts. The cir- 
cumstances of their evidence would have been, in modern days, 
divided into two classes—those which were immaterial, and 
those which were actually and physically impossible. But both 
were, in those ignorant and superstitious times, easily credited 
as proofs of guilt—The first class set forth, that Rebecca was 
heard to mutter to herself in an unknown tongue—that the 
songs she sung by fits were of a strangely sweet sound, which 
made the ears of the hearer tingle, and his heart throb—that 
she spoke at times to herself, and seemed to look upward for a 
reply—that her garments were of a strange and mystic form, 
unlike those of women of good repute—that she had rings im- 
pressed with cabalistical devices, and that strange characters 
were broidered on her veil. 

All these circumstances, so natural and so trivial, were gravely 
listened to as proofs, or, at least, as affording strong suspicions 
that Rebecca had unlawful correspondence with mystical powers. 
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But there was less equivocal testimony, which the credulity of 
the assembly, or of the greater part, greedily swallowed, how- 
ever incredible. One of the soldiers had seen her work a cure 
upon a wounded man, brought with them to the castle of Tor- 
quilstone. She did, he said, make certain signs upon the wound, 
and repeated certain mysterious words, which he blessed God 
he understood not, when the iron head of a square cross-bow 
bolt disengaged itself from the wound, the bleeding was 
stanched, the wound was closed, and the dying man was within 
the quarter of an hour, walking upon the ramparts, and assisting 
the witness in managing a mangonel, or machine for hurling 
stones. This legend was probably founded upon the fact, that 
Rebecca had attended on the wounded Ivanhoe when in the 
castle of Torquilstone. But it was the more difficult to dispute 
the accuracy of the witness, as, in order to produce real evi- 
dence in support of his verbal testimony, he drew from his 
pouch the very bolt-head, which, according to his story, had 
been miraculously extracted from the wound; and as the iron 
weighed a full ounce it completely confirmed the tale, however 
miraculous. 

His comrade had been a witness from a neighbouring battle- 
ment of the scene betwixt Rebecca and Bois-Guilbert, when she 
was upon the point of precipitating herself from the top of the 
tower. Not to be behind his companion, this fellow stated that 
he had seen Rebecca perch herself upon the parapet of the tur- 
ret, and there take the form of a milk-white swan, under which 
appearance she flitted three times around the castle of Torquil- 
stone; then again settle on the turret, and once more assume the 
female form. 

Less than one half of this weighty evidence would have been 
sufficient to convict any old woman, poor and ugly, even though 
she had not been a Jewess. United with that fatal circumstance, 
the body of proof was too weighty for Rebecca’s youth, though 
combined with the most exquisite beauty. 

The Grand Master had collected the suffrages, and now in a 
solemn tone demanded of Rebecca what she had to say against 
the sentence of condemnation which he was about to pro- 
nounce. 

“To invoke your pity,” said the lovely Jewess, with a voice 
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tremulous with emotion, “would, I am aware, be as useless as I 
should hold it mean. To state that to relieve the sick and 
wounded of another religion, cannot be displeasing to the ac- 
knowledged Founder of both our faiths, were also unavailing; 
to plead that many things which these men (whom may Heaven 
pardon!) have spoken against me are impossible, would avail 
me but little, since you believe in their possibility; and still less 
would it advantage me to explain, that the peculiarities of my 
dress, language, and manners, are those of my people—I had 
well-nigh said of my country, but alas! we have no country. Nor 
will I even vindicate myself at the expense of my oppressor, 
who stands there listening to the fictions and surmises which 
seem to convert the tyrant into the victim.—God be judge be- 
tween him and me! but rather would I submit to ten such 
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deaths as your pleasure may denounce against me, than to listen 
to the suit which that man of Belial has urged upon me—friend- 
less, defenceless, and his prisoner. But he is of your own faith, 
and his lightest affirmance would weigh down the most solemn 
protestations of the distressed Jewess. I will not therefore return 
to himself the charge brought against me—but to himself—Yes, 
Brian de Bois-Guilbert, to thyself I appeal, whether these accu- 
sations are not false? as monstrous and calumnious as they are 
deadly?” 

There was a pause; all eyes turned to Brian de Bois-Guilbert. 
He was silent. 

“Speak,” she said, “if thou art a man—if thou art a Christian, 
speak!—I conjure thee, by the habit which thou dost wear, by 
the name thou dost inherit—by the knighthood thou dost vaunt 
—by the honour of thy mother—by the tomb and the bones of 
thy father—I conjure thee to say, are these things true?” 

“Answer her, brother,” said the Grand Master, “if the Enemy 
with whom thou dost wrestle will give thee power.” 

In fact, Bois-Guilbert seemed agitated by contending pas- 
sions, which almost convulsed his features, and it was with a 
constrained voice that at last he replied, looking to Rebecca,— 
“The scroll!—the scroll!” 

“Ay, said Beaumanoir, “this is indeed testimony! The victim 
of her witcheries can only name the fatal scroll, the spell in- 
scribed on which is, doubtless, the cause of his silence.” 

But Rebecca put another interpretation on the words extorted 
as it were from Bois-Guilbert, and glancing her eye upon the 
slip of parchment which she continued to hold in her hand, she 
read written thereupon in the Arabian character, Demand a 
Champion! The murmuring commentary which ran through the 
assembly at the strange reply of Bois-Guilbert, gave Rebecca 
leisure to examine, and instantly to destroy the scroll unob- 
served. When the whisper had ceased, the Grand Master spoke. 

“Rebecca, thou canst derive no benefit from the evidence of 
this unhappy knight, for whom, as we well perceive, the Enemy 
is yet too powerful. Has thou aught else to say?” 

“There is yet one chance of life left to me,” said Rebecca, 
“even by your own fierce laws. Life has been miserable—miser- 
able, at least, of late—but I will not cast away the gift of God, 
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while he affords me the means of defending it. I deny this 
charge—I maintain my innocence, and I declare the falsehood 
of this accusation—I challenge the privilege of trial by combat, 
and will appear by my champion.” 

“And who, Rebecca,” replied the Grand Master, “will lay lance 
in rest for a sorceress? who will be the champion of a Jewess?” 

“God will raise me up a champion,” said Rebecca—‘it cannot 
be that in merry England—the hospitable, the generous, the 
free, where so many are ready to peril their lives for honour, 
there will not be found one to fight for justice. But it is enough 
that I challenge the trial by combat—there lies my gage.” 

She took her embroidered glove from her hand, and flung it 

down before the Grand Master with an air of mingled simplicity 
and dignity, which excited universal surprise and admiration. 


Ivanhoe, by Sir Walter Scott, was first pub- 
lished in 1819. Attractive editions are issued 
by Houghton, Mifflin, illustrated by E. Boyd 
Smith; and by Dodd, Mead, illustrated with 


drawings from contemporary sources. 


The Last of the Mohicans 


BY JAMES FENIMORE COOPER 
Illustrations by James Daugherty 


Natty Bumpo, better known as Hawkeye, is 
one of the most famous fictional characters 
of the American frontier. In the following 
episode, the treacherous Magua, a rene- 
gade Huron, has taken Cora and Alice 
Munroe and the Mohican warrior Uncas cap- 
tive. Major Heyward, disguised as a French 
doctor, and Hawkeye, posing as a medicine 
man, attempt the rescue of Alice. 


A SINGLE moment served to convince the youth that he was 
‘mistaken. A hand was laid, with a powerful pressure, on his 
arm, and the low voice of Uncas muttered in his ears,— 
“The Hurons are dogs. The sight of a coward’s blood can 
never make a warrior tremble. The ‘Gray Head’ and the Saga- 
more are safe, and the rifle of Hawkeye is not asleep. Go,— 
Uncas and the ‘Open Hand’ are now strangers. It is enough.” 
Heyward would gladly have heard more, but a gentle push 
from his friend urged him towards the door, and admonished 
him of the danger that might attend the discovery of their inter- 
course. Slowly and reluctantly yielding to the necessity, he 
quitted the place, and mingled with the throng that hovered 
nigh. The dying fires in the clearing cast a dim and uncertain 
light on the dusky figures that were silently. stalking to and fro; 
and occasionally a brighter gleam than common glanced into 
the lodge, and exhibited the figure of Uncas still maintaining its 
upright attitude near the dead body of the Huron. 
A knot of warriors soon entered the place again, and reissu- 
ing, they bore the senseless remains into the adjacent woods. 
After this termination of the scene, Duncan wandered among 
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the lodges, unquestioned and unnoticed, endeavoring to find 
some trace of her in whose behalf he incurred the risk he ran. 
In the present temper of the tribe, it would have been easy to 
have fled and rejoined his companions, had such a wish crossed 
his mind. But, in addition to the never-ceasing anxiety on ac- 
count of Alice, a fresher, though feebler interest in the fate of 
Uncas assisted to chain him to the spot. He continued, there- 
fore, to stray from hut to hut, looking into each only to en- 
counter additional disappointment, until he had made the entire 
circuit of the village. Abandoning a species of inquiry that 
proved so fruitless, he retraced his steps to the council lodge, 
resolved to seek and question David, in order to put an end to 
his doubts. 

On reaching the building which had proved alike the seat of 
judgment and the place of execution, the young man found that 
the excitement had already subsided. The warriors had reas- 
sembled, and were now calmly smoking, while they conversed 
gravely on the chief incidents of their recent expedition to the 
head of the Horican. Though the return of Duncan was likely to 
remind them of his character, and the suspicious circumstances 
of his visit, it produced no visible sensation. So far, the terrible 
scene that had just occurred proved favorable to his views, and 
he required no other prompter than his own feelings to con- 
vince him of the expediency of profiting by so unexpected an 
advantage. 

Without seeming to hesitate, he walked into the lodge, and 
took his seat with a gravity that accorded admirably with the 
deportment of his hosts. A hasty but searching glance sufficed to 
tell him that, though Uncas still remained where he had left 
him, David had not reappeared. No other restraint was imposed 
on the former than the watchful looks of a young Huron, who 
had placed himself at hand; though an armed warrior leaned 
against the post that formed one side of the narrow door-way. 
In every other respect, the captive seemed at liberty; still he was 
excluded from all participation in the discourse, and possessed 
much more of the air of some finely moulded statue than a man 
having life and volition. 

Heyward had too recently witnessed a frightful instance of 
the prompt punishments of the people into whose hands he had 
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fallen, to hazard an exposure by any officious boldness. He 
would greatly have preferred silence and meditation to speech, 
when a discovery of his real condition might prove so instantly 
fatal. Unfortunately for this prudent resolution, his entertainers 
appeared otherwise disposed. He had not long occupied the seat 
wisely taken a little in the shade, when another of the elder 
warriors, who spoke the French language, addressed him:— 
“My Canada father does not forget his children,” said the 
chief; “I thank him. An evil spirit lives in the wife of one of my 
young men. Can the cunning stranger frighten him away?” 

Heyward possessed some knowledge of the mummery prac- 
tised among the Indians, in the cases of such supposed visita- 
tions. He saw, at a glance, that the circumstance might 
possibly be improved to further his own end. It would, there- 
fore, have been difficult, just then, to have uttered a proposal 
that would have given him more satisfaction. Aware of the ne- 
cessity of preserving the dignity of his imaginary character, 
however, he repressed his feelings, and answered with suitable 
mystery,— 

“Spirits differ; some yield to the power of wisdom, while 
others are too strong.” 

“My brother is a great medicine,” said the cunning savage; 
“he will try?” 

A gesture of assent was the answer. The Huron was content 
with the assurance, and resuming his pipe, he awaited the proper 
moment to move. The impatient Heyward, inwardly execrating 
the cold customs of the savages, which required such sacrifices 
to appearance, was fain to assume an air of indifference, equal 
to that maintained by the chief, who was, in truth, a near rela- 
tive of the afflicted woman. The minutes lingered, and the de- 
lay had seemed an hour to the adventurer in empiricism, when 
the Huron laid aside his pipe, and drew his robe across his 
breast, as if about to lead the way to the lodge of the invalid. 
Just then, a warrior of powerful frame darkened the door, and 
stalking silently among the attentive group, he seated himself 
on one end of the low pile of brush which sustained Duncan. 
The latter cast an impatient look at his neighbor, and felt his 
flesh creep with uncontrollable horror when he found himself 
in actual contact with Magua. 
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The sudden return of this artful and dreaded chief caused a 
delay in the departure of the Huron. Several pipes, that had 
been extinguished, were lighted again: while the newcomer, 
without speaking a word, drew his tomahawk from his girdle, 
and filling the bowl on its head, began to inhale the vapors of 
the weed ‘through the hollow handle, with as much indifference 
as if he had not been absent two dreary days on a long and toil- 
some hunt. Ten minutes, which appeared so many ages to Dun- 
can, might have passed in this manner: and the warriors were 
fairly enveloped in a cloud of white smoke before any of them 
spoke. 

“Welcome!” one at length uttered; “has my friend found the 
moose?” 

“The young men stagger under their burdens,” returned 
Magua. ° ‘Tel’ “Reed-that- aie Se go on the hunting-path; he will 
meet them.” 

A deep and awful silence succeeded the utterance of the for- 
bidden name. Each pipe dropped from the lips of its owner as 
though all had inhaled an impurity at the same instant. The 
smoke wreathed above their heads in little eddies, and curling 
in a spiral form, it ascended swiftly through the opening in the 
root of the lodge, leaving the place beneath clear of its fumes, 
and each dark visage distinctly visible. The looks of most of the 
warriors were riveted on the earth; though a few of the younger 
and less gifted of the party suffered their wild and glaring eye- 
balls to roll in the direction of a white-headed savage, who sat 
between two of the most venerated chiefs of the tribe. There 
was nothing in the air or attire of this Indian that would seem 
to entitle him to such a distinction. The former was rather de- 
pressed, than remarkable for the bearing of the natives; and the 
latter was such as was commonly worn by the ordinary men of 
the nation. Like most around him, for more than a minute his 
look too was on the ground; but, trusting his eyes at length to 
steal a glance aside, he perceived that he was becoming an ob- 
ject of general attention. Then he arose and lifted his voice in 
the general silence. 

“It was a lie,” he said; “I had no son. He who was called by 
that name is forgotten; his blood was pale, and it came not from 
the veins of a Huron; the wicked Chippewas cheated my squaw. 
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The Great Spirit has said, that the family of Wiss-entush should 
end; he is happy who knows that the evil of his race dies with 
himself. I have done.” 

The speaker, who was the father of the recreant young In- 
dian, looked round and about him, as if seeking commendation 
of his stoicism in the eyes of his auditors. But the stern customs 
of his people had made too severe an exaction of the feeble old 
man. The expression of his eye contradicted his figurative and 
boastful language, while every muscle in his wrinkled visage 
was working with anguish. Standing a single minute to enjoy his 
bitter triumph, he turned away, as if sickening at the gaze of 
men, and veiling his face in his blanket, he walked from the 
lodge with the noiseless step of an Indian, seeking, in the pri- 
vacy of his own abode, the sympathy of one like himself, aged, 
forlorn, and childless. 

The Indians, who believe in the hereditary transmission of 
virtues and defects in character, suffered him to depart in si- 
lence. Then, with an elevation of breeding that many in a more 
cultivated state of society might profitably emulate, one of the 
chiefs drew the attention of the young men from the weakness 
they had just witnessed, by saying, in a cheerful voice, address- 
ing himself in courtesy to Magua, as the newest comer,— 

“The Delawares have been like bears after the honey-pots, 
prowling around my village. But who has ever found a Huron 
asleep?” 

The darkness of the impending cloud which precedes a burst 
of thunder was not blacker than the brow of Magua as he ex- 
claimed,— 

“The Delawares of the Lakes!” 

“Not so. They who wear the petticoats of squaws, on their own 
river. One of them has been passing the tribe.” 

“Did my young men take his scalp?” 

“His legs were good, though his arm is better for the hoe than 
the tomahawk,” returned the other, pointing to the immovable 
form of Uncas. 

Instead of manifesting any womanish curiosity to feast his 
eyes with the sight of a captive from a people he was known to 
have so much reason to hate, Magua continued to smoke, with 
the meditative air that he usually maintained, when there was 
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no immediate call on his cunning or his eloquence. Although se- 
cretly amazed at the facts communicated by the speech of the 
aged father, he permitted himself to ask no questions, reserving 
his inquiries for a more suitable moment. It was only after a 
sufficient interval that he shook the ashes from his pipe, replaced 
the tomahawk, tightened his girdle, and arose, casting for the 
first time a glance in the direction of the prisoner, who stood a 
little behind him. The wary, though seemingly abstracted Un- 
cas, caught a glimpse of the movement, and turning suddenly 
to the light, their looks met. Near a minute these two bold and 
untamed spirits stood regarding one another steadily in the eye, 
neither quailing in the least before the fierce gaze he encoun- 
tered. The form of Uncas dilated, and his nostrils opened like 
those of a tiger at bay; but so rigid and unyielding was his pos- 
ture, that he might easily have been converted by the imagina- 
tion into an exquisite and faultless representation of the warlike 
deity of his tribe. The lineaments of the quivering features of 
Magua proved more ductile; his countenance gradually lost its 
character of defiance in an expression of ferocious joy, and 
heaving a breath from the very bottom of his chest, he pro- 
nounced aloud the very formidable name of— 
“Le Cerf Agile!” 

Each warrior sprang upon his feet at the utterance of the 
well known appellation, and there was a short period during 
which the stoical constancy of the natives was completely con- 
quered by surprise. The hated and yet respected name was 
repeated as by one voice, carrying the sound even beyond the 
limits of the lodge. The women and children, who lingered 
around the entrance, took up the words in an echo, which was 
succeeded by another shrill and plaintive howl. The latter was 
not yet ended, when the sensation among the men had entirely 
abated. Each one in presence seated himself, as though ashamed 
of his precipitation; but it was many minutes before their mean- 
ing eyes ceased to roll towards their captive, in curious exami- 
nation of a warrior who had so often proved his prowess on the 
best and proudest of their nation. Uncas enjoyed his victory, but 
was content with merely exhibiting his triumph by a quiet smile 
—an emblem of scorn which belongs to all time and every 
nation. 
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Magua caught the expression, and raising his arm, he shook 
it at the captive, the light silver ornaments attached to his 
bracelet rattling with the trembling agitation of the limb, as, in 
a tone of vengeance, he exclaimed, in English,— 

“Mohican, you die!” 

“The healing waters will never bring the dead Hurons to life,” 
returned Uncas, in the music of the Delawares; “the tumbling 
river washes their bones; their men are squaws; their women 
owls. Go! call together the Huron dogs, that they may look upon 
a warrior. My nostrils are offended, they scent the blood of a 
coward.” 

The latter allusion struck deep, and the injury rankled. Many 
of the Hurons understood the strange tongue in which the cap- 
tive spoke, among which number was Magua. This cunning 
savage beheld, and instantly profited by his advantage. Drop- 
ping the light robe of skin from his shoulder, he stretched forth 
his arm, and commenced a burst of his dangerous and artful 
eloquence. However much his influence among his people had 
been impaired by his occasional and besetting weakness, as well 
as by his desertion of the tribe, his courage and his fame as an 
orator was undeniable. He never spoke without auditors, and 
rarely without making converts to his opinions. On the present 
occasion, his native powers were stimulated by the thirst of 
revenge. 

He again recounted the events of the attack on the island at 
Glenn’s, the death of his associates, and the escape of their most 
formidable enemies. Then he described the nature and position 
of the mount whither he had led such captives as had fallen into 
their hands. Of his own bloody intentions towards the maidens, 
and of his baffled malice he made no mention, but passed rapid- 
ly on to the surprise of the party by La Longue Carabine, and 
its fatal termination. Here he paused, and looked about him, in 
affected veneration for the departed, but, in truth, to note the 
effect of his opening narrative. As usual, every eye was riveted 
on his face. Each dusky figure seemed a breathing statue, so 
motionless was the posture, so intense the attention of the in- 
dividual. 

Then Magua dropped his voice, which ‘had hitherto been 
clear, strong, and elevated, and touched upon the merits of the 
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dead. No quality that was likely to command the sympathy of 
an Indian escaped his notice. One had never been known to fol- 
low the chase in vain; another had been indefatigable on the 
trail of their enemies. This was brave, that generous. In short, 
he so managed his allusions, that in a nation, which was com- 
posed of so few families, he contrived to strike every chord that 
might find, in its turn, some breast in which to vibrate. 

“Are the bones of my young men,” he concluded, “in the 
burial-place of the Hurons? You know they are not. Their spirits 
are gone towards the setting sun, and are already crossing the 
great waters, to the happy hunting-grounds. But they departed 
without food, without guns or knives, without moccasins, naked 
and poor as they were born. Shall this be? Are their souls to 
enter the land of the just like hungry Iroquois or unmanly 
Delawares; or shall they meet their friends with arms in their 
hands and robes on their backs? What will our fathers think the 
tribes of the Wyandots have become? They will look on their 
children with a dark eye, and say, Go! a Chippewa has come 
hither with the name of a Huron. Brothers, we must not forget 
the dead; a redskin never ceases to remember. We will load the 
back of this Mohican until he staggers under our bounty, and 
despatch him after my young men. They call to us for aid, 
though our ears are not open; they say, Forget us not. When 
they see the spirit of this Mohican toiling after them with his 
burden, they will know we are of that mind. Then will they go 
on happy; and our children will say, “So did our fathers to their 
friends, so must we do to them.’ What is a Yengee? we have 
slain many, but the earth is still pale. A stain on the name of a 
Huron can only be hid by blood that comes from the veins of an 
Indian. Let this Delaware die.” 

The effect of such an harangue, delivered in the nervous lan- 
guage and with the emphatic manner of a Huron orator, could 
scarcely be mistaken. Magua had so artfully blended the natural 
sympathies with the religious superstition of his auditors, that 
their minds, already prepared by custom to sacrifice a victim to 
the manes of their countrymen, lost every vestige of humanity in 
a wish for revenge. One warrior in particular, a man of wild 
and ferocious mien, had been conspicuous for the attention he 
had given to the words of the speaker. His countenance had 
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changed with each passing emotion, until it settled into a look 
of deadly malice. As Magua ended he arose, and uttering the 
yell of a demon, his polished little axe was seen glancing in the 
torch-light as he whirled it above his head. The motion and the 
cry were too sudden for words to interrupt his bloody intention. 
It appeared as if a bright gleam shot from his hand, which was 
crossed at the same moment by a dark and powerful line. The 
former was the tomahawk in its passage; the latter the arm that 
Magua darted forward to divert its aim. The quick and ready 
motion of the chief was not entirely too late. The keen weapon 
cut the war-plume from the scalping-tuft of Uncas, and passed 
through the frail wall of the lodge, as though it were hurled 
from some formidable engine. 

Duncan had seen the threatening action, and sprang upon his 
feet, with a heart which while it leaped into his throat, swelled 
with the most generous resolution in behalf of his friend. A 
glance told him that the blow had failed, and terror changed to 
admiration. Uncas stood still, looking his enemy in the eye with 
features that seemed superior to emotion. Marble could not be 
colder, calmer, or steadier than the countenance he put upon 
this sudden and vindictive attack. Then, as if pitying a want of 
skill which had proved so fortunate to himself, he smiled, and 
muttered a few words of contempt in his own tongue. 

“No!” said Magua, after satisfying himself of the safety of the 
captive; “the sun must shine on his shame; the squaws must see 
his flesh tremble, or our revenge will be like the play of boys. 
Go! take him where there is silence; let us see if a Delaware can 
sleep at night, and in the morning die.” 1 

The young men whose duty it was to guard the prisoner in- 
stantly passed their ligaments of bark across his arms, and led 
him from the lodge, amid a profound and ominous silence. It 
was only as the figure of Uncas stood in the opening of the door 
that his firm step hesitated. There he turned, and, in the sweep- 
ing and haughty glance that he threw around the circle of his 
enemies, Duncan caught a look which he was glad to construe 
into an expression that he was not entirely deserted by hope. 

Magua was content with his success, or too much occupied 
with his secret purposes to push his inquiries any further. Shak- 
ing his mantle, and folding it on his bosom, he also quitted the 
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place, without pursuing a subject which might have proved so 
fatal to the individual at his elbow. Notwithstanding his rising 
resentment, his natural firmness, and his anxiety in behalf of 
Uncas, Heyward felt sensibly relieved by the absence of so dan- 
gerous and so subtle a foe.The excitement produced by the 
speech gradually subsided. The warriors resumed their seats, 
and clouds of smoke once more filled the lodge. For near half 
an hour, not a syllable was uttered, or scarcely a look cast aside; 
a grave and meditative silence being the ordinary succession to 
every scene of violence and commotion among those beings, 
who were alike so impetuous and yet so self-restrained. 

When the chief who had solicited the aid of Duncan finished 
his pipe, he made a final and successful movement towards de- 
parting. A motion of a finger was the intimation he gave the 
supposed physician to follow; and passing through the clouds of 
smoke, Duncan was glad, on more accounts than one, to be able, 
at last, to breathe the pure air of a cool and refreshing summer 
evening. 

Instead of pursuing his way among those lodges where Hey- 
ward had already made his unsuccessful search, his companion 
turned aside, and proceeded directly towards the base of an ad- 
jacent mountain, which overhung the temporary village. A 
thicket of brush skirted its foot, and it became necessary to pro- 
ceed through a crooked and narrow path. The boys had resumed 
their sports in the clearing, and were enacting a mimic chase to 
the post among themselves. In order to render their games as 
like the reality as possible, one of the boldest of their number 
had conveyed a few brands into some piles of tree-tops that had 
hitherto escaped the burning. The blaze of one of these fires 
lighted the way of the chief and Duncan, and gave a character 
of additional wildness to the rude scenery. At a little distance 
from a bald rock, and directly in its front, they entered a grassy 
opening, which they prepared to cross. Just then fresh fuel was 
added to the fire, and a powerful light penetrated even to that 
distant spot. It fell upon the white surface of the mountain, and 
was reflected downwards upon a dark and mysterious-looking 
being that arose, unexpectedly, in their path. 

The Indian paused, as if doubtful whether to proceed, and 
permitted his companion to approach his side. A large black 
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ball, which at first seemed stationary, now began to move in a 
manner that to the latter was inexplicable. Again the fire bright- 
ened, and its glare fell more distinctly on the object. Then even 
Duncan knew it, by its restless and sidelong attitudes, which 
kept the upper part of its form in constant motion, while the 
animal itself appeared seated, to be a bear. Though it growled 
loudly and fiercely, and there were instants when its glistening 
eye-balls might be seen, it gave no other indications of hostility. 
The Huron, at least, seemed assured that the intentions of this 
singular intruder were peaceable, for after giving it an attentive 
examination, he quietly pursued his course. 

Duncan, who knew that the animal was often domesticated 
among the Indians, followed the example of his companion, be- 
lieving that some favorite of the tribe had found its way into the 
thicket, in search of food. They passed it unmolested. Though 
obliged to come nearly in contact with the monster, the Huron, 
who had first so warily determined the character of his strange 
visitor, was now content with proceeding without wasting a mo- 
ment in further examination; but Heyward was unable to pre- 
vent his eyes from looking backward, in salutary watchfulness 
against attacks in the rear. His uneasiness was in no degree 
diminished when he perceived the beast rolling along their path, 
and following their footsteps. He would have spoken, but 
the Indian at that moment shoved aside a door of bark, and 
entered a cavern in the bosom of the mountain. 

Profiting by so easy a method of retreat, Duncan stepped 
after him, and was gladly closing the slight cover to the opening, 
when he felt it drawn from his hand by the beast, whose shaggy 
form immediately darkened the passage. They were now in a 
straight and long gallery, in a chasm of the rocks, where retreat 
without encountering the animal was impossible. Making the 
best of the circumstances, the young man pressed forward, 
keeping as close as possible to his conductor. The bear growled 
frequently at his heels, and once or twice its enormous paws 
were laid on his person, as if disposed to prevent his further 
passage into the den. 

How long the nerves of Heyward would have sustained him 
in this extraordinary situation, it might be difficult to decide; for, 
happily, he soon found relief. A glimmer of light had constantly 
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been in their front, and they now arrived at the place whence 
it proceeded. 

A large cavity in the rock had been rudely fitted to answer 
the purposes of many apartments. The subdivisions were simple 
but ingenious, being composed of stone, sticks, and bark, inter- 
mingled. Openings above admitted the light by day, and at 
night fires and torches supplied the place of the sun. Hither the 
Hurons had brought most of their valuables, especially those 
which more particularly pertained to the nation; and hither, as 
it now appeared, the sick woman, who was believed to be the 
victim of supernatural power, had been transported also, under 
an impression that her tormentor would find more difficulty in 
making his assaults through walls of stone than through the 
leafy coverings of the lodges. The apartment into which Duncan 
and his guide first entered, had been exclusively devoted to her 
accommodation. The latter approached her bedside, which was 
surrounded by females, in the center of whom Heyward was 
surprised to find his missing friend David. 

A single look was sufficient to apprise the pretended leech 
that the invalid was far beyond his powers of healing. She lay 
in a sort of paralysis, indifferent to the objects which crowded 
before her sight, and happily unconscious of suffering. Heyward 
was far from regretting that his mummeries were to be per- 
formed on one who was much too ill to take an interest in their 
failure or success. The slight qualm of conscience which had 
been excited by the intended deception was instantly appeased, 
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and he began to collect his thoughts, in order to enact his part 
with suitable spirit, when he found he was about to be antici- 
pated in his skill by an attempt to prove the power of music. 

Gamut, who had stood prepared to pour forth his spirit in 
song when the visitors entered, after delaying a moment, drew 
a strain from his pipe, and commenced a hymn that might have 
worked a miracle, had faith. in its efficacy been of much avail. 
He was allowed to proceed to the close, the Indians respecting 
his imaginary infirmity, and Duncan too glad of the delay to 
hazard the slightest interruption. As the dying cadence of his 
strains was falling on the ears of the latter, he started aside at 
hearing them repeated behind him in a voice half human, half 
sepulchral. Looking around, he beheld the shaggy monster 
seated on end in a shadow of the cavern, where, while his 
restless body swung in the uneasy manner of the animal, it 
repeated, in a sort of low growl, sound, if not words, which bore 
some slight resemblance to the melody of the singer. 

The effect of so strange an echo on David may better be 
imagined than described. His eyes opened as if he doubted their 
truth; and his voice became instantly mute in excess of wonder. 
A deep-laid scheme, of communicating some important intelli- 
gence to Heyward, was driven from his recollection by an emo- 
tion which very nearly resembled fear, but which he was fain 
to believe was admiration. Under its influence, he exclaimed 
aloud—“She expects you, and is at hand,” and precipitately 
left the cavern. l 

There was a strange blending of the ridiculous with that 
which was solemn in this scene. The beast still continued its 
rolling, and apparently untiring movements, though its ludi- 
crous attempt to imitate the melody of David ceased the instant 
the latter abandoned the field. The words of Gamut were, as has 
been seen, in his native tongue; and to Duncan they seemed 
pregnant with some hidden meaning, though nothing present 
assisted him in discovering the object of their illusion. A speedy 
end was, however, put to every conjecture on the subject, by 
the manner of the chief, who advanced to the bedside of the 
invalid, and beckoned away the whole group of female attend- 
ants that had clustered there to witness the skill of the stranger. 
He was implicitly, though reluctantly, obeyed; and when the 
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low echo which rang along the hollow natural gallery from the 
distant closing door had ceased, pointing towards his insensible 
daughter, he said,— 

“Now let my brother show his power.” 

Thus unequivocally called on to exercise the functions of his 
assumed character, Heyward was apprehensive that the small- 
est delay might prove dangerous. Endeavoring then to collect 
his ideas, he prepared to perform that species of incantation, and 
those uncouth rites, under which the Indian conjurers are ac- 
customed to conceal their ignorance and impotency. It is more 
than probable that, in the disordered: state of his thoughts, he 
would soon have fallen into some suspicious, if not fatal error, 
had not his incipient attempts been interrupted by a fierce 
growl from the quadruped. Three several times did he renew his 
efforts to proceed, and as often was he met by the same unac- 
countable opposition, each interruption seeming more savage 
and threatening than the preceding. 

“The cunning ones are jealous,” said the Huron; “I go. Brother, 
the woman is the wife of one of my bravest young men; deal 
justly by her. Peace!” he added, beckoning to the discontented 
beast to be quiet; “I go.” 

The chief was as good as his word, and Duncan now found 
himself alone in that wild and desolate abode, with the helpless 
invalid, and the fierce and dangerous brute. The latter listened 
to the movements of the Indian with that air of sagacity that a 
bear is known to possess, until another echo announced that he 
had also left the cavern, when it turned and came waddling up 
to Duncan, before whom it seated itself, in its natural attitude, 
erect like a man. The youth looked anxiously about him for 
some weapon, with which he might make a resistance against 
the attack he now seriously expected. 

It seemed, however, as if the humor of the animal had sud- 
denly changed. Instead of continuing its discontented growls, 
or manifesting any further signs of anger, the whole of its shag- 
gy body shook violently, as if agitated by some strange internal 
convulsion. The huge and unwieldly talons pawed stupidly 
about the grinning muzzle, and while Heyward kept his eyes 
riveted on its movements with jealous watchfulness, the grim 
head fell on one side, and in its place appeared the honest, 
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sturdy countenance of the scout, who was indulging from the 
bottom of his soul, in his own peculiar expression of merriment. 

“Hist!” said the wary woodsman, interrupting Heyward’s ex- 
clamation of surprise; “the varlets are about the place, and any 
sounds that are not natural to witchcraft would bring them 
back upon us in a body.” 

“Tell me the meaning of this masquerade; and why you have 
attempted so desperate an adventure.” 

“Ah! reason and calculation are often outdone by accident,” 
returned the scout. “But as a story should always commence at 
the beginning, I will tell you the whole in order. After we 
parted I placed the commandant and the Sagamore in an old 
beaver lodge, where they are safer from the Hurons than they 
would be in the garrison of Edward, for your high northwest 
Indians, not having as yet got the traders among them, continue 
to venerate the beaver. After which Uncas and I pushed for the 
other encampment, as was agreed; have you seen the lad?” 

“To my great grief; he is captive, and condemned to die at the 
rising of the sun.” 

“I had misgivings that such would be his fate,” resumed the 
scout, in a less confident and joyous tone. But soon regaining 
his naturally firm voice, he continued: “His bad fortune is the 
true reason of my being here, for it would never do to abandon 
such a boy to the Hurons. A rare time the knaves would have 
of it, could they tie The Bounding Elk and The Long Carabine, 
as they call me, to the same stake! Though why they have given 
me such a name I never knew, there being as little likeness be- 
tween the gifts of ‘Killdeer, and the performance of one of your 
real Canada carabynes, as there is between the natur of a pipe- 
stone and a flint!” 

“Keep to your tale,” said the impatient Heyward; “we know 
not at what moment the Hurons may return.” 

“No fear of them. A conjurer must have his time, like a strag- 
gling priest in the settlements. We are as safe from interruption 
as a missionary would be at the beginning of a two hours’ dis- 
course, Well, Uncas and I fell in with a return party of the 
varlets; the lad was much too forward for a scout; nay, for that 
matter, being of hot blood, he was not so much to blame; and, 
after all, one of the Hurons proved a coward, and in fleeing led 
him into an ambushment.” 
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“And dearly has he paid for the weakness!” 

The scout significantly passed his hand across his own throat, 
and nodded, as if he said, “I comprehend your meaning.” After 
which he continued, in a more audible though scarcely more in- 
telligible language,— 

“After the loss of the boy I turned upon the Hurons, as you 
may judge. There have been scrimmages atween one or two of 
their outlyers and myself; but that is neither here nor there. So, 
after I had shot the imps, I got in pretty nigh to the lodges 
without further commotion. Then what should luck do in my 
favor, but lead me to the very spot where one of the most fa- 
mous conjurers of the tribe was dressing himself, as I well knew, 
for some great battle with Satan—though why should I call that 
luck, which it now seems was an especial ordering of Provi- 
dence! So a judgmatical rap over the head stiffened the lying 
imposter for a time, and leaving him a bit of walnut for his sup- 
per, to prevent an uproar, and stringing him up atween two 
sapplings, I made free with his finery, and took the part of the 
bear on myself, in order that the operations might proceed.” 

“And admirably did you enact the character; the animal itself 
might have been shamed by the representation.” 

“Lord, major,” returned the flattered woodsman, “I should be 
but a poor scholar for one who has studied so long in the wil- 
derness, did I not know how to set forth the movements and 
natur of such a beast. Had it been now a catamount, or even 
a full-sized panther, I would have embellished a performance 
for you worth regarding. But it is no such marvelous feat to ex- 
hibit the feats of so dull a beast; though, for that matter too, a 
bear may be overacted. Yes, yes; it is not every imitator that 
knows natur’ may be outdone easier than she is equalled. But all 
our work is yet before us: where is the gentle one?” 

“Heaven knows; I have examined every lodge in the village, 
without discovering the slightest trace of her presence in the 
tribe.” 

“You heard what the singer said, as he left us,—‘She is at 
hand, and expects you?” 

“I have been compelled to believe he alluded to this unhappy 
woman. 

“The simpleton was frightened, and blundered through his 
message; but he had a deeper meaning. Here are walls enough 
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to separate the whole settlement. A bear ought to climb; there- 
fore will I take a look above them. There may be honey-pots hid 
in these rocks, and I am a beast you know, that has a hankering 
for the sweets.” 

The scout looked behind him, laughing at his own conceit, 
while he clambered up the partition, imitating, as he went, the 
clumsy motions of the beast he represented; but the instant the 
summit was gained he made a gesture for silence, and slid 
down with the utmost precipitation. 

“She is here,” he whispered, “and by that door you will find 
her. I would have spoken a word of comfort to the afflicted soul; 
but the sight of such a monster might upset her reason. Though 
for that matter, major, you are none of the most inviting your- 
self in your paint.” 

Duncan, who had already sprung eagerly forward, drew in- 
stantly back on hearing these discouraging words. 

“Am I, then, so very revolting?” he demanded, with an air of 
chagrin. 

“You might not startle a wolf, or turn the Royal Americans 
from a charge; but I have seen the time when you had a better- 
favored look; your streaked countenances are not ill-judged of 
by the squaws, but young women of white blood give the pref- 
erence to their own color. See,” he added, pointing to a place 
where the water trickled from a rock, forming a little crystal 
spring before it found an issue through the adjacent crevices; 
“you may easily get rid of the Sagamore’s daub, and when you 
come back I will try my hand at a new embellishment. It’s as 
common for a conjurer to alter his paint as for a buck in the set- 
tlements to change his finery.” 

The deliberate woodsman had little occasion to hunt for argu- 
ments to enforce his advice. He was yet speaking when Duncan 
availed himself of the water. In a moment every frightful or 
offensive mark was obliterated, and the youth appeared again 
in the lineaments with which he had been gifted by nature. 
Thus prepared for an interview with his mistress, he took a 
hasty leave of his companion, and disappeared through the in- 
dicated passage. The scout witnessed his departure with com- 
placency, nodding his head after him, and muttering his good 
wishes; after which he very coolly set about an examination of 
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the state of the larder, among the Hurons—the cavern, among 
other purposes, being used as a receptacle for the fruits of their 
hunts. 

Duncan had no other guide than a distant glimmering light, 
which served, however, the office of a polar star to the lover. By 
its aid he was enabled to enter the haven of his hopes, which 
was merely another apartment of the cavern, that had been 
solely appropriated to the safe-keeping of so important a 
prisoner as a daughter of the commandant of William Henry. 
It was profusely strewed with the plunder of that unlucky 
fortress. In the midst of this confusion he found her he sought, 
pale, anxious, and terrified, but lovely. David had prepared her 
for such a visit. 

“Duncan!” she exclaimed, in a voice that seemed to tremble 
at the sounds created by itself. 

“Alice,” he answered, leaping carelessly among trunks, boxes, 
arms, and furniture, until he stood at her side. 

“I knew that you would never desert me,” she said, looking 
up with a momentary glow on her otherwise dejected counte- 
nance. “But you are alone! grateful as it is to be thus remem- 
bered, I could wish to think you are not entirely alone.” 

Duncan, observing that she trembled in a manner which be- 
trayed her inability to stand, gently induced her to be seated, 
while he recounted those leading incidents which it has been 
our task to record. Alice listened with breathless interest; and 
though the young man touched lightly on the sorrows of the 
stricken father, taking care, however, not to wound the self- 
love of his auditor, the tears ran as freely down the cheeks of 
the daughter as though she had never wept before. The sooth- 
ing tenderness of Duncan, however, soon quieted the first burst 
of her emotions, and she then heard him to the close with un- 
divided attention, if not with composure. 

“And now, Alice,” he added, “you will see how much is still 
expected of you. By the assistance of our experienced and in- 
valuable friend, the scout, we may find our way from this sav- 
age people, but you will have to exert your utmost fortitude. Re- 
member that you fly to the arms of your venerable parent, and 
how much his happiness, as well as your own, depends on those 
exertions.” 
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“Can I do otherwise for a father who has done so much for 
me?” 

“And for me too,” continued the youth, gently pressing the 
hand he held in both his own. 

The look of innocence and surprise which he received in re- 
turn convinced Duncan of the necessity of being more explicit. 

“This is neither the place nor the occasion to detain you with 
selfish wishes,” he added; “but what heart loaded like mine 
would not wish to cast its burden? They say misery is the 
closest of all ties; our common suffering in your behalf left but 
little to be explained between your father and myself.” 

“And dearest Cora, Duncan; surely Cora was not forgotten?” 

“Not forgotten! no; regretted, as woman was seldom mourned 
before. Your venerable father knew no difference between his 
children; but I—Alice, you will not be offended when I say, 
that to me her worth was in a degree obscured—" 

“Then you knew not the merit of my sister,” said Alice, with- 
drawing her hand; “of you she ever speaks as of one who is 
her nearest friend.” 

“I would gladly believe her such,” returned Duncan, hastily; 
“I could wish her to be even more; but with you, Alice, I have 
the permission of your father to aspire to a still nearer and 
dearer tie.” 

Alice trembled violently, and there was an instant during 
which she bent her face aside, yielding to the emotions com- 
mon to her sex; but they quickly passed away, leaving her 
mistress of her deportment, if not of her affections. 

“Heyward, ’she said, looking him full in the face with a touch- 
ing expression of innocence and dependency, “give me the 
sacred presence and the holy sanction of that parent before 
you urge me further.” 

“Though more I should not, less I could not say,” the youth 
was about to answer, when he was interrupted by a light tap 
on his shoulder. Starting to his feet, he turned, and, confronting 
the intruder, his looks fell on the dark form and malignant 
visage of Magua. The deep guttural laugh of the savage sound- 
ed, at such a moment, to Duncan like the hellish taunt of a 
demon. Had he pursued the sudden and fierce impulse of the 
instant, he would have cast himself on the Huron, and com- 
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mitted their fortunes to the issue of a deadly struggle. But, 
without arms of any description, ignorant of what succor his 
subtle enemy could command, and charged with the safety 
of one who was just then dearer than ever to his heart, he no 
sooner entertained than he abandoned the desperate intention. 

“What is your purpose?” said Alice, meekly folding her arms 
on her bosom, and struggling to conceal an agony of apprehen- 
sion in behalf of Heyward, in the usual cold and distant manner 
with which she received the visits of her captor. 

The exulting Indian had resumed his austere countenance, 
though he drew warily back before the menacing glance of the 
young man’s fiery eye. He regarded both his captives for a 
moment with a steady look, and then stepping aside, he 
dropped a log of wood across a door different from that by 
which Duncan had entered. The latter now comprehended the 
manner of his surprise, and believing himself irretrievably lost, 
he drew Alice to his bosom, and stood prepared to meet a fate 
which he hardly regretted, since it was to be suffered in such 
company. But Magua meditated no immediate violence. His 
first measures were very evidently taken to secure his new cap- 
tive; nor did he even bestow a second glance at the motionless 
forms in the centre of the cavern, until he had completely cut 
off every hope of retreat through the private outlet he had him- 
self used. He was watched in all his movements by Heyward, 
who, however, remained firm, still folding the fragile form of 
Alice to his heart, at once too proud and too hopeless to ask favor 
of an enemy so often foiled. When Magua had effected his ob- 
ject he approached his prisoners, and said in English,— 

“The pale-faces trap the cunning beavers; but the redskins 
know how to take the Yengeese.” 

“Huron, do your worst!” exclaimed the excited Heyward, 
forgetful that a double stake was involved in his life; “you and 
your vengeance are alike despised.” 

“Will the white man speak these words at the stake?” asked 
Magua; manifesting, at the same time, how little faith he had 
in the others resolution by the sneer that accompanied his 
words. 

“Here; singly to your face, or in the presence of your nation.” 

“Le Renard Subtil is a great chief!” returned the Indian; “he 
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will go and bring his young men to see how bravely a pale- 
face can laugh at the tortures.” 

He turned away while speaking, and was about to leave the 
place through the avenue by which Duncan had approached, 
when a growl caught his ear, and caused him to hesitate. The 
figure of the bear appeared in the door, where it sat, rolling 
from side to side in its customary restlessness. Magua, like the 
father of the sick woman, eyed it keenly for a moment, as if to 
ascertain its character. He was far above the more vulgar super- 
stitions of his tribe, and so soon as he recognized the well- 
known attire of the conjurer, he prepared to pass it in cool con- 
tempt. But a louder and more threatening growl caused him 
again to pause. Then he seemed as if suddenly resolved to 
trifle no longer, and moved resolutely forward. The mimic ani- 
mal, which had advanced a little, retired slowly in his front, 
until it arrived again at the pass, when rearing on its hinder 
legs it beat the air with its paws, in the manner practised by 
its brutal prototype. 

“Fool!” exclaimed the chief, in Huron, “go play with the 
children and squaws; leave men to their wisdom.” 

He once more endeavored to pass the supposed empiric, 
scorning even the parade of threatening to use the knife, or 
tomahawk, that was pendent from his belt. Suddenly the beast 
extended its arms, or rather legs, and inclosed him in a grasp 
that might have vied with the far-famed power of the “bear's 
hug” itself. Heyward had watched the whole procedure,. on 
the part of Hawkeye, with breathless interest. At first he relin- 
quished his hold of Alice; then he caught up a thong of buck- 
skin, which had been aise around some bundle, and when he 
beheld his enemy with his two arms pinned to his side by the 
iron muscles of the scout, he rushed upon him, and effectually 
secured them there. Arms, legs, and feet were encircled in 
twenty folds of the thong, in less time than we have taken to 
record the circumstance. When the formidable Huron was 
completely pinioned, the scout released his hold, and Duncan 
laid his enemy on his back, utterly helpless. 

Throughout the whole of this sudden and nadhan op- 
eration, Magua, though he had struggled violently, until as- 
sured he was in the hands of one whose nerves were far better 
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strung than his own, had not uttered the slightest exclamation. 
But when Hawkeye, by the way of making a summary explana- 
tion of his conduct, removed the shaggy jaws of the beast, and 
exposed his own rugged and earnest countenance to the gaze 
of the Huron, the philosophy of the latter was so far mastered 
as to permit him to utter the never-failing,— 

“Hugh!” 

“Ay! youve found your tongue,’ said his undisturbed con- 
queror; “now, in order that you shall not use it to our ruin, I 
must make free to stop your mouth.” 

As there was no time to be lost, the scout immediately set 
about effecting so necessary a precaution; and when he had 
gagged the Indian, his enemy might safely have been consid- 
ered as hors de combat. 

“By what place did the imp enter?” asked the industrious scout, 
when his work was ended. “Not a soul has passed my way 
since you left me.” 

Duncan pointed out the door by which Magua had come, 
and which now presented too many obstacles to a quick retreat. 

“Bring on the gentle one, then,” continued his friend; “we 
must make a push for the woods by the other outlet.” 

< Tis impossible!” said Duncan; “fear has overcome her, and 
she is helpless. Alice! my sweet, my own Alice, arouse your- 
self; now is the moment to fly. "Tis in vain! she hears, but is 
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unable to follow. Go, noble and worthy friend; save yourself, 
and leave me to my fate!” 

“Every trail has its end, and every calamity brings its lesson!” 
returned the scout. “There, wrap her in them Indian cloths. 
Conceal all of her little form. Nay, that foot has no fellow in the 
wilderness; it will betray her. All, every part. Now take her 
in your arms, and follow. Leave the rest to me.” 

Duncan, as may be gathered from the words of his com- 
panion, was eagerly obeying; and as the other finished speak- 
ing, he took the light person of Alice in his arms, and followed 
on the footsteps of the scout. They found the sick woman as 
they had left her, still alone, and passed swiftly on, by the 
natural gallery, to the place of entrance. As they approached 
the little door of bark, a murmur of voices without announced 
that the friends and relatives of the invalid were gathered about 
the place, patiently awaiting a summons to re-enter. 

“If I open my lips to speak,” Hawkeye whispered, “my Eng- 
lish, which is the genuine tongue of a white-skin, will tell the 
varlets that an enemy is among them. You must give ‘em your 
jargon, major; and say that we have shut the evil spirit in the 
cave, and are taking the woman to the woods in order to find 
strengthening roots. Practyse all your cunning, for it is a lawful 
undertaking.” 

The door opened a little, as if one without was listening to 
the proceedings within, and compelled the scout to cease his 
directions. A fierce grow] repelled the eavesdropper, and then 
the scout boldly threw open the covering of bark, and left the 
place, enacting the character of the bear as he proceeded. Dun- 
can kept close at his heels, and so found himself in the centre of 
a cluster of twenty anxious relatives and friends. 

The crowd fell back a little, and permitted the father, and one 
who appeared to be the husband of the woman, to approach. 

“Has my brother driven away the evil spirit?” demanded the 
former. “What has he in his arms?” 

“Thy child,” returned Duncan, gravely; “the disease has gone 
out of her; it is shut up in the rocks. I take the woman to a dis- 
tance, where I will strengthen her against any further attacks. 
She shall be in the wigwam of the young man when the sun 
comes again. 
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When the father had translated the meaning of the stranger's 
words into the Huron language, a suppressed murmur an- 
nounced the satisfaction with which the intelligence was re- 
ceived. The chief himself waved his hand for Duncan to pro- 
ceed, saying aloud, in a firm voice, and with a lofty manner,— 

“Go; I am a man, and I will enter the rock and fight the wicked 
one. 

Heyward had gladly obeyed, and was already past the little 
group, when these startling words arrested him. 

“Is my brother mad?” he exclaimed; “is he cruel! He will 
meet the disease, and it will enter him; or he will drive out the 
disease, and it will chase his daughter into the woods. No; let 
my children wait without, and if the spirit appears beat him 
down with clubs. He is cunning, and will bury himself in the 
mountain, when he sees how many are ready to fight him.” 

This singular warning had the desired effect. Instead of en- 
tering the cavern, the father and husband drew their toma- 
hawks, and posted themselves in readiness to deal their venge- 
ance on the imaginary tormentor of their sick relative, while the 
women and children broke branches from the bushes, or seized 
fragments of the rock, with a similar intention. At this favorable 
moment the counterfeit conjurers disappeared. 

Hawkeye, at the same time that he had presumed so far on 
the nature of the Indian superstitions, was not ignorant that 
they were rather tolerated than relied on by the wisest of the 
chiefs. He well knew the value of time in the present emergen- 
cy. Whatever might be the extent of the self-delusion of his 
enemies, and however it had tended to assist his schemes, the 
slightest cause of suspicion, acting on the subtle nature of an 
Indian, would be likely to prove fatal. Taking the path, there- 
fore, that was most likely to avoid observation, he rather skirted 
than entered the village. The warriors were still to be seen in 
the distance, by the fading light of the fires, stalking from lodge 
to lodge. But the children had abandoned their sports for their 
beds of skins, and the quiet of night was already beginning to 
prevail over the turbulence and excitement of so busy and im- 
portant an evening. 

Alice revived under the renovating influence of the open air, 
and as her physical rather than her mental powers had been 
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the subject of weakness, she stood in no need of any explanation 
of that which had occurred. 

“Now let me make an effort to walk,” she said, when they had 
entered the forest, blushing, though unseen, that she had not 
been sooner able to quit the arms of Duncan; “I am indeed re- 
stored.” 

“Nay, Alice, you are yet too weak.” 

The maiden struggled gently to release herself, and Hey- 
ward was compelled to part with his precious burden. The rep- 
resentative of the bear had certainly been an entire stranger to 
the delicious emotions of the lover while his arms encircled his 
mistress; and he was, perhaps, a stranger also to the nature of 
that feeling of ingenuous shame that oppressed the trembling 
Alice. But when he found himself at a suitable distance from 
the lodges he made a halt, and spoke on a subject of which he 
was thoroughly the master. 

“This path will lead you to the brook,” he said; “follow its 
northern bank until you come to a fall; and mount the hill on 
your right, and you will see the fires of the other people. There 
you must go and demand protection; if they are true Delawares, 
you will be safe. A distant flight with that gentle one, just now, 
is impossible. The Hurons would follow up our trail, and master 
our scalps, before we had got a dozen miles. Go, and Providence 
be with you.” 

“And you!” demanded Heyward, in surprise; “surely we part 
not here?” 

“The Hurons hold the pride of the Delawares; the last of the 
high blood of the Mohicans is in their power,” returned the 
scout; “I go to see what can be done in his favor. Had they 
mastered your scalp, major, a knave should have fallen for 
every hair it held, as I promised; but if the young Sagamore is 
to be led to the stake, the Indians shall see also how a man 
without a cross can die.” 

Not in the least offended with the decided preference that 
the sturdy woodsman gave to one who might, in some degree, 
be called the child of his adoption, Duncan still continued to 
urge such reasons against so desperate an effort as presented 
themselves. He was aided by Alice, who mingled her entreaties 
with those of Heyward that he would abandon a resolution 
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that promised so much danger, with so little hope of success. 
Their eloquence and ingenuity were expended in vain. The 
scout heard them attentively, but impatiently, and finally closed 
the discussion, by answering, in a tone that instantly silenced 
Alice, while it told Heyward how fruitless any further re- 
monstrances would be,— 

“T have heard,” he said, “that there is a feeling in youth which 
binds man to woman closer than the father is tied to the son. 
It may be so. I have seldom been where women of my color 
dwell; but such may be the gifts of nature in the settlements. 
You have risked life, and all that is dear to you, to bring off 
this gentle one, and I suppose that some such disposition is at the 
bottom of it all. As for me, I taught the lad the real character 
of a rifle; and well has he paid me for it. I have fou't at his side 
in many a bloody scrimmage; and so long as I could hear the 
crack of his piece in one ear, and that of the Sagamore in the 
other, I knew no enemy was on my back. Winters and sum- 
mers, nights and days, have we roved the wilderness in com- 
pany, eating of the same dish, one sleeping while the other 
watched; and afore it shall be said that Uncas was taken to the 
torment, and I at hand— There is but a single Ruier of us all, 
‘whatever may be the color of the skin; and Him I call to wit- 
ness, that before the Mohican boy shall perish for the want of 
a friend, good faith shall depart the ‘arth, and ‘Killdeer’ become 
as harmless as the tooting we’pon of the singer!” 

Duncan released his hold on the arm of the scout, who 
turned, and steadily retraced his steps towards the lodges. After 
pausing a moment to gaze at his retiring form, the successful 
and yet sorrowful Heyward, and Alice, took their way together 
towards the distant village of the Delawares. 


The Last of the Mohicans, first published in 
1826, is a classic tale of the French and In- 
dian wars. Attractive editions are. now pub- 
lished by World, illustrated by James Daugh- 
erty; and by Scribner, illustrated by N. C. 
Wyeth. There are five volumes in the so- 
called Leatherstocking Tales: The Deerslayer, 
The Last of the Mohicans, The Pathfinder, 
The Pioneers, and The Prairie. 


The Laurence Boy 


BY LOUISA M. ALCOTT 
Illustrations by Hilda Van Stockum 


No reader who has met the March girls— 
Jo, Meg, Beth, and Amy—is likely to forget 
them. These ‘‘little women” come alive on 
the printed page for each generation, and 
draw the reader into an intimate sharing of 
all their fun, romances, sorrows, and ad- 
ventures. As the story opens, these lively 
young girls are preparing for a dance. 


Tor Jo! where are you?” cried Meg, at the foot of the garret 
stairs. 

“Here!” answered a husky voice from above; and, running up, 
Meg found her sister eating apples and crying over the “Heir of 
Redclyffe,” wrapped up in a comforter on an old three-legged 
sofa by the sunny window. This was Jo's favorite refuge; and 
here she loved to retire with half a dozen russets and a nice 
book, to enjoy the quiet and the society of a pet rat who lived 
near by, and didn’t mind her a particle. As Meg appeared, 
Scrabble whisked into his hole. Jo shook the tears off her cheeks, 
and waited to hear the news. 

“Such fun! only see! a regular note of invitation from Mrs. 
Gardiner for to-morrow night!” cried Meg, waving the precious 
paper, and then proceeding to read it, with girlish delight. 

“Mrs. Gardiner would be happy to see Miss March and Miss 
Josephine at a little dance on New-Year’s Eve.’ Marmee is will- 
ing we should go; now what shall we wear?” 

“What’s the use of asking that, when you know we shall wear 
our poplins, because we haven't got anything else?” answered 
Jo, with her mouth fuli. 

“If I only had a silk!” sighed Meg. “Mother says I may when 


From Little Women, by Louisa May Alcott. 
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Im eighteen, perhaps; but two years is an everlasting time to 
wait.” 

“Tm sure our pops look like silk, and they are nice enough for 
us. Yours is as good as new, but I forgot the bum and the tear 
in mine. Whatever shall I do? the burn shows badly, and I 
can't take any out.” 

“You must sit still all you can, and keep your back out of 
sight; the front is all right. I shall have a new ribbon for my 
hair, and Marmee will lend me her little pearl pin, and my new 


slippers are lovely, and my gloves will do, though they aren't as 
nice as Id like.” 
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“Mine are spoilt with lemonade, and I can't get any new ones, 
so I shall have to go without,” said Jo, who never troubled her- 
self much about dress. 

“You must have gloves, or I won't go,” cried Meg decidedly. 
“Gloves are more important than anything else; you can't dance 
without them, and if you don't I should be so mortified.” 

“Then I'll stay still. I don’t care much for company dancing; 
it’s no fun to go sailing round; I like to fly about and cut capers.” 

“You can't ask mother for new ones, they are so expensive, and 
you are so careless. She said, when you spoilt the others, that 
she shouldn't get you any more this winter. Can't you make 
them do?” asked Meg anxiously. 

“I can hold them crumpled up in my hand, so no one will 
know how stained they are; that’s all I can do. No! Til tell you 
how we can manage—each wear one good one and carry a bad 
one; don't you see?” 

“Your hands are bigger than mine, and you will stretch my 
glove dreadfully,” began Meg, whose gloves were a tender point 
with her. 

“Then Ill go without. I don’t care what people say!” cried 
Jo, taking up her book. 

“You may have it, you may! only don’t stain it, and do behave 
nicely. Dont put your hands behind you, or stare, or say 
‘Christopher Columbus!’ will you?” 

“Don't worry about me; TIl be as prim as I can, and not get 
into any scrapes, if I can help it. Now go and answer your note, 
and let me finish this splendid story.” 

So Meg went away to “accept with thanks,” look over her 
dress, and sing blithely as she did up her one rea! lace frill; 
while Jo finished her story, her four apples, and had a game of 
romps with Scrabble. 

On New-Yearss Eve the parlor was deserted, for the two 
younger girls played dressing-maids, and the two elder were ab- 
sorbed in the all-important business of “getting ready for the 
party. Simple as the toilets were, there was a great deal of run- 
ning up and down, laughing and talking, and at one time a 
strong smell of burnt hair pervaded the house. Meg wanted a 
few curls about her face, and Jo undertook to pinch the papered 
locks with a pair of hot tongs. 


“Ought they to smoke like that?” asked Beth, from her perch 
on the bed. 

“It’s the dampness drying,” replied Jo. 

“What a queer smell! it’s like burnt feathers,” observed Amy, 
smoothing her own pretty curls with a superior air. 

“There, now I'll take off the papers and you'll see a cloud of 
little ringlets,” said Jo, putting down the tongs. 

She did take off the papers, but no cloud of ringlets appeared, 
for the hair came with the papers, and the horrified hair-dresser 
laid a row of little scorched bundles on the bureau before her 
victim. 

“Oh, oh, oh! what have you done? I'm spoilt! I can’t go! My 
hair, oh, my hair!” wailed Meg, looking with despair at the un- 
even frizzle on her forehead. 

“Just my luck! you shouldn’t have asked me to do it; I always 
spoil everything. Fm so sorry, but the tongs were too hot, and 
so I've made a mess,” groaned poor Jo, regarding the black pan- 
cakes with tears of regret. 

“It isn’t spoilt; just frizzle it, and tie your ribbon so the ends 
come on your forehead a bit, and it will look like the last fashion. 
I've seen many girls do it so,” said Amy consolingly. 

“Serves me right for trying to be fine. I wish I'd let my hair 
alone, cried Meg petulantly. 
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“So do I, it was so smooth and pretty. But it will soon grow 
out again,” said Beth, coming to kiss and comfort the shorn 
sheep. 

After various lesser mishaps, Meg was finished at last, and by 
the united exertions of the family Jo’s hair was got up and her 
dress on. They looked very well in their simple suits,—Meg in 
silvery drab, with a blue velvet snood, lace frills, and the pearl 
pin; Jo in maroon, with a stiff, gentlemanly linen collar, and a 
white chrysanthemum or two for her only ornament. Each put 
on one nice light glove, and carried one soiled one, and all pro- 
nounced the effect “quite easy and fine.” Meg’s high-heeled 
slippers were very tight, and hurt her, though she would not 
own it, and Jo's nineteen hair-pins all seemed stuck straight into 
her head, which was not exactly comfortable; but, dear me, let 
us be elegant or die! 

“Have a good time, dearies!” said Mrs. March, as the sisters 
went daintily down the walk. “Don’t eat much supper, and 
come away at eleven, when I send Hannah for you.” As the 
gate clashed behind them, a voice cried from a window,— 

“Girls, girls! have you both got nice pocket-handkerchiefs?” 

“Yes, yes, spandy nice, and Meg has cologne on hers,” cried 
Jo, adding, with a laugh, as they went on, “I do believe Marmee 
would ask that if we were all running away from an earth- 
quake.” 

“It is one of her aristocratic tastes, and quite proper, for a real 
lady is always known by neat boots, gloves, and handkerchief,” 
replied Meg, who had a good many little “aristocratic tastes” of 
her own. 

“Now don't forget to keep the bad breadth out of sight, Jo. 
Is my sash right? and does my hair look very bad?” said Meg, as 
she turned from the glass in Mrs. Gardiner’s dressing-room, 
after a prolonged prink. 

“I know I shall forget. If you see me doing anything wrong, 
just remind me by a wink, will you?” returned Jo, giving her 
collar a twitch and her head a hasty brush. 

“No, winking isn’t lady-like; Tl lift my eyebrows if anything 
is wrong, and nod if you are all right. Now hold your shoulders 
straight, and take short steps, and don’t shake hands if you are 
introduced to any one: it isn’t the thing.” 
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“How do you learn all the proper ways? I never can. Isn't 
that music gay?” 

Down they went, feeling a trifle timid, for they seldom went 
to parties, and, informal as this little gathering was, it was an 
event to them. Mrs. Gardiner, a stately old lady, greeted them 
kindly, and handed them over to the eldest of her six daughters. 
Meg knew Sallie, and was at her ease very soon; but Jo, who 
didn't care much for girls or girlish gossip, stood about, with her 
back carefully against the wall, and felt as much out of place as 
a colt in a flower-garden. Half a dozen jovial lads were talking 
about skates in another part of the room, and she longed to go 
and join them, for skating was one of the joys of her life. She 
telegraphed her wish to Meg, but the eyebrows went up so 
alarmingly that she dared not stir. No one came to talk to her, 
and one by one the group near her dwindled away, till she was 
left alone. She could not roam about and amuse herself, for the 
burnt breadth would show, so she stared at people rather for- 
lornly till the dancing began. Meg was asked at once, and the 
tight slippers tripped about so briskly that none would have 
guessed the pain their wearer suffered smilingly. Jo saw a big 
red-headed youth approaching her corner, and fearing he meant 
to engage her, she slipped into a curtained recess, intending to 
peep and enjoy herself in peace. Unfortunately, another bash- 
ful person had chosen the same refuge; for, as the curtain fell 
behind her, she found herself face to face with the “Laurence 
boy.” 

“Dear me, I didn’t know any one was here!” stammered Jo, 
preparing to go back out as speedily as she had bounced in. 

But the boy laughed, and said pleasantly, though he looked a 
little startled,— 

“Don't mind me; stay, if you like.” 

“Sha'n't I disturb you?” 

“Not a bit; I only came here because I don’t know many peo- 
ple, and felt rather strange at first, you know.” 

“So did I. Don't go away, please, unless you'd rather.” 

The boy sat down again and looked at his pumps, till Jo said, 
trying to be polite and easy,— 

“I think I’ve had the pleasure of seeing you before; you live 
near us, don’t you?” 
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“Next door’; and he looked up and laughed outright, for Jo’s 
prim manner was rather funny when he remembered how they 
had chatted about cricket when he brought the cat home. 

That put Jo at her ease; and she laughed too, as she said, in 
her heartiest way,— 

“We did have such a good time over your nice Christmas 
present.” 

“Grandpa sent it.” 

“But you put it into his head, didn’t you, now?” 

“How is your cat, Miss March?” asked the boy, trying to look 
sober, while his black eyes shone with fun. 

“Nicely, thank you, Mr. Laurence; but I am not Miss March, 
I'm only Jo,” returned the young lady. 

‘Tm not Mr. Laurence, I’m only Laurie.” 

“Laurie Laurence,—what an odd name!” 

“My first name is Theodore, but I don't like it, for the fellows 
called me Dora, so J made them say Laurie instead.” 

“I hate my name, too—so sentimental! I wish every one would 
say Jo, instead of Josephine. How did you make the boys stop 
calling you Dora?” 

“I thrashed ’em.” 

“I can't thrash Aunt March, so I suppose I shall have to bear 
it”; and Jo resigned herself with a sigh. 

“Don't you like to dance, Miss Jo?” asked Laurie, looking as 
if he thought the name suited her. 

“I like it well enough if there is plenty of room, and every one 
is lively. In a place like this Tm sure to upset something, tread 
on people's toes, or do something dreadful, so I keep out of mis- 
chief, and let Meg sail about. Don’t you dance?” 

“Sometimes; you see I’ve been abroad a good many years, and 
haven't been into company enough yet to know how you do 
things here.” 

“Abroad!” cried Jo. “Oh, tell me about it! I love dearly to 
hear people describe their travels.” 

Laurie didn’t seem to know where to begin; but Jo’s eager 
questions soon set him going, and he told her how he had been 
at school in Vevay, where the boys never wore hats, and had a 
fleet of boats on the lake, and for holiday fun went on walking 
trips about Switzerland with their teachers. 
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“Don't I wish I'd been there!” cried Jo. “Did you go te Paris?” 

“We spent last winter there.” 

“Can you talk French?” i 

“We were not allowed to speak any thing else at Vevay.” 

“Do say some! I can read it, but can’t pronounce.” 

“Quel nom a cette jeune demoiselle en les pantoufles jolis?” 
said Laurie good-naturedly. 

“How nice you do it! Let me see,—you said, “Who is the 
young lady in the pretty slippers, didn’t you?” 

“Oui mademoiselle.” 

“Its my sister Margaret, and you knew it was! Do you think 
she is pretty?” 

“Yes; she makes me think of the German girls, she looks so 
fresh and quiet, and dances like a lady.” 

Jo quite glowed with pleasure at this boyish praise of her sis- 
ter, and stored it up to repeat to Meg. Both peeped and criti- 
cised and chatted, till they felt like old acquaintances. Laurie’s 
bashfulness soon wore off; for Jos gentlemanly demeanor 
amused and set him at his ease, and Jo was her merry self again, 
because her dress was forgotten, and nobody lifted their eye- 
brows at her. She liked the “Laurence boy” better than ever, 
and took several good looks at him, so that she might describe 
him to the girls; for they had no brothers, very few male cous- 
ins, and boys were almost unknown creatures to them. 

“Curly black hair; brown skin; big, black eyes; handsome 
nose; fine teeth; small hands and feet; taller than I am; very po- 
lite, for a boy, and altogether jelly. Wonder how old he is?” 

It was on the tip of Jo's tongue to ask; but she checked her- 
self in time, and, with unusual tact, tried to find out in a round- 
about way. 

“I suppose you are going to college soon? I see you pegging 
away at your books,—no, I mean studying hard”; and Jo 
blushed at the dreadful “pegging” which had escaped her. 

Laurie smiled, but didn’t seem shocked, and answered, with 
a shrug,— 

“Not for a year or two; I won't go before seventeen, anyway.” 

“Aren't you but fifteen?” asked Jo, looking at the tall lad, 
whom she had imagined seventeen aiready. 

“Sixteen, next month.” 
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“How I wish I was going to college! You don't look as if you 
liked it.” 

“I hate it! Nothing but grinding or skylarking. And I don't like 
the way fellows do either, in this country.” 

“What do you like?” 

“To live in Italy, and to enjoy myself in my own way.” 

Jo wanted very much to ask what his own way was; but his 
black brows looked rather threatening as he knit them; so she 
changed the subject by saying, as her foot kept time, “That's a- 
splendid polka! Why don’t you go and try it?” 

“If you will come too,” he answered, with a gallant little bow. 

“I can't; for I told Meg I wouldn't, because—” There Jo 
stopped, and looked undecided whether to tell or to laugh. 

“Because what?” asked Laurie curiously. 

“You wont tell?” 

“Never!” 

“Well, I have a bad trick of standing before the fire, and so I 
burn my frocks, and I scorched this one; and though it’s nicely 
mended, it shows, and Meg told me to keep still, so no one 
would see it. You may laugh, if you want to; it is funny, I know.” 

But Laurie didn't laugh; he only looked down a minute, and 
the expression of his face puzzled Jo, when he said very 
gently,— 

“Never mind that; I'll tell you how we can manage: there's a 
long hall out there, and we can dance grandly, and no one will 
see us. Please come?” 

Jo thanked him, and gladly went, wishing she had two neat 
gloves, when she saw the nice, pearl-colored ones her partner 
wore. The hall was empty, and they had a grand polka; for 
Laurie danced well, and taught her the German step, which de- 
lighted Jo, being full of swing and spring. When the music 
stopped, they sat down on the stairs to get their breath; and 
Laurie was in the midst of an account of a students’ festival at 
Heidelberg, when Meg appeared in search of her sister. She 
beckoned, and Jo reluctantly followed her into a side-room, 
where she found her on a sofa, holding her foot, and looking 
pale. 

‘Tve sprained my ankle. That stupid high heel turned, and 
gave me a sad wrench. It aches so, I can hardly stand, and I 
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don’t know how I'm ever going to get home,” she said, rocking 
to and fro in pain. 

“I knew you'd hurt your feet with those silly shoes. I'm sorry. 
But I don’t see what you can do, except get a carriage, or stay 
here all night,” answered Jo, softly rubbing the poor ankle as 
she spoke. 

“I cant have a carriage, without its costing ever so much. I 
dare say I can't get one at all; for most people come in their 
own, and it’s a long way to the stable, and no one to send.” 

Briltco:” 

“No, indeed! It’s past nine, and dark as Egypt. I can't stop 
here, for the house is full. Sallie has some girls staying with 
her. I'll rest till Hannah comes, and then do the best I can.” 

“TI ask Laurie; he will go,” said Jo, looking relieved as the 
idea occurred to her. 

“Mercy, no! Don't ask or tell any one. Get me my rubbers, 
and put these slippers with our things. I can't dance any more; 
but as soon as supper is over, watch for Hannah, and tell me the 
minute she comes.” 

“They are going out to supper now. TIl stay with you; Td 
rather.” 

“No, dear, run along, and bring me some coffee. I’m so tired, 
L cant stir!” 

So Meg reclined, with rubbers well hidden, and Jo went blun- 
dering away to the dining-room, which she found after going 
into a china-closet, and opening the door of a room where old 
Mr. Gardiner was taking a little private refreshment. Making a 
dart at the table, she secured the coffee, which she immediately 
spilt, thereby making the front of her dress as bad as the back. 

“Oh, dear, what a blunderbuss I am!” exclaimed Jo, finishing 
Meg's glove by scrubbing her gown with it. 

“Can I help you?” said a friendly voice; and there was Laurie, 
with a full cup in one hand and a plate of ice in the other. 

“I was trying to get something for Meg, who is very tired, and 
some one shook me; and here I am, in a nice state,” answered 
Jo, glancing dismally from the stained skirt to the coffee-colored 
glove. 

“Too bad! I was looking for some one to give this to. May I 
take it to your sister?” 
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“Oh, thank you! TIl show you where she is. I don't offer to 
take it myself, for I should only get into another scrape if I 
did.” 

Jo led the way; and, as if used to waiting on ladies, Laurie 
drew up a little table, brought a second instalment of coffee and 
ice for Jo, and was so obliging that even particular Meg pro- 
nounced him a “nice boy.” They had a merry time over the 
bonbons and mottoes, and were in the midst of a quiet game of 
“Buzz,” with two or three other young people who had strayed 
in, when Hannah appeared. Meg forgot her foot, and rose so 
quickly that she was forced to catch hold of Jo, with an excla- 
mation of pain. 

“Hush! Don't say anything, she whispered, adding aloud, 
“It’s nothing. I turned my foot a little, that’s all”; and limped 
up-stairs to put her things on. 

Hannah scolded, Meg cried, and Jo was at her wits’ end, till 
she decided to take things into her own hands. Slipping out, 
she ran down, and, finding a servant, asked if he could get her a 
carriage. It happened to be a hired waiter, who knew nothing 
about the neighborhood; and Jo was looking round for help, 
when Laurie, who had heard what she said, came up, and of- 
fered his grandfather's carriage, which had just come for him, 
he said. 

“It's so early! You can’t mean to go yet?” began Jo, looking 
relieved, but hesitating to accept the offer. 

“I always go early,—I do, truly! Please let me take you home? 
It’s all on my way, you know, and it rains, they say.” 

That settled it; and, telling him of Meg’s mishap, Jo grate- 
fully accepted, and rushed up to bring down the rest of the 
party. Hannah hated rain as much as a cat does; so she made 
no trouble, and they rolled away in the luxurious close carriage, 
feeling very festive and elegant. Laurie went on the box; so 
Meg could keep her foot up, and the girls talked over their 
party in freedom. 

“I had a capital time. Did you?” asked Jo, rumpling up her 
hair, and making herself comfortable. 

“Yes, till I hurt myself. Sallie’s friend, Annie Moffat, took a 
fancy to me, and asked me to come and spend a week with her, 
when Sallie does. She is going in the spring, when the opera 
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comes; and it will be perfectly splendid, if mother only lets me 
go, answered Meg, cheering up at the thought. 

“I saw you dancing with the red-headed man I ran away from. 
Was he nice?” 

“Oh, very! His hair is auburn, not red; and he was very polite, 
and I had a delicious redowa with him.” 

“He looked like a grasshopper in a fit, when he did the new 
step. Laurie and I couldn't help laughing. Did you hear us?” 

“No; but it was very rude. What were you about all that time, 
hidden away there?” 

Jo told her adventures, and, by the time she had finished, 
they were at home. With many thanks, they said “Good night,” 
and crept in, hoping to disturb no one; but the instant their 
door creaked, two little night-caps bobbed up, and two sleepy 
but eager voices cried out,— 

“Tell about the party! tell about the party!” 

With what Meg called “a great want of manners,” Jo had 
saved some bonbons for the little girls; and they soon subsided, 
after hearing the most thrilling events of the evening. 

“I declare, it realiy seems like being a fine young lady, to come 
home from the party in a carriage, and sit in my dressing-gown, 
with a maid to wait cn me,” said Meg, as Jo bound up her foot 
with arnica, and brushed her hair. 

“I don't believe fine young ladies enjoy themselves a bit more 
than we do, in spite of our burnt hair, old gowns, one glove 
apiece, and tight slippers that sprain our ankles when we are 
silly enough to wear them.” And I think Jo was quite right. 


Little Women was first published in 1868. 
Handsome editions are put out by World, 
illustrated by Hilda Van Stockum, and by 
Little, illustrated by Jessie Wilcox Smith. 
Louisa May Alcott continued the story in 
Little Men and in Jo's Boys. 


The Devil Fish 


BY JULES VERNE 
Illustrations by Kurt Wiese 


Long before the true submarine became a 
reality, Jules Verne gave the world the fab- 
ulous story of Captain Nemo and his under- 
water craft. The breathtaking adventures of 
the crew and passengers continue to hold 
readers spellbound, a lasting tribute to the 
rich imagination and genuine scientific back- 
ground of the highly ingenious French author. 


For several days the Nautilus kept off from the American 
coast. Evidently it did not wish to risk the tides of the Gulf of 
Mexico, or of the sea of the Antilles. April 16th, we sighted 
Martinique and Guadeloupe from a distance of about thirty 
miles. I saw their tall peaks for an instant. The Canadian, who 
counted on carrying out his projects in the Gulf, by either land- 
ing, or hailing one of the numerous boats that coast from one 
island to another, was quite disheartened. Flight would have 
been quite practicable, if Ned Land had been able to take pos- 
session of the boat without the Captain’s knowledge. But in the 
open sea it could not be thought of. The Canadian, Conseil, 
and I, had a long conversation on this subject. For six months 
we had been prisoners on board the Nautilus. We had travelled 
17,000 leagues; and, as Ned Land said, there was no reason 
why it should not come to an end. We could hope for nothing 
from the Captain of the Nautilus, but only from ourselves. Be- 
sides, for some time past he had become graver, more retired, 
less sociable. He seemed to shun me. I met him rarely. Former- 
ly, he was pleased to explain the submarine marvels to me; now, 
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he left me to my studies, and came no more to the saloon. What 
change had come over him? For what cause? For my part, I did 
not wish to bury with me my curious and novel studies. I had 
now the power to write the true book of the sea; and this book, 
sooner or later, I wished to see daylight. Then again, in the 
water of the Antilles, ten yards below the surface of the waters, 
by the open panels, what interesting products I had to enter on 
my daily notes! There were, among other zoophytes, those 
known under the name of physalis pelagica, a sort of large ob- 
long bladder, with mother-of-pearl rays, holding out their mem- 
branes to the wind, and letting their blue tentacles float like 
threads of silk; charming medusæ to the eye, real nettles to the 
touch, that distil a corrosive fluid. There were also annelides, a 
yard and a half long, furnished with a pink horn, and with 1700 
locomotive organs, that wind through the waters, and throw out 
in passing all the light of the solar spectrum. There were, in the 
fish category, some Malabar rays, enormous gristly things, ten 
feet long, weighing 600 pounds, the pectoral fin triangular in 
the midst of a slightly humped back, the eyes fixed in the ex- 
tremities of the face, beyond the head, and which floated like 
weft, and looked sometimes like an opaque shutter on our glass 
window. There were American balistze, which nature has only 
dressed in black and white; gobies, with yellow fins and prom- 
inent jaw; mackerel sixteen feet long, with short-pointed teeth, 
covered with small scales, belonging to the albicore species. 
Then, in swarms, appeared grey mullet, covered with stripes of 
gold from the head to the tail, beating their resplendent fins, 
like masterpieces of jewellery, consecrated formerly to Diana, 
particularly sought after by rich Romans, and of which the 
proverb says, “Whoever takes them does not eat them.” Lastly, 
pomacanthe dorees, ornamented with emerald bands, dressed in 
velvet and silk, passed before our eyes like Veronese lords; 
spurred spari passed with their pectoral fins; clupanodons fif- 
teen inches long, enveloped in their phosphorescent light; mul- 
let beat the sea with their large jagged tails; red vendaces 
seemed to mow the waves with their showy pectoral fins; and 
silvery selenes, worthy of their name, rose on the horizon of the 
waters like so many moons with whitish rays. April 20th, we had 
risen to a mean height of 1500 yards. The land nearest us then 
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was the archipelago of the Bahamas. There rose high submarine 
cliffs covered with large weeds, giant laminariz and fuci, a per- 
fect espalier of hydrophytes worthy of a Titan world. It was 
about eleven o’clock when Ned Land drew my attention to a 
formidable pricking, like the sting of an ant, which was pro- 
duced by means of large seaweeds. 

“Well,” I said,“these are proper caverns for poulps, and I 
should not be astonished to see some of these monsters.” 

“What!” said Conseil; “cuttle-fish, real cuttle-fish, of the ceph- 
alopod class?” 

“No,” I said; “poulps of huge dimensions.” 

“I will never believe that such animals exist,” said Ned. 

“Well,” said Conseil, with the most serious air in the world; 
“I remember perfectly to have seen a large vessel drawn under 
the waves by a cephalopod’s arm.” 

“You saw that?” said the Canadian. 

“Yes, Ned.” 

“With your cwn eyes?” 

“With my own eyes.” 

“Where, pray, might that be?” 

“At St. Malo,” answered Conseil. 

“In the port?” said Ned, ironically. 

“No; in a church,” replied Conseil. 

“In a church!” cried the Canadian. 

“Yes, friend Ned. In a picture representing the poulp in ques- 
tion.” 

“Good!” said Ned Land, bursting out laughing. 

“He is quite right,” I said. “I have heard of this picture; but 
the subject represented is taken from a legend, and you know 
what to think of legends in the matter of natural history. Be- 
sides, when it is a question of monsters, the imagination is apt 
to run wild. Not only is it supposed that these poulps can draw 
down vessels, but a ceriain Olaiis Magnus speaks of a cephalo- 
pod a mile long, that is more like an island than an animal. It is 
also said that the Bishop of Nidros was building an aitar on an 
immense rock. Mass finished, the rock began to walk, and re- 
turned to the sea. The rock was a poulp. Another bishop, Pon- 
toppidan, speaks also of a poulp on which a regiment of cavalry 
could manceuvre. Lastly, the ancient naturalists speak of mon- 
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sters whose mouths were like gulfs, and which were too large to 
pass through the Straits of Gibraltar.” 

“But how much is true of these stories?” asked Conseil. 

“Nothing, my friends; at least of that which passes the limit 
of truth to get to fable or legend. Nevertheless, there must be 
some ground for the imagination of the storytellers. One cannot 
deny that poulps and cuttle-fish exist of a large species, inferior, 
however, to the cetaceans. Aristotle has stated the dimensions 
of a cuttle-fish as five cubits, or nine feet two inches. Our fisher- 
men frequently see some that are more than four feet long. 
Some skeletons of poulps are preserved in the museums of Tri- 
este and Montpelier, that measure two yards in length. Besides, 
according to the calculations of some naturalists, one of these 
animals, only six feet long, would have tentacles twenty-seven 
feet long. That would suffice to make a formidable monster.” 

“Do they fish for them in these days?” asked Ned. 

“If they do not fish for them, sailors see them at least. One of 
my friends, Captain Paul Bos of Havre, has often affirmed that 
he met one of these monsters, of colossal dimensions, in the 
Indian seas. But the most astonishing fact, and which does not 
permit the denial of the existence of these gigantic animals, 
happened some years ago, in 1861.” 

“What is the fact?” asked Ned Land. 

“This is it. In 1861, to the north-east of Teneriffe, very nearly 
in the same latitude we are in now, the crew of the despatch- 
boat Alector perceived a monstrous cuttle-fish swimming in the 
waters. Captain Bouguer went near to the animal, and attacked 
it with harpoons and guns, without much success, for balls and 
harpoons glided over the soft flesh. After several fruitless at- 
tempts, the crew tried to pass a slip-knot round the body of the 
mollusc. The noose slipped as far as the caudal fins, and there 
stopped. They tried then to haul it on board, but its weight was 
so considerable that the tightness of the cord separated the tail 
from the body, and, deprived of this ornament, he disappeared 
under the water.” 

“Indeed! is that a fact?” 

“An indisputable fact, my good Ned. They proposed te name 
this poulp ‘Bouguer’s cuttle-fish.’ ” 

“What length was it?” asked the Canadian. 
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“Did it not measure about six yards?” said Conseil, who, 
posted at the window, was examining again the irregular wind- 
ings of the cliff. 

“Precisely,” I replied. 

“Its head,” rejoined Conseil, “was it not crowned with eight 
tentacles, that beat the water like a nest of serpents?” 

“Precisely.” 

“Had not its eyes, placed at the back of its head, considerable 
development?” 

“Yes, Conseil.” 

“And was not its mouth like a parrot’s beak?” 

“Exactly, Conseil.” 

“Very well! no offence to master,” he replied, quietly; “if this 
is not Bouguer’s cuttle-fish, it is, at least, one of its brothers.” 

I looked at Conseil. Ned hurried to the window. 

“What a horrible beast!” he cried. 

I looked in my turn, and could not repress a gesture of disgust. 
Before my eyes was a horrible monster, worthy to figure in the 
legends of the marvellous. It was an immense cuttle-fish, being 
eight yards long. It swam crossways in the direction of the Nau- 
tilus with great speed, watching us with its enormous staring 
green eyes. Its eight arms, or rather feet, fixed to its head, that 
have given the name of cephalopod to these animals, were twice 
as long as its body, and were twisted like the furies’ hair. One 
could see the 250 air-holes on the inner side of the tentacles. The 
monster's mouth, a horned beak like a parrot’s, opened and shut 
vertically. Its tongue, a horned substance, furnished with several 
rows of pointed teeth, came out quivering from this veritable 
pair of shears. What a freak of nature, a bird’s beak on a mol- 
lusc! Its spindle-like body formed a fleshy mass that might 
weigh 4000 to 5000 ibs.; the varying colour changing with great 
rapidity, according to the irritation of the animal, passed succes- 
sively from livid grey to reddish brown. What irritated this 
mollusc? No doubt the presence of the Nautilus, more formid- 
able than itself, and on which its suckers or its jaws had no hold. 
Yet, what monsters these poulps are! what vitality the Creator 
has given them! what vigour in their movements! and they 
possess three hearts! Chance had brought us in presence of this 
cuttle-fish, and I did not wish to lose the opportunity of care- 
fully studying this specimen of cephalopods. I overcame the 
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horror that inspired me; and, taking a pencil, began to draw it. 

“Perhaps this is the same which the Alector saw,” said Conseil. 

“No,” replied the Canadian; “for this is whole, and the other 
had lost its tail.” 

“That is no reason, I replied. “The arms and tails of these 
animals grow on again if broken off; and, in seven years, the 
tail of Bouguer's cuttle-fish has no doubt had time to grow.” 

By this time other poulps appeared at the port light. I counted 
seven. They formed a procession after the Nautilus, and I heard 
their beaks gnashing against the iron hull. I continued my work. 
These monsters kept in the water with such precision, that they 
seemed immovable. Suddenly the Nautilus stopped. A shock 
made it tremble in every plate. 

“Have we struck anything?” I asked. 

“In any case,” replied the Canadian, “we shall be free, for we 
are floating.” 

The Nautilus was floating, no doubt, but it did not move. A 
minute passed. Captain Nemo, followed by his lieutenant, en- 
tered the drawing-room. I had not seen him for some time. He 
seemed dull. Without noticing or speaking to us, he went to the 
panel, looked at the poulps, and said something to his lieuten- 
ant. The latter went out. Soon the panels were shut. The ceiling 
was lighted. I went towards the Captain. 

“A curious collection of poulps” I said. 

“Yes, indeed, Mr. Naturalist,” he replied; “and we are going 
to fight them, man to beast.” 

I looked at him. I thought I had not heard aright. 

“Man to beast?” I repeated. 

“Yes, sir. The screw is stopped. I think that the horny jaws of 
one of the cuttle-fish is entangled in the blades. That is what 
prevents our moving.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Rise to the surface, and slaughter this vermin.” 

“A difficult enterprise.” 

“Yes, indeed. The electric bullets are powerless against the 
soft flesh, where they do not find resistance enough to go off. 
But we shall attack them with the hatchet.” 

“And the harpoon, sir,” said the Canadian, “if you do not re- 
fuse my help.” 

“I will accept it, Master Land.” 
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“We will follow you,” I said, and following Captain Nemo, 
we went towards the central staircase. 

There, about ten men with boarding hatchets were ready 
for the attack. Conseil and I took two hatchets; Ned Land 
seized a harpcon. The Nautilus had then risen to the surface. 
One of the sailors, posted on the top ladder-step, unscrewed 
the bolts of the panels. But hardly were the screws loosed, when 
the panel rose with great violence, evidently drawn by the 
suckers of a poulp’s arm. Immediately one of these arms slid 
like a serpent down the opening, and twenty others were above. 
With one blow of the axe, Captain Nemo cut this formidable 
tentacle, that slid wriggling down the ladder. Just as we were 
pressing one on the other to reach the platform, two other 
arms, lashing the air, came down on the seaman placed before 
Captain Nemo, and lifted him up with irresistible power. Cap- 
tain Nemo uttered a cry, and rushed out. We hurried after him. 

What a scene! The unhappy man, seized by the tentacle, and 
fixed to the suckers, was balanced in the air at the caprice of 
this enormous trunk. He rattled in his throat, he was stifled, he 
cried, “Help! help!” These words, spoken in French, startled 
me! I had a fellow-countryman on board, perhaps several! That 
heartrending cry! I shall hear it all my life. The unfortunate 
man was lost. Who could rescue him from that powerful pres- 
sure? However, Captain Nemo had rushed to the poulp, and 
with one blow of the axe had cut through one arm. His lieuten- 
ant struggled furiously against other monsters that crept on 
the flanks of the Nautilus. The crew fought with their axes. The 
Canadian, Conseil, and I, buried our weapons in the fleshy 
masses; a strong smell of musk penetrated the atmosphere. It 
was horrible! 

For one instant, I thought the unhappy man, entangled with 
the poulp, would be torn from its powerful suction. Seven of 
the eight arms had been cut off. One only wriggled in the air, 
brandishing the victim like a feather. But just as Captain Nemo 
and his lieutenant threw themselves on it, the animal ejected a 
stream of black liquid. We were blinded with it. When the 
cloud dispersed, the cutile-fish had disappeared, and my un- 
fortunate countryman with it. Ten or twelve poulps now 
invaded the platform and sides of the Nautilus. We rolled pell- 
mell into the midst of this nest of serpents, that wriggled on 
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the platform in the waves of blood and ink. It seemed as though 
these slimy tentacles sprang up like the hydra’s heads. Ned 
Land’s harpoon, at each stroke, was plunged into the staring 
eyes of the cuttle-fish. But my bold companion was suddenly 
overturned by the tentacles of a monster he had not been able 
to avoid. 

Ah! how my heart beat with emotion and horror! The 
formidable beak of a cuttle-fish was open over Ned Land. The 
unhappy man would be cut in two. I rushed to his succour. But 
Captain Nemo was before me; his axe disappeared between the 
two enormous jaws, and, miraculously saved, the Canadian, 
rising, plunged his harpoon deep into the triple heart of the 
poulp. 

“I owed myself this revenge!” said the Captain to the Cana- 
dian. 

Ned bowed without replying. The combat had lasted a quar- 
ter of an hour. The monsters, vanquished and mutilated, left 
us at last, and disappeared under the waves. Captain Nemo, 
covered with blood, nearly exhausted, gazed upon the sea that 
had swallowed up one of his companions, and great tears gath- 
ered in his eyes. 


First published in 1870, Twenty Thousand 
Leagues Under the Sea rivals Around the 
World in Eighty Days as the most popular 
cf Jules Verne’s works. Modern editions are 
published by World with illustrations by Kurt 
Wiese and by Scribner with illustrations by 
W. J. Aylward. The story is continued in The 
Mysterious Island, available in a Scribner 
edition illustrated by N. C. Wyeth. 


The Swiss F amily Robinson 


BY JOHANN WYSS 
Illustrations by Lynd Ward 


The shipwrecked Robinson family's adven- 
tures on a desert island have retained their 
fascination for several generations. After 
nearly ten years of peril and privation the 
Robinsons have succeeded in taming their 
wild home. Though boars and bears still rule 
much of the island, the family has built a fort, 
cultivated land, even domesticated animals. 
In this chapter the four boys decide to add a 
steed to their collection—not a horse, but 
an ostrich, 


We had been working very diligently. The bears’ meat was 
smoked, the fat melted down and stored, and a large supply 
of bamboos collected. But I wished to make yet another ex- 
cursion, and at early dawn I aroused the boys. 

Fritz mounted the mule, I rode Lightfoot, Jack and Franz 
took their usual steeds, and, with the two dogs, we galloped 
off to try to capture one of the ostriches we had seen earlier. 

Ernest watched us depart without the slightest look or sigh 
of regret, and returned to the tent to assist his mother and 
study his books. 

_ Our steeds carried us down the Green Valley at a rapid rate, 
and we followed the direction we had pursued on our former 
expedition. We soon reached Turtle Marsh, and then, filling 
our water flasks, we arrived at the rising ground where Fritz 
discovered the mounted Arabs. 

As Jack and Franz wanted a gallop, I allowed them to press 
forward. The two boys were still at some distance from us, when 
suddenly four magnificent ostriches rose from the sand where 
they had been sitting. 


From The Swiss Family Robinson, by Johann Wyss. 
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Jack and Franz perceived them, and, with a great shout, 
drove them toward us. In front ran a splendid male bird, his 
feathers of shining black, and his great tail plume waving be- 
hind. Three females of an ashen-gray color followed him. They 
approached us with incredible swiftness, and were within gun- 
shot before they perceived us. Fritz had had the forethought to 
bind up the beak of his eagle so that, should he bring down an 
ostrich, he might be unable to injure it. 

He now threw up the falcon, which, towering upward, 
swooped down upon the head of the foremost bird, and so con- 
fused and alarmed him that he could not defend himself nor 
continue his flight. So greatly was his speed checked that Jack 
overtook him, and hurling his lasso, enfolded his wings and 
legs in its deadly coils and brought him to the ground. The 
other ostriches were almost out of sight, so, leaving them to 
their own devices, we leaped from our steeds and attempted to 
approach the captured bird. He struggled fearfully, and kicked 
with such violence, right and left, that I almost despaired of 
getting him home alive. 

It occurred to me, however, that if we could cover his eyes, 
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his fury might be subdued. I instantly acted upon this idea, and 
flung over his head my coat and hunting bag, which effectually 
shut out the light. 

No sooner had I done this than his struggles ceased, and 
we were able to approach. We first secured round his body 
a broad strip of sealskin, on each side of which I fastened a 
stout piece of cord, that I might be able to lead him easily. 
Then, fastening another cord in a loop round his legs that he 
might be prevented from breaking into a gallop, we released 
him from the coils of the lasso. 

“Do you know,” said I to the boys, “how the natives of India 
secure a newly captured elephant?” 

“Oh, yes!” said Fritz. “They fasten him between two tame 
elephants. Well do that to this fine fellow, and tame him 
double quick.” 

“The only difficulty will be,” remarked Jack, “that we have no 
tame ostriches. However, I daresay Storm and Grumble will 
have no objection to performing their part, and it will puzzie 
even this great monster to run away with them.” 

So we at once began operations. Storm and Grumble were 
led up on either side of the recumbent ostrich, and the cords 
secured to their girths. Jack and Franz, each armed with a stout 
whip, mounted their respective steeds, the wrappers were re- 
moved from the bird’s eves, and we stood by to watch what 
would next occur. 

For some moments after the return of his sight he lay per- 
fectly still, then he arose with a bound and, not aware of the 
cords which hampered him, attempted to dash forward. The 
thongs were stout, and he was brought to his knees. A fruitless 
struggle ensued, and then at length, seeming to accommodate 
himself to circumstances, he set off at a sharp trot, his guards 
making the air re-echo with their merry shouts. These cries 
stimulated the ostrich to yet further exertions, but he was at 
length brought to a stand by the determined refusal of his four- 
footed companions to continue such a race across loose sand. 

The boys having enjoyed the long run, I told them to walk 
with the prisoner slowly home, while Fritz and I collected a 
supply of caoutchouc. We soon caught up our advance guard, 
and without incident reached our tent. 
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Astonishment and dismay were depicted on the face of the 
mother as we approached. 

“My dear husband,” she exclaimed, “do you think our pro- 
visions so abundant that you must scour the deserts to find some 
great beast to assist us to devour them. Oh! I do wish you would 
be content with the menagerie you have already collected, in- 
stead of bringing in a specimen of every beast you come across. 
And this is such a useless monster!” 

“Useless! Mother,” exclaimed Jack, “you would not say so had 
. you seen him run. Why, he will be the fleetest courser in our 
stables. I am going to make a saddle and bridle for him, and in 
future he shall be my only steed. Then, as for his appetite, 
father declares it is most delicate, he only wants a little fruit 
and grass, and a few stones and tenpenny nails to help his 
digestion.” 

The way in which Jack assumed the proprietorship of our 
new prize seemed to strike his brothers as rather cool, and 
there was instantly a cry raised on the subject. 

“Very well,” said Jack, “let us each take possession of the part 
of the ostrich we captured. Your bird, Fritz, seized the head, 
keep that; father shall have the body, Ill have the legs, and 
Franz a couple of feathers from the tail.” 

“Come, come, said I, “I think that Jack has a very good right 
to the ostrich, seeing that he brought it to the ground, and if 
he succeeds in taming it and converting it into a saddle horse 
it shall be his. From this time, therefore, he is responsible for 
its training.” 

The day was now too far advanced to allow us to think of 
setting out for Rockburg, so we fastened up the ostrich be- 
tween two trees, and devoted the remainder of the evening to 
making preparations for our departure. 


At early dawn our picturesque caravan began moving home- 
ward. The ostrich continued so refractory that we were obliged 
to make him again march between Storm and Grumble, and as 
these gallant steeds were thus employed, the cow was harnessed 
to the cart, laden with our treasures. Room was left in the cart 
for the mother, Jack and Franz mounted Storm and Grumble, 
I rode Lightfoot, and Fritz brought up the rear on Swift. 
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At the mouth of the Gap we called a halt, and replaced the 
cord the boys had strung with ostrich feathers by a stout 
palisade of bamboos. 

When we reached the sugar-cane grove, we again stopped 
to collect the peccary hams we had left to be smoked; and my 
wife begged me to gather some seeds of an aromatic plant 
which grew in the neighborhood, and which had the scent of 
vanilla. I obtained a good supply, and we moved forward 
toward Woodlands, where we intended to rest for the night, 
after our long and fatiguing march. 

Our tent was pitched, and on our beds of cotton we slept 
soundly. 

Next morning early we examined our farmyard, which ap- 
peared in a most prosperous and flourishing condition. The sight 
of all these domestic animals made us long even more than 
ever for our home at Rockburg, and we determined to hasten 
thither with all possible speed. 

The number of our pigs, goats, and poultry had greatly in- 
creased since we had last visited our colony; and some of 
these, two fine breeds of chickens especially, my wife wished 
to take back with her. 

We found that the herd of antelopes, which Fritz and Jack 
had driven through the Gap, had taken up their abode in the 
neighborhood, and several times we saw the beautiful animals 
browsing among the trees. 

While at the farm, we repaired both the animals’ stalls and 
our dwelling room, that the former might be more secure 
against the attacks of wild beasts and the latter fitted for our 
accommodation when we should visit the spot. 

Everything at length being satisfactorily arranged, we again 
retired to rest, and early next morning completed our journey 
to Rockburg. 

By midday we were once more settled at home. Windows 
and doors were thrown open to admit fresh air; the animals 
established in their stalls; and the cart’s miscellaneous cargo 
discharged and arranged. 

As much time as I could spare I devoted to the ostrich, 
whom we fastened, for the present, between two bamboo posts 
in front of our dwelling. 
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Next morning Fritz and I went off in the boat, first to Whale 
Island, there to establish our colonists, the Angora rabbits, and 
then to Shark Island, where we placed the dainty little ante- 
lopes. Having made them happy with their liberty and abun- 
dance of food, we returned as quickly as possible to cure the 
bearskins and add the provisions we had brought to the stores 
lying in our cellar. 

As we returned we caught up Jack, making his way in great 
glee toward Rockburg. He was carrying, in a basket, an im- 
mense eel, which he and Ernest had secured. 

Ernest had set, on the previous night, a couple of lines. One 
had been dragged away, but on the other they found this 
splendid fellow. 

It proved delicious. Half was prepared for dinner, and the 
other half salted and stowed away. 

We now, for a short time, again turned our attention to our 
duties about the house. 

Thinking that the veranda would be greatly improved by 
some creepers, I sowed, round the foot of each bamboo pillar, 
vanilla and pepper seed, as well as that of other creeping plants, 
which would not only give the house a pleasanter aspect but 
also afford us shade during the summer months. 

I constructed a couple of hen coops too, for the hens and their 
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little chicks which we had brought from Woodlands, for I 
knew that if I left them unprotected, the inquisitive disposi- 
tions of Knips and Fangs might induce them to make anatomical 
experiments which would be detrimental to the welfare of the 
youngsters. 

Ernest's ratskins were voted a nuisance within doors, and 
were tied together and hung up outside; so powerful was the 
odor they emitted that even then Jack would pretend to faint 
every time he passed near them. 

The museum received its addition: the condor and vulture 
were placed there, to be stuffed when we should find time 
during the rainy season. 

Having occupied two days in this way, we turned our atten- 
tion to other duties: the cultivation of a wheat, barley, and 
maize field, and the taming of the captive. 

As agriculture was, though the least to our taste, the most 
important of these several duties, we set about it first. The 
animals drew the plow, but the digging and hoeing taxed our 
powers of endurance to the utmost. 

We worked two hours in the morning and two in the eve- 
ning. Fully did we realize the words of Scripture: “In the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” 

In the interval we devoted our attention to the ostrich. But 
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our efforts on behalf of his education seemed all in vain. He 
appeared as untamable as ever. I determined, therefore, to 
adopt the plan which had subdued the refractory eagle. 

The effect of the tobacco fumes almost alarmed me. The 
ostrich sank to the ground and lay motionless. Slowly, at length, 
he arose, and paced up and down between the bamboo posts. 

He was subdued, but to my dismay resolutely refused all 
food. I feared he would die. For three days he pined, growing 
weaker each day. 

“Food he must have!” said I to my wife. “Food he must 
have!” The mother determined to attempt an experiment. She 
prepared balls of maize flour, mixed with butter. One of these 
she placed within the bird’s beak. He swallowed it, and 
stretched out his long neck, looking inquiringly for a second 
mouthful. A second, third, and fourth ball followed the first. 
His appetite returned, and his strength came again. 

All the wild nature of the bird had gone, and I saw with 
delight that we might begin his education as soon as we chose. 
Rice, guavas, maize, and corn he ate readily—washing it down, 
as Jack expressed it, with small pebbles, to the great surprise 
of Franz, to whom I explained that the ostrich was merely 
following the instinct common to all birds; that he required 
these pebbles to digest his food, just as smaller birds require 
gravel. 

After a month of careful training, our captive would trot, 
gallop, obey the sound of our voice, feed from our hand; and, 
in fact, showed himself perfectly docile. Now our ingenuity 
was taxed to the utmost. How were we to saddle and bridle 
a bird? First, for a bit for his beak. Vague ideas passed through 
my mind, but every one I was obliged to reject. A plan at 
length occurred to me. I recollected the effect of light and its 
absence upon the ostrich, how his movements were checked 
by sudden darkness, and how, with the light, power returned 
to his limbs. 

I immediately constructed a leathern hood, to reach from 
the neck to the beak, cutting holes in it for the eyes and ears. 

Over the eyeholes I contrived square flaps or blinkers, which 
were so arranged with whalebone springs that they closed 
tightly of themselves. The reins were connected with these 
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blinkers, so that the flaps might be raised or allowed to close 
at the rider’s pleasure. 

When both blinkers were open, the ostrich would gallop 
straight ahead. Close his right eye and he turned to the left, 
close his left and he turned to the right, shut both and he stood 
stock-still. 

I was justly proud of my contrivance, but, before I could 
really test its utility, I was obliged to make a saddle. After 
several failures, I succeeded in manufacturing one to my liking, 
and in properly securing it. It was something like an old- 
fashioned troopers saddle, peaked before and behind—for my 
great fear was lest the boys should fall. This curious-looking 
contrivance I placed upon the shoulders as near the neck as 
possible, and secured it with strong girths round the wings 
and across the breast, to avoid all possibility of the saddle 
slipping down the bird’s sloping back. 

I soon saw that my plan would succeed, though skill and 
considerable practice were necessary in the use of my patent 
bridle. It was difficult to remember that to check the courser s 
speed it was necessary to slacken rein, and that the tighter the 
reins were drawn, the faster he would fly. We at length, how- 
ever, all learned to manage Master Hurricane, and the distance 
between Rockburg and Falconhurst was traversed in an almost 
incredibly short space of time. The marvelous speed of the 
bird again revived the dispute as to the ownership, and I was 
obliged to interfere. 

“Jack shall retain the ostrich,” said I, “for it is most suited to 
him. He is a lighter weight than either of you his elder brothers, 
and Franz is not yet strong enough to manage such a fleet 
courser. But he is so far to be considered common property, 
that all may practice on him occasionally. And, in a case of 
necessity, anyone may mount him.” 


The Swiss Family Robinson was first published 
in 1813. Attractive editions are now pub- 
lished by Grosset & Dunlap, illustrated by 
Lynd Ward; and by Macmillan, illustrated 
by Harry Rountree. 


Friday’s Rescue 


BY DANIEL DEFOE 
Illustrations by Lynd Ward 


The story of Robinson Crusoe was undoubt- 
edly suggested to Daniel Defoe by the true 
shipwreck experiences of Alexander Selkirk, 
who managed to keep himself alive on the 
island of Juan Fernandez for more than four 
years before he was rescued. However, De- 
foe's rich imagination supplied most of the 
vivid details of Crusoe’s adventure, includ- 
ing the incident of how he acquired his ‘‘man 
Friday.’ 


Asout a year and a half after I had entertained these no- 
tions, and by long musing had, as it were, resolved to put them 
into execution, I was surprised one morning early with seeing 
no less than five canoes all on shore together, on my side of 
the island, and the people who belonged to them all landed. 
The number of them broke all my measures, for seeing so many, 
and knowing that they aways came four, or sometimes more in 
a boat, I could not tell what to think of it, or how to take my 
measures to attack twenty or thirty men, single-handed, so I 
lay still in my castle, perplexed and discomforted. However, I 
put myself into all the same postures for an attack that I had 
formerly provided, and was just ready for action, if anything 
had presented. Having waited a good while, listening to hear 
if they made any noise, at length, being very impatient, I set 
my guns at the foot of my ladder, and clambered up to the top 
of the hill by my two stages, as usual, standing so, however, 
that my head did not appear above the hill; so that they could 
not perceive me by any means. I here observed, by the help of 
my perspective glass, that they were no less than thirty in 


From Robinson Crusoe, by Daniel Defoe. 
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number, that they had a fire kindled, and that they had meat 
dressed; how they cooked it, that I knew not, or what it was; 
but they were all dancing, in I know not how many barbarous 
gestures and figures, round the fire. 

While I was thus looking on them, I perceived, by my per- 
spective glass, two miserable wretches dragged from the boats, 
where, it seems, they were laid by, and were now brought out 
for the slaughter. I perceived one of them immediately fall, 
being knocked down, I suppose, with a club, or wooden sword, 
for that was their way; and two or three others were at work, 
cutting him open for their cookery, while the other victim was 
left standing by himself till they should be ready for him. In 
that very moment, the poor wretch, seeing himself a little at 
liberty, nature inspired him with hopes of life, and he started 
away from them, and ran with incredible swiftness along the 
sands, directly towards me, I mean towards that part of the 
coast where my habitation was. 

I was dreadfully frightened (that I must acknowledge) when 
I perceived him to run my way, and especially when, as I 
thought, I saw him pursued by the whole body; and I expected 
that part of my dream was coming to pass, and that he would 
take shelter in my grove; but I could not depend, by any means, 
upon my dream for the rest of it, namely, that the savages 
would not pursue him thither, and find him there. However, I 
kept my station, and my spirits began to recover when I found 
that there were not above three men that followed him; and 
still more was I encouraged, when I found that he outstripped 
them exceedingly in running, and gained ground of them, so 
that if he could but hold out for half an hour, I saw he would 
fairly get away from them all. 

There was between them and my castle, the creek, which I 
mentioned often at the first part of my story, when I landed 
my cargoes out of the ship; and this I knew he must necessarily 
swim over, or the poor wretch would be taken there; but when 
the savage who was escaping came thither, he made nothing of 
it, though the tide was then up, but plunging in, he swam 
through it in about thirty strokes, or thereabouts, landed, and 
ran on with exceeding strength and swiftness. When the three 
pursuers came to the creek, I found that two of them could 


swim, but the third could not, and that he, standing on the 
other side, looked at the others, but went no farther, and soon 
after went softly back again, which, as it happened, was very 
well for him. 

I observed that the two who swam were yet twice as long 
swimming over the creek as the fellow was that fled from them. 
It came now very warmly upon my thoughts, and indeed irre- 
sistibly, that now was my time to get me a servant, and per- 
haps, a companion or assistant, and that I was called plainly 
by Providence to save this poor creature’s life. I immediately 
got down the ladders, fetched my two guns, for they were both 
at the foot of the ladders, and getting up again with the same 
haste to the top of the hill, I crossed towards the sea; and, 
having a very short cut, and all down hill, clapped myself in 
the way between the pursuers and the pursued, hallooing aloud 
to him that fled, who, looking back, was at first as much 
frightened at me as at them; but I beckoned with my hand to 
him to come back, and, in the meantime, I slowly advanced 
towards the two that followed; then rushing at once upon the 
foremost, I knocked him down with the stock of my piece; I 
was loath to fire, because I would not have the rest to hear, 
though at that distance it would not have been easily heard, 
and being out of sight of the smoke, too, they would not have 
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known what to make of it. Having knocked this fellow down, 
the other who followed him, stopped, as if he had been fright- 
ened, and I advanced apace towards him; but as I came nearer, 
I perceived presently he had a bow and arrow, and was fitting 
it to shoot at me, so I was then necessitated to shoot at him first, 
which I did, and killed him at the first shot. The poor savage 
who fled, but had stopped, though he saw both his enemies 
fallen, and killed (as he thought), yet was so frightened with 
the noise and fire of my piece, that he stood stock-still, and 
neither came forward nor went backward, though he seemed 
rather inclined to fly still, than to come on. I hallooed again to 
him, and made signs to him to come forward, which he easily 
understood, and came a little way, then stopped again, and 
then a little farther, and stopped again; and then he stood 
trembling, as if he had been taken prisoner, and had just been 
to be killed, as his two enemies were. I beckoned to him again 
to come to me, and gave him all the signs of encouragement 
that I could think of; and he came nearer and nearer, kneeling 
down every ten or twelve steps, in token of acknowledgment 
for saving his life. I smiled at him, and looked pleasantly, and 
beckoned to him to come still nearer. At length he came close 
to me, and then he kneeled down again, kissed the ground, and, 
taking my foot, set it upon his head: this. it seems, was in token 
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of swearing to be my slave forever. I took him up, and made 
much of him, and encouraged him all I could. But I perceived 
the savage whom I knocked down was not killed, but stunned 
with the blow, and began to come to himself. So I pointed to 
him, showing him the savage, that he was not dead; upon this 
he spoke some words to me, and though I could not understand 
them, yet I thought they were pleasant to hear, for they were 
the first sound of a man’s voice that I had heard, my own 
excepted, for above five-and-twenty years. But there was no 
time for such reflections now. The savage who was knocked 
down recovered himself so far as to sit upon the ground, and 
I perceived that my savage began to be afraid; but when I saw 
that, I presented my other piece at the man, as if I would shoot 
him; upon this my savage, for so I call him now, made a motion 
to me to lend him my sword, which hung naked in a belt by 
my side; so I did. He no sooner had it than he ran to his enemy, 
and, at one blow, cut off his head so cleverly, no executioner in 
Germany could have done it sooner or better; which I thought 
very strange for one who, I had reason to believe, never saw a 
sword in his life before, except their own wooden swords. How- 
ever, it seems, as I learned afterwards, they make their wooden 
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swords so sharp, so heavy, and the wood is so hard, that they 
will cut off heads and arms with them, and at one blow, too. 
When he had done this, he came laughing to me in sign of tie 
umph, and brought me the sword again, and laid it down, with 
the head of the savage he had killed, just before me. 

He was astonished how I had killed the other Indian so far 
off; and going to him, he stood like one amazed, looking at him, 
turning him, first on one side, then on the other; looked at the 
wound the bullet had made, which was in the breast, where it 
had made a hole, and no great quantity of blood had flowed, 
but he had bled inwardly, for he was quite dead. Then he took 
up his bows and arrows, and came back, and I beckoned for 
us to go away, making signs that more might come after them. 
Upon this, he signed to me, that he should bury them with sand, 
that they might not be seen by the rest, if they followed; so I 
made signs for him to do so; he fell to work, and had them both 
buried in the sand in about a quarter of an hour. I then called 
him away, and took him not to my castle, but my cave, on the 
farther part of the island; so I did not let my dream come to pass 
in that respect, namely, that he came into my grove for shelter. 
Here I gave him bread, and a bunch of raisins to eat, and a 
draught of water, which he was in great distress for, by his 
running; and having refreshed him, I made signs for him to 
go to sleep, pointing to a place where I had laid a great parcel 
of rice straw, and a blanket upon it, which I used to sleep upon 
myself sometimes; so the poor creature lay down, and went to 
sleep. 

He was a comely handsome fellow, perfectly well made; 
tall, and well-shaped, and, as I reckon, about twenty-six years of 
age. He had a very good countenance, not a fierce and surly 
aspect, but seemed to have something very manly in his face, 
and yet he had all the sweetness and softness of an European 
in his countenance too, especially when he smiled. His hair 
was long and black, not curled like wool, his forehead very high 
and large, and a great vivacity and sparkling sharpness in his 
eyes. The color of his skin was not quite black, but very tawny, 
and yet not of an ugly, yellow, nauseous tawny, as the Brazil- 
ians, and Virginians, and other natives of America are, but of 
a bright kind of dun olive color that had in it something very 
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agreeable, though not very easy to describe. His face was 
round and plump, his nose small, not flat like the negroes, a very 
good mouth, thin lips, and his teeth fine, well set, and white as 
ivory. After he had slumbered about half an hour, he waked, 
and came out of the cave to me, for I had been milking the 
goats in the inclosure just by. When he espied me, he came 
running, and laid himself on the ground again, with all the 
possible signs of an humble, thankful disposition, making many 
antic gestures to show it. At last he lays his head flat upon 
the ground, close to my foot, and sets my other foot upon his 
head, as he had done before, and after this, made all the signs 
to me of subjection, servitude, and submission imaginable, to 
let me know how much he would serve me as long as he lived. 
I understood him in many things, and let him know I was well 
pleased with him. In a little time I began to speak to him, and 
teach him to speak to me; and first, made him know his name 
should be Friday, which was the day I saved his life. I likewise 
taught him to say, “Master,” and then let him know that was 
to be my name. I also taught him to say, Yes,” and “No,” and 
to know the meaning of them. I gave him some milk in an 
earthen pot, and some bread, and let him see me drink some 
before him, and sop my bread in it, which he quickly imitated, 
and made signs that it was very good for him. 

I kept there with him all that night; but as soon as it was day, 
I took him away with me. As we went by the place where he had 
buried the two men, he pointed exactly to the spot, and showed 
me the marks he had made to find them again, making signs 
to me that we should dig them up and eat them; at this I ap- 
peared very angry, expressed my abhorrence of it, made as if 
I would vomit at the thoughts of it, and beckoned with my 
hand to him to come away, which he immediately did, with 
great submission. I then led him to the top of the hill, to see 
if his enemies were gone, and pulling out my glass, I looked, 
and saw plainly the place where they had been, but no ap- 
pearance of them or their canoes; so they were quite gone. 

I then took my man Friday with me, giving him the sword in 
his hand, with the bow and arrows at his back, which I found 
he could use very dexterously, making him carry one gun for 
me, and I two for myself, and away we marched to the place 
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where these creatures had been. When I came there, my very 
blood ran chill in my veins, and my heart sank within me at 
the horror of the spectacle. Indeed, it was a dreadful sight; the 
place was covered with human bones, the ground dyed with 
the blood, great pieces of flesh left here and there, half eaten, 
mangled, and scorched, and, in short, all the tokens of the 
triumphant feast they had been making there, after a victory 
over their enemies. I saw three skulls, five hands, and the bones 
of three or four legs and feet, and abundance of other parts 
of the bodies; and Friday, by his signs, made me understand 
that they brought over four prisoners to feast upon, that three 
of them were eaten, and that he, pointing to himself, was the 
fourth; that there had been a great battle between them and 
their next king, whose subjects it seems he had been one of, 
and that they had taken a great number of prisoners, all of 
which were carried to several places by those that had taken 
them in the fight, in order to feast upon them, as was done here 
by these wretches. 

I caused Friday to gather all the bones and flesh that re- 
mained, and lay them together in a heap, and burn them to 
ashes. I found that he had still a hankering stomach after the 
flesh, and was still a cannibal in his nature, but I displayed 
such abhorrence at the very thoughts of it, that he durst not dis- 
cover it; for I let him know that I would kill him if he offered it. 

When we had done this, we came back to our castle, where 
I gave Friday first of all a pair of linen drawers, which I had 
out of the poor gunner’s chest I found in the wreck, and which, 
with a little alteration, fitted him very well; then I made him a 
jerkin of goat’s skin, as well as I was able; and I gave him a 
cap, which I had made of a hare’s skin; and thus he was dressed, 
for the present, tolerably well; and mighty well was he pleased 
to see himself almost as well clothed as his master. He went 
awkwardly in these things at first; wearing the drawers was 
very awkward to him, and the sleeves of the jerkin galled his 
shoulders and the inside of his arms; but he soon got used to 
them. 

The next day after I came home to my hut with him, I began 
to consider where I should lodge him; so I made a little tent for 
him in the vacant place between the two fortifications, in the 
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inside of the last, and in the outside of the first; and as there 
was an entrance there into my cave, I made a formal framed 
door-case, and a door to it of boards, and set it up in the pas- 
sage, a little within the entrance, and causing the door to open 
in the inside, I barred it up in the night, taking in my ladders, 
too; so that Friday could no way come at me in the inside of my 
innermost wall, without making so much noise in getting over, 
that it must needs awaken me, for my first wall had now a com- 
plete roof over it of long poles, covering all my tent, and leaning 
up to the side of the hill, which was again laid across with small 
sticks instead of laths, and then thatched over a great thickness 
with the rice straw, which was strong like reeds; and at the 
hole or place which was left to go in or out by the ladder, I 
had placed a kind of trap-door, which, if it had been attempted 
on the outside, would not have opened at all, but would have 
fallen down and made a great noise. I took care to take all the 
weapons into my side every night. 

But I needed none of these precautions, for never was a 
more faithful, loving, sincere servant than Friday was to me; 
without passions, sullenness, or designs; his very affections were 
tied to me, like those of a child to its father, and, I dare say, 
he would have sacrificed his life for the saving of my own, 
upon any occasion whatever. 

I was greatly delighted with him, and made it my business 
to teach him everything that was proper and useful, and espe- 
cially to make him speak, and understand me when I spoke; 
and he was a very apt scholar, and he was so merry, so diligent, 
and so pleased when he could understand me, or make me 
understand him, that it was very pleasant for me to talk to him. 
And now my life began to be very easy and happy. 
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Readers have taken such delight for so many 
years in the entrancing story of the travels 
of Lemuel Gulliver that many have forgotten 
the book was originally written as a satire 
on the follies of the English court of the day 
and was first published anonymously. When 
even those being lampooned were highly 
entertained, Swift acknowledged the work 
and was accorded a great ovation. 


The Author gives some account of himself and family, his first 
inducements to travel—He is shipwrecked and swims for his 
life, gets safe on shore in the country of Lilliput, is made a 
prisoner and carried up country. 


My father had a small estate in Nottinghamshire; I was the 
third of five sons. He sent me to Emanuel College in Cam- 
bridge, at fourteen years old, where I resided three years, and 
applied myself close to my studies; but the charge of maintain- 
ing me (although I had a very scanty allowance) being too 
great for a narrow fortune, I was bound apprentice to Mr. 
James Bates, an eminent surgeon in London, with whom I con- 
tinued four years; and my father now and then sending me 
small sums of money, I laid them out in learning navigation, 
and other parts of the mathematics, useful to those who intend 
to travel, as I always believed it would be some time or other 
my fortune to do. When F left Mr. Bates, I went down to my 
From Gulliver's Travels, by Jonathan Swift. Edited by Padraic Colum. Copy- 
right 1917 by The Macmillan Company; copyright 1945 by Padraic Colum 
and Willy Pogany. 
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father; where, by the assistance of him and my uncle John, 
and some other relations, I got forty pounds, and a promise of 
thirty pounds a year to maintain me at Leyden: there I studied 
physic two years and seven months, knowing it would be useful 
in long voyages. 

Soon after my return from Leyden, I was recommended by 
my good master, Mr. Bates, to be surgeon to the Swallow, Cap- 
tain Abraham Pannell, commander; with whom:I continued 
three years and a half, making a voyage or two into the Levant, 
and some other parts. When I came back I resolved to settle 
in London, to which Mr. Bates, my master, encouraged me, 
and by him I was recommended to several patients. I took part 
of a small house in the Old Jury; and being advised to alter 
my condition, I married Mrs. Mary Burton, second daughter 
to Mr. Edmund Burton, hosier, in Newgate-street, with whom 
I received four hundred pounds for a portion. 

But, my good master Bates dying in two years after, and I 
having few friends, my business began to fail; for my conscience 
would not suffer me to imitate the bad practice of too many 
among my brethren. Having therefore consulted with my wife, 
and some of my acquaintance, I determined to go again to sea. 
I was surgeon successively in two ships, and made several 
voyages, for six years, to the East and West Indies, by which 
I got some addition to my fortune. My hours of leisure I spent 
in reading the best authors, ancient and modern, being always 
provided with a good number of books; and when I was ashore, 
in observing the manners and dispositions of the people, as 
well as learning their language, wherein I had a great facility by 
the strength of my memory. 
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The last of these voyages not proving very fortunate, I grew 
weary of the sea, and intended to stay at home with my wife 
and family. I removed from the Old Jury to Fetter-Lane, and 
from thence to Wapping, hoping to get business among the 
sailors; but it would not turn to account. After three years’ ex- 
pectation that things would mend, I accepted an advantageous 
offer from Captain William Prichard, master of the Antelope, 
who was making a voyage to the South Sea. We set sail from 
Bristol, May 4, 1699, and our voyage at first was very pros- 
perous. 

It would not be proper, for some reasons, to trouble the 
reader with the particulars of our adventures in those seas: 
let it suffice to inform him, that in our passage from thence to 
the East Indies, we were driven by a violent storm to the north- 
west of Van Diemen’s Land. By an observation, we found our- 
selves in the latitude of 30 degrees 2 minutes south. Twelve 
of our crew were dead by immoderate labor, and ill food, the 
rest were in a very weak condition. On the fifth of November, 
which was the beginning of summer in those parts, the weather 
being very hazy, the seamen spied a rock, within half a cable’s 
length of the ship; but the wind was so strong, that we were 
driven directly upon it, and immediately split. Six of the crew, 
of whom I was one, having let down the boat into the sea, made 
a shift to get clear of the ship, and the rock. We rowed, by my 
computation, about three leagues, till we were able to work 
no longer, being already spent with labor while we were in 
the ship. We therefore trusted ourselves to the mercy of the 
waves, and in about half an hour the boat was overset by a 
sudden flurry from the north. What became of my companions 
in the boat, as well as of those who escaped on the rock, or 
were left in the vessel, I cannot tell; but conclude they were 
all lost. For my own part, I swam as fortune directed me, and 
was pushed forward by wind and tide. I often let my legs drop, 
and could feel no bottom: but when I was almost gone, and 
able to struggle no longer, I found myself within my depth; 
and by this time the storm was much abated. The declivity was 
so small, that I walked near a mile before I got to the shore, 
which I conjectured was about eight o'clock in the evening. I 
then advanced forward near half a mile, but could not discover 
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any sign of houses or inhabitants; at least I was in so weak a 
condition, that I did not observe them. I was extremely tired, 
and with that, and the heat of the weather, and about half a 
pint of brandy that I drank as I left the ship, I found myself 
much inclined to sleep. I lay down on the grass, which was 
very short and soft, where I slept sounder than ever I remem- 
ber to have done in my life, and, as I reckoned, about nine 
hours; for when I awaked, it was just daylight. I attempted to 
arise, but was not able to stir: for as I happened to lie on my 
back, I found my arms and legs were strongly fastened on 
each side of the ground; and my hair, which was long and 
thick, tied down in the same manner. I likewise felt several 
slender ligatures across my body, from my arm-pits to my thighs. 
I could only look upward. the sun began to grow hot, and 
the light offended my eyes. | heard a confused noise about me, 
but in the posture I lay, could see nothing except the sky. In 
a little time I felt something alive moving on my left leg, which 
advancing gently forward over my breast, came almost up to 
my chin; when bending my eyes downward as much as I could, 
I perceived it to be a human creature not six inches high,* 
with a bow and arrow in his hands, and a quiver at his back. 
In the meantime, I felt at least forty more of the same kind 
(as I conjectured) following the first. I was in the utmost 
astonishment, and roared so loud, that they all ran back in a 
fright; and some of them, as I was afterwards told, were hurt 
with the falls they got by leaping from my sides upon the 
ground. However, they soon returned, and one of them, who 
ventured so far as to get a full sight of my face, lifting up his 
hands and eyes by way of admiration, cried out in a shrill, but 
distinct voice, Hekinah degul: the others repeated the same 
words several times, but then I knew not what they meant: I 
lay all this while, as the reader may believe, in great uneasi- 
ness: at length, struggling to get loose, I had the fortune to 
break the strings, and wrench out the pegs that fastened my 
left arm to the ground; for, by lifting it up to my face, I dis- 


* The people of Lilliput measure in inches about what a man measures 
in feet; a person of six inches would be tall among them. Everything in 
the country is of a size proportional to the inhabitants: horses, wagons, 
temples, trees, animals are in inches what ours would be in feet. 
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covered the methods they had taken to bind me, and at the 
same time with a violent pull, which gave me excessive pain, 
I a little loosened the strings that tied down by hair on the 
left side, so that I was just able to turn my head about two 
inches. But the creatures ran off a second time, before I could 
seize them; whereupon there was a great shout in a very shrill 
accent, and after it ceased, I heard one of them cry aloud Tolgo 
phonac; when in an instant I felt about a hundred arrows dis- 
charged on my left hand, which pricked me like so many 
needles; and besides, they shot another flight into the air, as 
we do bombs in Europe, whereof many, I suppose, fell on 
my body (though I felt them not), and some on my face, 
which I immediately covered with my left hand. When this 
shower of arrows was over, I fell a-groaning with grief and 
pain, and then striving again to get loose, they discharged 
another volley larger than the first, and some of them attempted 
with spears to stick me in the sides; but, by good luck, I had 
on a buff jerkin, which they could not pierce. I thought it the 
most prudent method to lie still, and my design was to con- 
tinue so till night, when, my left hand being already loose, I 
could easily free myself; and as for the inhabitants, I had rea- 
son to believe I might be a match for the greatest armies they 
could bring against me, if they were all of the same size with 
him that I saw. But fortune disposed otherwise of me. When 
the people observed I was quiet, they discharged no more 
arrows; but, by the noise I heard, I knew their numbers in- 
creased; and about four yards from me, over against my right 
ear, I heard a knocking for above an hour, like that of people 
at work; when turning my head that way, as well as the pegs 
and strings would permit me, I saw a stage erected, about a 
foot and a half from the ground, capable of holding four of 
the inhabitants, with two or three ladders to mount it: from 
whence one of them, who seemed to be a person of quality, 
made me a long speech, whereof I understood not one syllable. 
But I should have mentioned, that before the principal person 
began his oration, he cried out three times, Langro dehul sans 
(these words and the former were afterwards repeated and 
explained to me). Whereupon immediately about fifty of the 
inhabitants came and cut the strings that fastened the left side 
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of my head, which gave me the liberty of turning it to the 
right, and of observing the person and gesture of him that 
was to speak. He appeared to be of middle age, and taller than 
any of the other three who attended him, whereof one was a 
page that held up his train, and seemed to be somewhat longer 
than my middle finger; the other two stood one on each side 
to support him. He acted every part of an orator, and I could 
observe many periods of threatenings, and others of promises, 
pity, and kindness. I answered in a few words, but in the most 
submissive manner, lifting up my left hand, and both my eyes 
to the sun, as calling him for a witness; and being almost 
famished with hunger, having not eaten a morsel for some 
hours before I left the ship, I found the demands of nature 
so strong upon me, that I could not forbear showing my im- 
patience (perhaps against the strict rules of decency) by 
putting my finger frequently on my mouth, to signify that I 
wanted food. The Hurgo (for so they call a great lord, as I 
afterwards learned) understood me very well. He descended 
from the stage, and commanded that several ladders should be 
applied to my sides, on which above a hundred of the in- 
habitants mounted and walked toward my mouth, laden with 
baskets full of meat, which had been provided and sent thither 
by the King’s orders, upon the first intelligence he received 
of me. I observed there was the flesh of several animals, but 
could not distinguish them by the taste. There were shoulders, 
legs, and loins, shaped like those of mutton, and very well 
dressed, but smaller than the wings of a lark. I ate them by 
two or three at a mouthful, and took three loaves at a time, 
about the bigness of musket bullets. They supplied me as fast 
as they could, showing a thousand marks of wonder and 
astonishment at my bulk and appetite. I then made another 
sign that I wanted drink. They found by my eating, that a 
small quantity would not suffice me; and being a most ingenious 
people, they slung up with great dexterity one of their largest 
hogsheads, then rolled it towards my hand, and beat out the 
top; I drank it off at a draught, which I might well do, for it 
did not hold half a pint,* and tasted like a small wine of 


* Our measure would be 1,728 times as great as that of the Lilliputians; 
half a pint would thus be equivalent to 108 Lilliputian gallons. 
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Burgundy, but much more delicious. They brought me a sec- 
ond hogshead, which I drank in the same manner, and made 
signs for more, but they had none to give me. When I had per- 
formed these wonders, they shouted for joy, and danced upon 
my breast, repeating several times as they did at first, Hekinah 
degul. They made me a sign that I should throw down the 
two hogsheads, but first warning the people below to stand 
out of the way, crying aloud, Borach mivola, and when they 
saw the vessels in the air, there was an universal shout of 
Hekinah degul. I confess I was often tempted, while they were 
passing backwards and forwards on my body, to seize forty 
of fifty of the first that came in my reach, and dash them against 
the ground. But the remembrance of what I had felt, which 
probably might not be the worst they could do, and the prom- 
ise of honor I made them, for so I interpreted my submissive 
behavior, soon drove out these imaginations. Besides, I now 
considered myself as bound by the laws of hospitality to a 
people who had treated me with so much expense and mag- 
nificence. However, in my thoughts, I could not sufficiently 
wonder at the intrepidity of these diminutive mortals, who 
durst venture to mount and walk upon my body, while one 
of my hands was at liberty, without trembling at the very sight 
of so prodigious a creature as I must appear to them. After 
some time, when they observed that I made no more demands 
for meat, there appeared before me a person of high rank from 
his Imperial Majesty. His Excellency, having mounted on the 
small of my right leg, advanced forwards up to my face, with 
about a dozen of his retinue. And producing his credentials 
under the Signet Royal, which he applied close to my eyes, 
spoke about ten minutes, without any signs of anger, but with 
a kind of determinate resolution; often pointing forwards, 
which as I afterwards found, was towards the capital city, 
about half a mile distant, whither it was agreed by his Majesty 
in council that I must be conveyed. I answered in few words, 
but to no purpose, and made a sign with my hand that was 
loose, putting it to the other (but over his Excellency’s head 
for fear of hurting him or his train) and then to my own head 
and body, to signify that I desired my liberty. It appeared that 
he understood me well enough, for he shook his head by way 
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of disapprobation, and held his hand in a posture to show 
that I must be carried as a prisoner. However, he made other 
signs to let me understand that I should have meat and drink 
enough, and very good treatment. Whereupon I once more 
thought of attempting to break my bonds; but again, when 
I felt the smart of their arrows, upon my face and hands, 
which were all in blisters, and many of the darts still sticking 
in them, and observing likewise that the number of my ene- 
mies increased, I gave tokens to let them know that they 
might do with me what they pleased. Upon this, the Hurgo 
and his train withdrew, with much civility and cheerful counte- 
nances. Soon after I heard a general shout, with frequent 
repetitions of the words, Peplom selan, and I felt great numbers 
of people on my left side relaxing the cords to such a degree, 
that I was able to turn upon my right side. But before this, 
they had daubed my face and both my hands with a sort of 
ointment very pleasant to the smell, which in a few minutes 
removed all the smart of their arrows. These circumstances, 
added to the refreshment I had recéived by their victuals and 
drink, which were very nourishing, disposed me to sleep. I 
slept about eight hours, as I was afterwards assured; and it was 
no wonder, for the physicians, by the Emperors order, had 
mingled a sleepy potion in the hogshead of wine. 

It seems that upon the first moment I was discovered sleep- 
ing on the ground after my landing, the Emperor had early 
notice of it by an express; and determined in council that I 
should be tied in the manner I have related (which was done 
in the night while I slept), that plenty of meat and drink 
should be sent to me, and a machine prepared to carry me to 
the capital city. 

This resolution perhaps may appear very bold and danger- 
ous, and I am confident would not be imitated by any prince 
in Europe on the like occasion; however, in my opinion, it was 
extremely prudent, as well as generous: for supposing these 
people had endeavored to kill me with their spears and arrows 
while I was asleep, I should certainly have awaked with the 
first sense of smart, which might so far have roused my rage 
and..strength, as to have enabled me to break the strings 
wherewith I was tied; after which, as they were not able to 
make resistance, so they could expect no mercy. 
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These people are most excellent mathematicians, and arrived 
to a great perfection in mechanics, by the countenance and 
encouragement of the Emperor, who is a renowned patron 
of learning. This prince hath several machines fixed on wheels, 
for the carriage of trees and other great weights. He often 
builds his largest men of war, whereof some are nine foot long, 
in the woods, where the timber grows, and has them carried 
on these engines three or four hundred yards to the sea. Five 
hundred carpenters and engineers were immediately set at 
work to prepare the greatest engine they had. It was a frame 
of wood raised three inches from the ground, about seven 
foot long and four wide, moving upon twenty-two wheels. The 
shout I heard was upon the arrival of this engine, which it, 
seems set out in four hours after my landing. It was brought 
parallel to me as I lay. But the principal difficulty was to raise 
and place me in this vehicle. Eighty poles, each of one foot 
high, were erected for this purpose, and very strong cords 
of the bigness of packthread were fastened by hooks to many 
bandages, which the workmen had girt round my neck, my 
hands, my body, and my legs. Nine hundred of the strongest 
men were employed to draw up these cords by many pulleys 
fastened on the poles, and thus, in less than three hours, I was 
raised and slung into the engine, and there tied fast. All this 
I was told, for, while the whole operation was performing, I lay 
in a profound sleep, by the force of that soporiferous medicine 
infused into my liquor. Fifteen hundred of the Emperor's 
largest horses, each about four inches and a half high, were 
employed to draw me towards the metropolis, which, as I 
said, was half a mile distant. 

About four hours after we began our journey, I awaked by 
a very ridiculous accident; for the carriage being stopped a 
while to adjust something that was out of order, two or three 
of the young natives had the curiosity to see how I looked 
when I was asleep; they climbed up into the engine, and ad- 
vancing very softly to my face, one of them, an officer in the 
guards, put the sharp end of his half-pike a good way up into 
my left nostril, which tickled my nose like a straw, and made 
me sneeze violently: whereupon they stole off unperceived, and 
it was three weeks before I knew the cause of my awaking so 
suddenly. We made a long march the remaining part of that 
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day, and rested at night with five hundred guards on each 
side of me, half with torches, and half with bows and arrows, 
ready to shoot me if I should offer to stir. The next morning at 
sunrise we continued our march and arrived within two hun- 
dred yards of the city gates about noon. The Emperor, and 
all his court, came out to meet us; but his great officers would 
by no means suffer his Majesty to endanger his person by 
mounting on my body. 

At the place where the carriage stopped, there stood an 
ancient temple, esteerned to be the largest in the whole king- 
dom; which having been polluted some years before by an 
unnatural murder, was, according to the zeal of those people, 


looked upon as profane, and therefore had been applied to 
common uses, and all the omaments and fumiture carried 
away. In this edifice it was determined I should lodge. The 
great gate fronting to the north was about four foot high, and 
almost two foot wide, through which I could easily creep. On 
each side of the gate was a small window not above six inches 
from the ground: into that on the left side, the King’s smiths 
conveyed ae and eleven chains, like those that hang 
to a lady's watch in Europe and almost as large. which were 
locked to my left leg with six and thirty padlocks. Over against 
this temple, on Pfother side of the great highway, at twenty 
foot distance, there was a turret at least five foot high. Here 
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the Emperor ascended, with many principal lords of his court, 
to have an opportunity of viewing me, as I was told, for I could 
not see them. It was reckoned that above a hundred thousand 
inhabitants came out of the town upon the same errand; and, 
in spite of my guards, I believe there could not be fewer than 
ten thousand at several times, who mounted my body by the 
help of ladders. But a proclamation was soon issued to forbid it 
upon pain of death. When the workmen found it was impossible 
for me to break loose, they cut all the strings that bound me; 
whereupon I rose up, with as melancholy a disposition as ever 
I had in my life. But the noise and astonishment of the people 
at seeing me rise and walk, are not to be expressed. The chains 
that held my left leg were about two yards long, and gave me 
not only the liberty of walking backwards and forwards in a 
semi-circle; but, being fixed within four inches of the gate, 
allowed me to creep in, and lie at my full length in the temple. 


The Emperor of Lilliput, attended by several of the nobility, 
comes to see the Author in his confinement—The Emperor's per- 
son and habit described—Learned men appointed to teach the 
Author their language—He gains favor by his mild disposition— 
His pockets are searched, and his sword and pistols taken. 


When I found myself on my feet, I looked about me, and 
must confess I never beheld a more entertaining prospect. The 
country round appeared like a continued garden, and the en- 
closed fields, which were generally forty foot square, re- 
sembled so many beds of flowers. These fields were inter- 
mingled with woods of half a stang,” and the tallest trees, as 
I could judge, appeared to be seven foot high. I viewed the 
town on my left hand, which looked like the painted scene 
of a city in a theater. 

The Emperor was already descended from the tower, and 
advancing on horseback toward me, which had like to have 
cost him dear; for the beast, though very well trained, yet 
wholly unused to such a sight, which appeared as if a mountain 
moved before him, reared up on his hinder feet: but that 


* A stang is a pole or perch; sixteen feet and a half. 


prince, who is an excellent horseman, kept his seat, till his 
attendants ran in, and held the bridle, while his Majesty had 
time to dismount. When he alighted, he surveyed me round 
with great admiration, but kept beyond the length of my chain. 
He ordered his cooks and butlers, who were already prepared, 
to give me victuals and drink, which they pushed forward in 
a sort of vehicles upon wheels, till I could reach them. I took 
these vehicles, and soon emptied them all; twenty of them were 
filled with meat, and ten with liquor; each of the former af- 
forded me two or three good mouthfuls, and I emptied the 
liquor of ten vessels, which was contained in earthen vials, into 
one vehicle, drinking it off at a draught; and so I did with the 
rest. The Empress, and young Princes of the blood of both 
sexes, attended by many ladies, sat at some distance in their 
chairs; but upon the accident that happened to the Emperor's 
horse, they alighted, and came near his person, which I am 
now going to describe. 

He is taller by almost the breadth of my nail, than any of his 
court; which alone is enough to strike an awe into the behold- 
ers. His features are strong and masculine, with an Austrian 
lip and arched nose, his complexion olive, his countenance 
erect, his body and limbs well proportioned, all his motions 
graceful, and his deportment majestic. He was then past his 
prime, being twenty-eight years and three quarters old, of 
which he had reigned about seven, in great felicity, and gen- 
erally victorious. For the better convenience of beholding him, 
I lay on my side, so that my face was parallel to his, and he 
stood but three yards off: however, I have had him since many 
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times in my hand, and therefore cannot be deceived in the 
description. His dress was very plain and simple, and the fash- 
ion of it between the Asiatic and the European: but he had 
on his head a light helmet of gold, adorned with jewels, and 
a plume on the crest. He held his sword drawn in his hand, 
to defend himself, if I should happen to break loose; it was 
almost three inches long, the hilt and scabbard were gold en- 
riched with diamonds. His voice was shrill, but very clear and 
articulate, and I could distinctly hear it when I stood up. The 
ladies and courtiers were all most magnificently clad, so that 
the spot they stood upon seemed to resemble a petticoat spread 
on the ground, embroidered with figures of gold and silver. 
His Imperial Majesty spoke often to me, and I returned an- 
swers, but neither of us could understand a syllable. There were 
several of his priests and lawyers present (as I conjectured by 
their habits) who were commanded to address themselves to 
me, and I spoke to them in as many languages as I had the 
least smattering of, which were High and Low Dutch, Latin, 
French, Spanish, Italian, and Lingua Franca; but all to no 
purpose. After about two hours the court retired, and I was 
left with a strong guard, to prevent the impertinence, and prob- 
ably the malice of the rabble, who were very impatient to 
crowd about me as near as they durst, and some of them had 
the impudence to shoot their arrows at me as I sat on the 
ground by the door of my house, whereof one very narrowly 
missed my left eye. But the colonel ordered six of the ring- 
leaders to be seized, and thought no punishment so proper as 
to deliver them bound into my hands, which some of his 
soldiers accordingly did, pushing them forward with the butt- 
ends of their pikes into my reach; I took them all in my right 
hand, put five of them into my coat-pocket, and as to the sixth, 
I made a countenance as if I would eat him alive. The poor 
man squalled terribly, and the colonel and his officers were in 
much pain, especially when they saw me take out my pen- 
knife: but I soon put them out of fear: for, looking mildly, 
and immediately cutting the strings he was bound with, I 
set him gently on the ground, and away he ran. I treated the 
rest in the same manner, taking them one by one out of my 
pocket, and I observed both the soldiers and people were 
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highly obliged at this mark of my clemency, which was repre- 
sented very much to my advantage at court. 

Toward night I got with some difficulty into my house, where 
I lay on the ground, and continued to do so about a fortnight; 
during which time the Emperor gave orders to have a bed 
prepared for me. Six hundred beds of the common measure 
were brought in carriages, and worked up in my house; a hun- 
dred and fifty of their beds sewn together made up the breadth 
and length, and these were four double, which however kept 
me but very indifferently from the hardness of the floor, that 
was of smooth stone. By the same computation they provided 
me with sheets, blankets, and coverlets, tolerable enough for 
one who had been so long inured to hardships as I. 

As the news of my arrival spread through the kingdom, it 
brought prodigious numbers of rich, idle, and curious people 
to see me; so that the villages were almost emptied, and great 
neglect of tillage and household affairs must have ensued, if 
his Imperial Majesty had not provided, by several proclama- 
tions and orders of state, against this inconveniency. He di- 
rected that those who had already beheld me should return 
home, and not presume to come within fifty yards of my house 
without license from court; whereby the secretaries of state 
got considerable fees. 

In the meantime, the Emperor held frequent councils to 
debate what course should be taken with me; and I was after- 
wards assured by a particular friend, a person of great quality, 
who was looked upon to be as much in the secret as any, that 
the court was under many difficulties concerning me. They 
apprehended my breaking loose, that my diet would be very 
expensive, and might cause a famine. Sometimes they deter- 
mined to starve me, or at least to shoot me in the face and 
hands with poisoned arrows, which would soon dispatch me; 
but again they considered that the stench of so large a carcass 
might produce a plague in the metropolis, and probably spread 
through the whole kingdom. In the midst of these consulta- 
tions, several] officers of the army went to the door of the great 
council-chamber; and two of them being admitted, gave an 
account of my behavior to the six criminals above-mentioned, 
which made so favorable an impression in the breast of his 
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Majesty and the whole board, in my behalf, that an Imperial 
Commission was issued out, obliging all the villages nine hun- 
dred yards round the city, to deliver in every morning six 
beeves, forty sheep, and other victuals for my sustenance; to- 
gether with a proportionable quantity of bread, and wine, 
and other liquors; for the due payment of which his Majesty 
gave assignments upon his treasury. For this prince lives chiefly 
upon his own demesnes, seldom, except upon great occasions, 
raising any subsidies upon his subjects, who are bound to attend 
him in his wars at their own expense. 

An establishment was also made of six hundred persons to be 
my domestics, who had board-wages allowed for their mainte- 
nance, and tents built for them very conveniently on each side 
of my door. It was likewise ordered, that three hundred tailors 
should make me a suit of clothes after the fashion of the coun- 
try: that six of his Majesty's greatest scholars should be em- 
ployed to instruct me in their language: and, lastly, that the 
Emperor's horses, and those of the nobility, and troops of 
guards, should be frequently exercised in my sight, to accustom 
themselves to me. 

All these orders were duly put in execution, and in about 
three weeks I made a great progress in learning their language; 
during which time, the Emperor frequently honored me with 
his visits, and was pleased to assist my masters in teaching me. 
We began already to converse together in some sort; and the 
first words I learned were to express my desire that he would 
please give me my liberty, which I every day repeated on my 
knees. His answer, as I could comprehend it, was that this must 
be a work of time, not to be thought on without the advice of 
his council, and that first I must Lumos kelmin pesso desmar 
lon Emposo; that is, swear a peace with him and his kingdom. 
However, that I should be used with all kindness; and he ad- 
vised me to acquire, by my patience and discreet behavior, the 
good opinion of himself and his subjects. He desired I would 
not take it ill, if he gave orders to certain proper officers to 
search me; for probably I might carry about me several weap- 
ons, which must needs be dangerous things, if they answered 
the bulk of so prodigious a person. I said, his Majesty should 
be satisfied, for I was ready to strip myself, and tum up my 
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pockets before him. This I delivered part in words, and part in 
signs. He replied, that by the laws of the kingdom I must be 
searched by two of his officers; that he knew this could not be 
done without my consent and assistance; and he had so good an 
opinion of my generosity and justice, as to trust their persons in 
my hands: that whatever they took from me should be returned 
when I left the country, or paid for at the rate which I would 
set upon them. I took up the two officers in my hands, put them 
first into my coat-pockets, and then into every other pocket 
about me, except my two fobs, and another secret pocket which 
I had no mind should be searched, wherein I had some little 
necessaries that were of no consequence to any but myself. In 
one of my fobs there was a silver watch, and in the other a 
small quantity of gold in a purse. These gentlemen, having pen, 
ink, and paper about them, made an exact inventory of every- 
thing they saw; and when they had done, desired I would set 
them down, that they might deliver it to the Emperor. This in- 
ventory I afterwards translated into English, and is word for 
word as follows: 

Imprimis, In the right coat-pocket of the Great 
Man-Mountain (for so I interpret the words Quinbus 
Flestrin) after the strictest search, we found only one 
great piece of coarse cloth, large enough to be a foot- 
cloth for your Majesty's chief room of state. In the left 
pocket we saw a huge silver chest, with a cover of the 
same metal, which we, the searchers, were not able to 
lift. We desired it should be opened, and one of us 
stepping into it, found himself up to the mid leg in a 
sort of dust, some part whereof flying up to our faces, 
set us both a-sneezing for several times together. In his 
right waistcoat-pocket we found a prodigious bundle 
of white thin substances, folded one over another, 
about the bigness of three men, tied with a strong ca- 
ble, and marked with black figures; which we humbly 
conceive to be writings, every letter almost half as 
large as the palm of our hands. In the left there was a 
sort of engine, from the back of which were extended 
twenty long poles, resembling the pallisados before 
your Majesty’s court: wherewith we conjecture the 
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Man-Mountain combs his head; for we did not always 
trouble him with questions, because we found it a 
great difficulty to make him understand us. In the 
large pocket on the right side of his middle cover (so I 
translate the word ranfu-lo, by which they meant my 
breeches) we saw a hollow pillar of iron, about the 
length of a man, fastened to a strong piece of timber, 
larger than the pillar; and upon one side of the pillar 
were huge pieces of iron sticking out, cut into strange 
figures, which we know not what to make of. In the 
left pocket another engine of the same kind. In the 
smaller pocket on the right side, were several round 
flat pieces of white and red metal, of different bulk; 
some of the white, which seemed to be silver, were so 
large and heavy, that my comrade and I could hardly 
lift them. In the left pocket were two black pillars ir- 
regularly shaped: we could not, without difficulty, 
reach the top of them as we stood at the bottom of his 
pocket. One of them was covered, and seemed all of 
a piece: but at the upper end of the other, there ap- 
peared a white round substance, about twice the big- 
ness of our heads. Within each of these was enclosed 
a prodigious plate of steel; which, by our orders, we 
obliged him to show us, because we apprehended they 
might be dangerous engines. He took them out of their 
cases, and told us, that in his own country his prac- 
tice was to shave his beard with one of these, and cut 
his meat with the other. There were two pockets 
which we could not enter: these he called his fobs; 
they were two large slits cut into the top of his middle 
cover, but squeezed close by the pressure of his belly. 
Out of the right fob hung a great silver chain, with a 
wonderful kind of engine at the bottom. We directed 
him to draw out whatever was fastened to that chain; 
which appeared to be a globe, half silver, and half of 
some transparent metal; for, on the transparent side, 
we saw certain strange figures circularly drawn, and 
thought we could touch them, till we found our fin- 
gers stopped by that lucid substance. He put this en- 
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gine to our ears, which made an incessant noise like 
that of a water-mill. And we conjecture it is either 
some unknown animal, or the god that he worships; 
but we are more inclined to the latter opinion, because 
he assured us (if we understood him right, for he ex- 
pressed himself very imperfectly) that he seldom did 
anything without consulting it. He called it his oracle, 
and said it pointed out the time for every action of his 
life. From the left fob he took out a net almost large 
enough for a fisherman, but contrived to open and 
shut like a purse, and served him for the same use: we 
found therein several massy pieces of yellow metal, 
which, if they be real gold, must be of immense value. 

Having thus, in obedience to your Majesty's com- 
mands, diligently searched all his pockets, we observed 
a girdle about his waist made of the hide of some 
prodigious animal; from which, on the left side, hung 
a sword of the length of five men; and on the right, a 
bag or pouch divided into two cells, each cell capable 
of holding three of your Majesty’s subjects. In one of 
these cells were several globes or balls of a most 
ponderous metal, about the bigness of our heads, and 
requiring a strong hand to lift them: the other cell con- 
tained a heap of certain black grains, but of no great 
bulk or weight, for we could hold about fifty of them 
in the palms of our hands. 

This is an exact inventory of what we found about 
the body of the Man-Mountain, who used us with 
great civility, and due respect to your Majesty's Com- 
mission. Signed and sealed on the fourth day of the 
eighty-ninth moon of your Majesty's auspicious reign. 

CLEFRIN FRELOCK, MARSI FRELOCK. 


When this inventory was read over to the Emperor, he di- 
rected me, although in very gentle terms, to deliver up the 
several particulars. He first called for my scimitar, which I 
took out, scabbard and all. In the meantime he ordered three 
thousand of his choicest troops (who then attended him) to 
surround me at a distance, with their bows and arrows just 
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ready to discharge: but I did not observe it, for my eyes were 
wholly fixed upon his Majesty. He then desired me to draw 
my scimitar, which, although it had got some rust by the sea- 
water, was in most parts exceeding bright. I did so, and im- 
mediately all the troops gave a shout between terror and sur- 
prise; for the sun shone clear, and the reflection dazzled their 
eyes, as I waved the scimitar to and fro in my hand. His 
Majesty, who is a most magnanimous prince, was less daunted 
than I could expect; he ordered me to return it into the scab- 
bard, and cast it on the ground as gently as I could, about six 
foot from the end of my chain. The next thing he demanded, 
was one of the hollow iron pillars, by which he meant my 
pocket-pistols. I drew it out, and at his desire, as well as I 
could, expressed to him the use of it; and charging it only with 
powder, which, by the closeness of my pouch, happened to 
escape wetting in the sea (an inconvenience against which all 
prudent mariners take special care to provide), I first cautioned 
the Emperor not to be afraid, and then I let it off in the air. 
The astonishment here was much greater than at the sight of 
my scimitar. Hundreds fell down as if they had been struck 
dead; and even the Emperor, although he stood his ground, 
could not recover himself in some time. I delivered up both 
my pistols in the same manner, as I had done my scimitar, and 
then my pouch of powder and bullets; begging him that the 
former might be kept from fire, for it would kindle with the 
smallest spark, and blow up his imperial palace into the air. 
I likewise delivered up my watch, which the Emperor was 
very curious to see, and commanded two of his tallest yeomen 
of the guards to bear it on a pole upon their shoulders, as dray- 
men in England do a barrel of ale. He was amazed at the 
continual noise it made, and the motion of the minute-hand, 
which he could easily discern; for their sight is much more 
acute than ours: and asked the opinions of his learned men 
about him, which were various and remote, as the reader may 
well imagine without my repeating; although indeed I could 
not very perfectly understand them. I then gave up my silver 
and copper money, my purse, with nine large pieces of gold, 
and some smaller ones; my knife and razor, my comb and silver 
snuff-box, my handkerchief and journal-book. My scimitar, 
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pistols, and pouch, were conveyed in carriages to his Majesty's 
stores; but the rest of my goods were returned to me. 

I had, as I before observed, one private pocket which escaped 
their search, wherein there was a pair of spectacles (which I 
sometimes use for the weakness of my eyes), a pocket perspec- 
tive, and several other little conveniences; which being of no 
consequence to the Emperor, I did not think myself bound in 
honor to discover, and I apprehended they might be lost or 
spoiled if I ventured them out of my possession. 


The Author diverts the Emperor, and his nobility of both sexes, 
in a very uncommon manner—The diversions of the court of 
Lilliput described—The Author has his liberty granted him 
upon certain conditions. 


My gentleness and good behavior had gained so far on the 
Emperor and his court, and indeed upon the army and people 
in general, that I began to conceive hopes of getting my liberty 
in a short time. I took all possible methods to cultivate this 
favorable disposition. The natives came by degrees to be less 
apprehensive of any danger from me. I would sometimes lie 
down, and let five or six of them dance on my hand. And at 
last the boys and girls would venture to come and play at hide 
and seek in my hair. I had now made a good progress in under- 
standing and speaking their language. The Emperor had a 
mind one day to entertain me with several of the country 
shows, wherein they exceed all nations I have known, both 
for dexterity and magnificence. I was diverted with none so 
much as that of the rope-dancers, performed upon a slender 
white thread, extended about two foot, and twelve inches from 
the ground. Upon which I shall desire liberty, with the reader s 
patience, to enlarge a little. 

This diversion is only practised by those persons who are 
candidates for great employments, and high favor, at court. 
They are trained in this art from their youth, and are not always 
of noble birth, or liberal education. When a great office is 
vacant, either by death or disgrace (which often happens), 


five or six of those candidates petition the Emperor to enter- 
tain his Majesty and the court with a dance on the rope, and 
whoever jumps the highest without falling, succeeds in the office. 
Very often the chief ministers themselves are commanded to 
show their skill, and to convince the Emperor that they have 
not lost their faculty. Flimnap, the Treasurer, is allowed to cut 
a caper on the straight rope, at least an inch higher than any 
other lord in the whole empire. I have seen him do the sum- 
merset several times together upon a trencher fixed on the rope, 
which is no thicker than a common pack-thread in England. 
My friend Reldresal, principal Secretary for Private Affairs, is, in 
my opinion, if I am not partial, the second after the Treasurer; 
the rest of the great officers are much upon a par. 

These diversions are often attended with fatal accidents, 
whereof great numbers are on record. I myself have seen two 
or three candidates break a limb. But the danger is much 
greater when the ministers themselves are commanded to show 
their dexterity; for, by contending to excel themselves and 
their fellows, they strain so far, that there is hardly one of them 
who hath not received a fall, and some of them two or three. 
I was assured that a year or two before my arrival, Flimnap 
would have infallibly broke his neck, if one of the King’s 
cushions, that accidentally lay on the ground, had not weakened 
the force of his fall. 

There is likewise another diversion, which is only shown be- 
fore the Emperor and Empress, and first minister, upon par- 
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ticular occasions. The Emperor lays on the table three fine 
silken threads of six inches long. One is blue, the other red, 
and the third green. These threads are proposed as prizes for 
those persons whom the Emperor hath a mind to distinguish 
by a peculiar mark of his favor. The ceremony is performed 
in his Majesty's great chamber of state, where the candidates 
are to undergo a trial of dexterity very different from the 
former, and such as I have not observed the least resemblance 
of in any other country of the old or the new world. The 
Emperor holds a stick in his hands, both ends parallel to the 
horizon, while the candidates advancing one by one, sometimes 
leap over the stick, sometimes creep under it backward and 
forward several times, according as the stick is advanced or de- 
pressed. Sometimes the Emperor holds one end of the stick, 
and his first minister the other; sometimes the minister has it 
entirely to himself. Whoever performs his part with most 
agility, and holds out the longest in leaping and creeping, 
is rewarded with the blue-colored silk; the red is given to 
the next, and the green to the third, which they all wear girt 
twice round about the middle; and you see few great persons 
about this court, who are not adorned with one of these girdles. 

The horses of the army, and those of the royal stables, hav- 
ing been daily led before me, were no longer shy, but would 
come up to my very feet without starting. The riders would 
leap them over my hand as I held it on the ground, and one 
of the Emperor’s huntsmen, upon a large courser, took my 
foot, shoe and all; which was indeed a prodigious leap. I had 
the good fortune to divert the Emperor one day after a very 
extraordinary manner. I desired he would order several sticks 
of two foot high, and the thickness of an ordinary cane, to be 
brought me; whereupon his Majesty commanded the master 
of his woods to give directions accordingly; and the next morn- 
ing six woodmen arrived with as many carriages, drawn by 
eight horses to each. I took nine of these sticks, fixing them 
firmly in the ground in a quadrangular figure, two foot and a 
half square. I took four other sticks, and tied them parallel 
* Climbing, creeping, and rope-dancing are ways of winning court- 


favors: in England blue, red, and green ribbons represent the great 
orders of the Garter, the Bath, and the Thistle. 
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at each corner, about two foot from the ground; then I fastened 
my handkerchief to the nine sticks that stood erect, and ex- 
tended it on all sides, till it was tight as the top of a drum; and 
the four parallel sticks rising about five inches higher than 
the handkerchief, served as ledges on each side. When I had 
finished my work, I desired the Emperor to let a troop of his 
best horse, twenty-four in number, come and exercise upon 
this plain. His Majesty approved of the proposal, and I took 
them up, one by one, in my hands, ready mounted and armed, 
with the proper officers to exercise them. As soon as they got 
into order, they divided into two parties, performed mock 
skirmishes, discharged blunt arrows, drew their swords, fled 
and pursued, attacked and retired, and in short discovered 
the best military discipline I ever beheld. The parallel sticks 
secured them and their horses from falling over the stage; and 
the Emperor was so much delighted, that he ordered this en- 
tertainment to be repeated several days, and once was pleased 
to be lifted up and give the word of command; and, with great 
difficulty, persuaded even the Empress herself to let me hold 
her in her close chair within two yards of the stage, from 
whence she was able to take a full view of the whole per- 
formance. It was my good fortune that no ill accident hap- 
pened in these entertainments, only once a fiery horse, that 
belonged to one of the captains, pawing with his hoof, struck 
a hole in my handkerchief, and his foot slipping, he overthrew 
his rider and himself; but I immediately relieved them both, 
and covering the hole with one hand, I set down the troop with 
the other, in the same manner as I took them up. The horse 
that fell was strained in the left shoulder, but the rider got no 
hurt, and I repaired my handkerchief as well as I could; 
however, I would not trust to the strength of it any more in 
such dangerous enterprises. 

About two or three days before I was set at liberty, as I was 
entertaining the court with this kind of feats, there arrived an 
express to inform his Majesty, that some of his subjects riding 
near the place where I was first taken up, had seen a great black 
substance lying on the ground, very oddly shaped, extending 
its edges round as wide as his Majesty's bedchamber, and rising 
up in the middle as high as a man; that it was no living crea- 
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ture, as they at first apprehended, for it lay on the grass without 
motion, and some of them had walked round it several times: 
that by mounting upon each others shoulders, they had got 
to the top, which was flat and even, and stamping upon it they 
found it was hollow within; that they humbly conceived it 
might be something belonging to the Man-Mountain; and if 
his Majesty pleased, they would undertake to bring it with 
only five horses. I presently knew what they meant, and was 
glad at heart to receive this intelligence. It seems upon my first 
reaching the shore after our shipwreck, I was in such confusion, 
that before I came to the place where I went to sleep, my hat, 
which I had fastened with a string to my head while I was 
rowing, and had stuck on all the time I was swimming, fell 
off after I came to land; the string, as I conjecture, breaking by 
some accident which I never observed, but thought my hat had 
been lost at sea. I intreated his Imperial Majesty to give orders 
it might be brought to me as soon as possible, describing to him 
the use and the nature of it: and the next day the wagoners 
arrived with it, but not in a very good condition; they had 
bored two holes in the brim, within an inch and half of the 
edge, and fastened two hooks in the holes; these hooks were 
tied by a long cord to the harness, and thus my hat was dragged 
along for above half an English mile; but the ground in that 
country being extremely smooth and level, it received less 
damage than I expected. 

Two days after this adventure, the Emperor, having ordered 
that part of his army which quarters in and about his metropolis 
to be in readiness, took a fancy of diverting himself in a very 
singular manner. He desired I would stand like a Colossus, with 
my legs as far asunder as I conveniently could. He then com- 
manded his General (who was an old experienced leader, and 
a great patron of mine) to draw up the troops in close order, 
and march them under me: the foot by twenty-four in a breast, 
and the horse by sixteen, with drums beating, colors flying, and 
pikes advanced. This body consisted of three thousand foot, 
and a thousand horse. 

I had sent so many memorials and petitions for my liberty, 
that his Majesty at length mentioned the matter, first in the 
cabinet, and then in a full council; where it was opposed by 
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none, except Skyresh Bolgolam, who was pleased, without any 
provocation, to be my mortal enemy. But it was carried against 
him by the whole board, and confirmed by the Emperor. That 
minister was Galbet, or Admiral of the Realm, very much in 
his master’s confidence, and a person well versed in affairs, 
but of a morose and sour complexion. However, he was at 
length persuaded to comply; but prevailed that the articles 
and conditions upon which I should be set free, and to which 
I must swear, should be drawn up by himself. These articles 
were brought to me by Skyresh Bolgolam in person, attended 
by two under-secretaries, and several persons of distinction. 
After they were read, I was demanded to swear to the per- 
formance of them; first in the manner of my own country, and 
afterwards in the method prescribed by their laws; which was 
to hold my right foot in my left hand, to place the middle finger 
of my right hand on the crown of my head, and my thumb on 
the tip of my right ear. But because the reader may be curious 
to have some idea of the style and manner of expression pe- 
culiar to that people, as well as to know the articles upon which 
I recovered my liberty, I have made a translation of the whole 
instrument word for word, as near as I was able, which I here 
offer to the public. 

GOLBASTO MoMAREM EVLAME GURDILO SHEFIN 
Mutiy UrLy Gue, most mighty Emperor of Lilliput, 
delight and terror of the universe, whose dominions 
extend five thousand blustrugs (about twelve miles in 
circumference) to the extremities of the globe; mon- 
arch of all monarchs, taller than the sons of men; 
whose feet press down to the center, and whose head 
strikes against the sun; at whose nod the princes of the 
earth shake their knees; pleasant as the spring, com- 
fortable as the summer, fruitful as autumn, dreadful 
as winter. His most sublime Majesty proposeth to the 
Man-Mountain, lately arrived to our celestial domin- 
ions, the following articles, which by a solemn oath he 
shall be obliged to perform. 

First, The Man-Mountain shall not depart from our 
dominions, without our license under our great seal. 

2d, He shall not presume to come into our metropo- 
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lis, without our express order; at which time, the in- 
habitants shall have two hours warning to keep within 
their doors. 

3d, The said Man-Mountain shall confine his walks 
to our principal high roads, and not offer to walk or 
lie down in a meadow or field of corn. 

Ath, As he walks the said roads, he shall take the 
utmost care not to trample upon the bodies of any of 
our loving subjects, their horses, or carriages, nor take 
any of our subjects into his hands, without their own 
consent. 

5th, If an express requires extraordinary dispatch, 
the Man-Mountain shall be obliged to carry in his 
pocket the messenger and horse a six days journey 
once in every moon, and return the said messenger 
back (if so required) safe to our Imperial Presence. 

6th, He shall be our ally against our enemies in the 
Island of Blefuscu, and do his utmost to destroy their 
fleet, which is now preparing to invade us. 

7th, That the said Man-Mountain shall, at his times 
of leisure, be aiding and assisting to our workmen, in 
helping to raise certain great stones, toward covering 
the wall of the principal park, and other of our royal 
buildings. 

8th, That the said Man-Mountain shall, in two 
moons time, deliver in an exact survey of the circum- 
ference of our dominions by a computation of his own 
paces round the coast. 

Lastly, That upon his solemn oath to observe all 
the above articles, the said Man-Mountain shall have 
a daily allowance of meat and drink sufficient for the 
support of 1728 of our subjects, with free access to our 
Royal Person, and other marks of our favor. Given at 
our Palace at Belfaborac the twelfth day of the ninety- 
first moon of our reign. 


I swore and subscribed to these articles with great cheer- 
fulness and content, although some of them were not so honor- 
able as I could have wished; which proceeded wholly from the 
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malice of Skyresh Bolgolam, the High-Admiral: whereupon my 
chains were immediately unlocked, and I was at full liberty; 
the Emperor himself in person did me the honor to be by at 
the whole ceremony. I made my acknowledgments by prostrat- 
ing myself at his Majesty feet: but he commanded me to 
rise; and after many gracious expressions, which, to avoid the 
censure of vanity, I shall not repeat, he added, that he hoped 
I should prove a useful servant, and well deserve all the favors 
he had already conferred upon me, or might do for the future. 

The reader may please to observe, that in the last article for 
the recovery of my liberty, the Emperor stipulates to allow me 
a quantity of meat and drink sufficient for the support of 1728 
Lilliputians. Sometime after, asking a friend at court how they 
came to fix on that determinate number, he told me that his 
Majesty's mathematicians, having taken the height of my body 
by the help of a quadrant, and finding it to exceed theirs in 
the proportion of twelve to one, they concluded from the 
similarity of their bodies, that mine must contain at least 1728 
of theirs, and consequently would require as much food as 
was necessary to support that number of Lilliputians. By which, 
the reader may conceive an idea of the ingenuity of that people, 
as well as the prudent and exact economy of so great a prince. 


Mildendo, the metropolis of Lilliput, described, together with 
the Emperors palace—A conversation between the Author and 
a principal Secretary, concerning the affairs of that empire— 
The Authors offers to serve the Emperor in his wars. 


The first request I made after I had obtained my liberty, was, 
that I might have license to see Mildendo, the metropolis; 
which the Emperor easily granted me, but with a special 
charge to do no hurt either to the inhabitants or their houses. 
The people had notice by proclamation of my design to visit 
the town. The wall which encompassed it, is two foot and a 
half high, and at least eleven inches broad, so that a coach and 
horses may be driven very safely round it; and it is flanked 
with strong towers at ten foot distance. I stepped over the 
great Western Gate, and passed very gently, and sidelong 


through the two principal streets, only in my short waistcoat, 
for fear of damaging the roofs and eaves of the houses with 
the skirts of my coat. I walked with the utmost circumspection, 
to avoid treading on any stragglers, that might remain in the 
streets, although the orders were very strict, that all people 
should keep in their houses, at their own peril. The garret 
windows and tops of houses were so crowded with spectators, 
that I thought in all my travels I had not seen a more populous 
place. The city is an exact square, each side of the wall being 
five hundred foot long. The two great streets, which run across 
and divide it into four quarters, are five foot wide. The lanes 
and alleys, which I would not enter, but only viewed them as 
I passed, are from twelve to eighteen inches. The town is 
capable of holding five hundred thousand souls. The houses 
are from three to five stories. The shops and markets well 
provided. 

The Emperor's palace is in the center of the city, where the 
two great streets meet. It is inclosed by a wall of two foot high, 
and twenty foot distant from the buildings. I had his Majesty's 
permission to step over this wall; and the space being so wide 
between that and the palace, I would easily view it on every 
side. The outward court is a square of forty foot, and includes 
two other courts: in the inmost are the royal apartments, which 
I was very desirous to see, but found it extremely difficult; for 
the great gates, from one square into another, were but eighteen 
inches high, and seven inches wide. Now the buildings of the 
outer court were at least five foot high, and it was impossible 
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for me to stride over them without infinite damage to the pile, 
though the walls were strongly built of hewn stone, and four 
inches thick. At the same time the Emperor had a great desire 
that I should see the magnificence of his palace; but this I was 
not able to do till three days after, which I spent in cutting 
down with my knife some of the largest trees in the royal park, 
about a hundred yards distant from the city. Of these trees I 
made two stools, each about three foot high, and strong enough 
to bear my weight. The people having received notice a sec- 
ond time, I went again through the city to the palace, with 
my two stools in my hands. When I came to the side of the 
outer court, I stood upon one stool, and took the other in my 
hand: this I lifted over the roof, and gently set it down on the 
space between the first and second court, which was eight foot 
wide. I then stepped over the buildings very conveniently from 
one stool to the other, and drew up the first after me with a 
hooked stick. By this contrivance I got into the inmost court; 
and lying down upon my side, I applied my face to the win- 
dows of the middle stories, which were left open on purpose, 
and discovered the most splendid apartments that can be 
imagined. There I saw the Empress and the young Princes, in 
their several lodgings, with their chief attendants about them. 
Her Imperial Majesty was pleased to smile very graciously 
upon me, and gave me out of the window her hand to kiss. 

But I shall not anticipate the reader with farther descrip- 
tions of this kind, because I reserve them for a greater work 
which is now almost ready for the press, containing a general 
description of this empire, from its first erection, through a 
long series of princes, with a particular account of their wars 
and politics, laws, learning, and religion: their plants and ani- 
mals, their peculiar manners and customs, with other matters 
very curious and useful; my chief design at present being only 
to relate such events and transactions as happened to the pub- 
lic, or to myself, during a residence of about nine months in 
that empire. 

One morning, about a fortnight after I had obtained my 
liberty, Reldresal, principal Secretary (as they style him) of 
Private Affairs, came to my house attended only by one servant. 
He ordered his coach to wait at a distance, and desired I 
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would give him an hour's audience; which I readily consented 
to, on account of his quality and personal merits, as well as 
the many good offices he had done me during my solicitations 
at court. I offered to lie down, that he might the more con- 
veniently reach my ear; but he chose rather to let me hold him 
in my hand during our conversation. He began with compli- 
ments on my liberty; said he might pretend to some merit in 
it: but, however, added, that if it had not been for the present 
situation of things at court, perhaps I might not have obtained 
it so soon. For, said he, as flourishing a condition as we may 
appear to be in to foreigners, we labor under two mighty evils; 
a violent faction at home, and the danger of an invasion by a 
most potent enemy from abroad. As to the first, you are to 
understand, that for about seventy moons past there have been 
two struggling parties in this empire, under the names of 
Tramecksan and Slamecksan, from the high and low heels on 
their shoes, by which they distinguish themselves.” It is alleged 
indeed, that the high heels are most agreeable to our ancient 
constitution: but however this be, his Majesty hath determined 
to make use of only low heels in the administration of the gov- 
ernment, and all offices in the gift of the Crown, as you cannot 
but observe; and particularly, that his Majesty’s Imperial heels 
are lower at least by a drurr than any of his court; (drurr is a 
measure about the fourteenth vart of an inch). The animosities 
between these two parties run so high, that they will neither 
eat nor drink, nor talk with each other. We compute the 
Tramecksan, or High-Heels, to exceed us in number; but the 
power is wholly on our side. We apprehend his Imperial High- 
ness, the Heir to the Crown, to have some tendency toward 
the High-Heels; at least we can plainly discover one of his 
heels higher than the other, which gives him a hobble in his 
gait. Now, in the midst of these intestine disquiets, we are 
threatened with an invasion from the Island of Blefuscu,+ which 
is the other great empire of the universe, almost as large and 
powerful as this of his Majesty. For as to what we have heard 


* High Heels and Low Heels: in England there were the High Church 
and the Low Church Parties between which there were bitter feuds. 


t The Island of Blefuscu stood in relation to Lilliput as France to England. 
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you affirm, that there are other kingdoms and states in the 
world inhabited by human creatures as large as yourself, our 
philosophers are in much doubt, and would rather conjecture 
that you dropped from the moon, or one of the stars; because 
it is certain, that a hundred mortals of your bulk would, in 
a short time, destroy all the fruits and cattle of his Majesty’s 
dominions. Besides, our histories of six thousand moons make 
no mention of any other regions, than the two great empires 
of Lilliput and Blefuscu. Which two mighty powers have, as 
I was going to tell you, been engaged in a most obstinate war 
for six and thirty moons past. It began upon the following oc- 
casion. It is allowed on all hands, that the primitive way of 
breaking eggs before we ate them, was upon the larger end: 
but his present Majesty's grandfather, while he was a boy, going 
to eat an egg, and breaking it according to the ancient prac- 
tice, happened to cut one of his fingers. Whereupon the Em- 
peror his father published an edict, commanding all his sub- 
jects, upon great penalties, to break the smaller end of their 
eggs.” The people so highly resented this law, that our histories 
tell us there have been six rebellions raised on that account; 
wherein one Emperor lost his life; and another his crown. 
These civil commotions were constantly fomented by the mon- 
archs of Blefuscu; and when they were quelled, the exiles al- 
ways fled for refuge to that empire. It is computed, that eleven 
thousand persons have, at several times, suffered death, rather 
than submit to break their eggs at the smaller end. Many 
hundred large volumes have been published upon this con- 
troversy: but the books of the Big-Endians have been long for- 
bidden, and the whole party rendered incapable by law of 
holding employments. During the course of these troubles, the 
Emperors of Blefuscu did frequently expostulate by their am- 
bassadors, accusing us of making a schism in religion, by offend- 
ing against a fundamental doctrine of our great prophet Lustrog, 
in the fifty-fourth chapter of the Blundecral (which is their 
Alcoran). This, however, is thought to be a mere strain upon 
the text: for the words are these; That all true believers break 


* The Big-Endians and the Little-Endians disputed in Lilliput as the 
Catholics and Protestants disputed in England in Gulliver’s time. 
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their eggs at the convenient end: and which is the convenient 
end, seems, in my humble opinion, to be left to every man’s 
conscience, or at least in the power of the chief magistrate to 
determine. Now the Big-Endian exiles have found so much 
credit in the Emperor of Blefuscu’s court, and so much private 
assistance and encouragement from their party here at home, 
that a bloody war has been carried on between the two empires 
for six and thirty moons with various success; during which 
time we have lost forty capital ships, and a much greater 
number of smaller vessels, together with thirty thousand of our 
best seamen and soldiers; and the damage received by the 
enemy is reckoned to be somewhat greater than ours. However, 
they have now equipped a numerous fleet, and are just pre- 
paring to make a descent upon us; and his Imperial Majesty, 
placing great confidence in your valor and strength, has com- 
manded me to lay this account of his affairs before you. 

I desired the Secretary to present my humble duty to the 
Emperor, and to let him know, that I thought it would not 
become me, who was a foreigner, to interfere with parties; but 
I was ready, with the hazard of my life, to defend his person 
and state against all invaders. 


The Author, by an extraordinary: stratagem, prevents an inva- 
sion—A high title of honor is conferred upon him—Ambassadors 
arrive from the Emperor of Blefuscu, and sue for peace. 


The Empire of Blefuscu is an island situated to the north 
northeast side of Lilliput, from whence it is parted only by 
a channel of eight hundred yards wide. I had not yet seen it, 
and upon this notice of an intended invasion, I avoided ap- 
pearing on that side of the coast, for fear of being discovered 
by some of the enemy’s ships, who had received no intelligence 
of me, all intercourse between the two empires having been 
strictly forbidden during the war, upon pain of death, and an 
embargo laid by our Emperor upon all vessels whatsoever. I 
communicated to his Majesty a project I had formed of seizing 
the enemy's whole fleet: which, as our scouts assured us, lay 
at anchor in the harbor ready to sail with the first fair wind. I 
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consulted the most experienced seamen, upon the depth of the 
channel, which they had often plumbed, who told me, that in 
the middle at high-water it was seventy glumgluffs deep, which 
is about six foot of European measure; and the rest of it fifty 
glumgluffs at most. I walked toward the northeast coast over 
against Blefuscu; and lying down behind a hillock, took out 
my small pocket perspective-glass, and viewed the enemy's 
fleet at anchor, consisting of about fifty men of war, and a 
great number of transports; I then came back to my house, 
and gave order (for which I had a warrant) for a great quantity 
of the strongest cable and bars of iron. The cable was about 
as thick as packthread, and the bars of the length and size 
of a knitting-needle. I trebled the cable to make it stronger, 
and for the same reason I twisted three of the iron bars together, 
binding the extremities into a hook. Having thus fixed fifty 
hooks to as many cables, I went back to the northeast coast, 
and putting off my coat, shoes, and stockings, walked into the 
sea in my leathern jerkin, about half an hour before high water. 
I waded with what haste I could, and swam in the middle about 
thirty yards till I felt ground; I arrived at the fleet in less than 
half an hour. The enemy was so frightened when they saw me, 
that they leaped out of their ships, and swam to shore, where 
there could not be fewer than thirty thousand souls. I then 
took my tackling, and fastening a hook to the hole at the prow 
of each, I tied all the cords together at the end. While I was 
thus employed, the enemy discharged several thousand arrows, 
many of which stuck in my hands and face; and besides the 
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excessive smart, gave me much disturbance in my work. My 
greatest apprehension was for my eyes, which I should have 
infallibly lost, if I had not suddenly thought of an expedient. I 
kept among other little necessaries a pair of spectacles in a 
private pocket, which, as I observed before, had escaped the 
Emperor's searchers. These I took out and fastened as strongly 
as I could upon my nose, and thus armed went on boldly with 
my work in spite of the enemy's arrows, many of which struck 
against the glasses of my spectacles, but without any other 
effect, further than a little to discompose them. I had now 
fastened all the hooks, and taking the knot in my hand, began 
to pull; but not a ship would stir, for they were all too fast held 
by their anchors, so that the boldest part of my enterprise re- 
mained. I therefore let go the cord, and leaving the hooks fixed 
to the ships, I resolutely cut with my knife the cables that 
fastened the anchors, receiving about two hundred shots in 
my face and hands; then I took up the knotted end of the 
cables, to which my hooks were tied, and with great ease drew 
fifty of the enemy’s largest men of war after me.* 

The Blefuscudians, who had not the least imagination of 
what I intended, were at first confounded with astonishment. 
They had seen me cut the cables, and thought my design was 
only to let the ships run adrift, or fall foul on each other: but 
when they perceived the whole fleet moving in order, and saw 
me pulling at the end, they set up such a scream of grief and 
despair, that it is almost impossible to describe or conceive. 
When I had got out of danger, I stopped awhile to pick out the 
arrows that stuck in my hands and face; and rubbed on some 
of the same ointment that was given me at my first arrival, as 
I have formerly mentioned. I then took off my spectacles, and 
waiting about an hour, till the tide was a little fallen, I waded 
through the middle with my cargo, and arrived safe at the 
royal port of Lilliput. 

The Emperor and his whole court stood on the shore, ex- 
pecting the issue of this great adventure. They saw the ships 
move forward in a large half-moon, but could not discern me, 


* Mathematicians doubt if Gulliver could have done this. It would be the 
same as dragging a boat that would hold seventeen or eighteen men. 
Could a man up to his neck in water do this, they ask? 
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who was up to my breast in water. When I advanced to the 
middle of the channel, they were yet in more pain, because I 
was under water to my neck. The Emperor concluded me to 
be drowned, and that the enemy's fleet was approaching in a 
hostile manner: but he was soon eased of his fears, for the 
channel growing shallower every step I made, I came in a short 
time within hearing, and holding up the end of the cable by 
which the fleet was fastened, I cried in a loud voice, Long live 
the most puissant Emperor of Lilliput! This great prince re- 
ceived me at my landing with all possible encomiums, and 
created me a Nardac upon the spot, which is the highest title 
of honor among them. 

His Majesty desired I would take some other opportunity of 
bringing all the rest of his enemy's ships into his ports. And so 
unmeasurable is the ambition of princes, that he seemed to 
think of nothing less than reducing the whole empire of 
Blefuscu into a province, and governing it by a viceroy; of 
destroying the Big-Endian exiles, and compelling that people 
to break the smaller end of their eggs, by which he would 
remain the sole monarch of the whole world. But I endeavored 
to divert him from this design, by many arguments drawn from 
the topics of policy as well as justice; and I plainly protested, 
that I would never be an instrument of bringing a free and 
brave people into slavery. And when the matter was debated 
in council, the wisest part of the ministry were of my opinion. 

This open bold declaration of mine was so opposite to the 
schemes and politics of his Imperial Majesty, that he could 
never forgive it; he mentioned it in a very artful manner at 
council, where I was told that some of the wisest appeared, at 
least by their silence, to be of my opinion; but others, who were 
my secret enemies, could not forbear some expressions, which 
by a side-wind reflected on me. And from this time began an 
intrigue between his Majesty and a junto of ministers mali- 
ciously bent against me, which broke out in less than two 
months, and had like to have ended in my utter destruction. 
Of so little weight are the greatest services to princes, when 
put into the balance with a refusal to gratify their passions. 

About three weeks after this exploit, there arrived a solemn 
embassy from Blefuscu, with humble offers of a peace; which 
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was soon concluded upon conditions very advantageous to our 
Emperor, wherewith I shall not trouble the reader. There were 
six ambassadors, with a train of about five hundred persons, 
and their entry was very magnificent, suitable to the grandeur 
of their master, and the importance of their business. When 
their treaty was finished, wherein I did them several good offices 
by the credit I now had, or at least appeared to have at court, 
their Excellencies, who were privately told how much I had 
been their friend, made me a visit in form. They began with 
many compliments upon my valor and generosity, invited me 
to that kingdom in the Emperor their master’s name, and de- 
sired me to show them some proofs of my prodigious strength, 
of which they had heard so many wonders; wherein I readily 
obliged them, but shall not trouble the reader with the par- 
ticulars. 

When I had for some time entertained their Excellencies, to 
their infinite satisfaction and surprise, I desired they would do 
me the honor to present my most humble respects to the Em- 
peror their master, the renown of whose virtues had so justly 
filled the whole world with admiration, and whose royal per- 
son I resolved to attend before I returned to my own country: 
accordingly, the next time I had the honor to see our Emperor, 
I desired his general license to wait on the Blefuscudian mon- 
arch, which he was pleased to grant me, as I could perceive, 
in a very cold manner; but could not guess the reason, till I 
had a whisper from a certain person, that Flimnap and Bolgol- 
am had represented my intercourse with those ambassadors 
as a mark of disaffection, from which I am sure my heart was 
wholly free. And this was the first time I began to conceive 
some imperfect idea of courts and ministers. 

It is to be observed, that these ambassadors spoke to me by 
an interpreter, the languages of both empires differing as much 
from each other as any two in Europe, and each nation priding 
itself upon the antiquity, beauty, and energy of their own 
tongues, with an avowed contempt for that of their neighbor; 
yet our Emperor, standing upon the advantage he had got by 
the seizure of their fleet, obliged them to deliver their cre- 
dentials, and make their speech in the Lilliputian tongue. And 
it must be confessed, that from the great intercourse of trade 
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and commerce between both realms, from the continual recep- 
tion of exiles, which is mutual among them, and from the cus- 
tom in each empire to send their young nobility and richer 
gentry to the other, in order to polish themselves by seeing the 
world, and understanding men and manners; there are few 
persons of distinction, or merchants, or seamen, who dwell in 
the maritime parts, but what can hold conversation in both 
tongues; as I found some weeks after, when I went to pay 
my respects to the Emperor of Blefuscu, which in the midst of 
great misfortunes, through the malice of my enemies, proved 
a very happy adventure to me, as I shall relate in its proper 
place. 


Of the inhabitants of Lilliput; their learning, laws, and customs, 
the manner of educating their children—The Author's way of 
living in that country—His vindication of a great lady. 


Although I intend to leave the description of this empire to a 
particular treatise, yet in the meantime I am content to gratify 
the curious reader with some general ideas. As the common 
size of the natives is somewhat under six inches high, so there 
is an exact proportion in all other animals, as well as plants and 
trees: for instance, the tallest horses and oxen are between 
four and five inches in height, the sheep an inch and a half, 
more or less: their geese about the bigness of a sparrow, and 
so the several gradations downward till you come to the small- 
est, which, to my sight, were almost invisible; but nature hath 
adapted the eyes of the Lilliputians to all objects proper for 
their view: they see with great exactness, but at no great dis- 
tance. And to show the sharpness of their sight toward objects 
that are near, I have been much pleased with observing a cook 
pulling a lark, which was not so large as a common fly; and 
a young girl threading an invisible needle with invisible silk. 
Their tallest trees are about seven foot high: I mean some of 
those in the great royal park, the tops whereof I could but just 
reach with my fist clinched. The other vegetables are in the 
same proportion; but this I leave to the reader's imagination. 

I shall say but little at present of their learning, which for 
many ages hath flourished in all its branches among them: but 
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their manner of writing is very peculiar, being neither from the 
left to the right, like the Europeans; nor from the right to the 
left, like the Arabians; nor from up to down, like the Chinese; 
nor from down to up, like the Cascagians; but aslant from one 
corner of the paper to the other, like ladies in England. 

They bury their dead with their heads directly downward, 
because they hold an opinion, that in eleven thousand moons 
they are all to rise again, in which period the earth (which 
they conceive to be flat) will turn upside down, and by this 
means they shall, at their resurrection, be found ready standing 
on their feet. The learned among them confess the absurdity 
of this doctrine, but the practice still continues, in compliance 
to the vulgar. 

There are some laws and customs in this empire very pe- 
culiar; and if they were not so directly contrary to those of my 
own dear country, I should be tempted to say a little in their 
justification. It is only to be wished, that they were as well 
executed. The first I shall mention, relates to informers. All 
crimes against the state are punished here with the utmost 
severity; but if the person accused maketh his innocence plain- 
ly to appear upon his trial, the accuser is immediately put to 
an ignominious death; and out of his goods or lands, the inno- 
cent person is quadruply recompensed for the loss of his time, 
for the danger he underwent, for the hardship of his imprison- 
ment, and for all the charges he hath been at in making his 
defense. Or, if that fund be deficient, it is largely supplied by 
the Crown. The Emperor does also confer on him some public 
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mark of his favor, and proclamation is made of his innocence 
through the whole city. 

They look upon fraud as a greater crime than theft, and 
therefore seldom fail to punish it with death; for they allege, 
that care and vigilance, with a very common understanding, 
may preserve a man’s goods from thieves, but honesty has no 
fence against superior cunning; and ‘since it is necessary that 
there should be a perpetual intercourse of buying and selling, 
and dealing upon credit, where fraud is permitted and connived 
at, or hath no law to punish it, the honest dealer is always un- 
done, and the knave gets the advantage. I remember when I 
was once interceding with the Emperor for a criminal who had 
wronged his master of a great sum of money, which he had 
received by order, and ran away with; and happening to tell 
his Majesty, by way of extenuation, that it was only a breach 
of trust; the Emperor thought it monstrous in me to offer, as a 
defense, the greatest aggravation of the crime: and truly I had 
little to say in return, farther than the common answer, that 
different nations had different customs; for, I confess, I was 
heartily ashamed. 

Although we usually call reward and punishment the two 
hinges upon which all government turns, yet I could never 
observe this maxim to be put in practice by any nation except 
that of Lilliput. Whoever can there bring sufficient proof that 
he hath strictly observed the laws of his country for seventy- 
three moons, hath a claim to certain privileges, according to his 
quality and condition of life, with a proportionable sum of 
money out of a fund appropriated for that use: he likewise 
acquires the title of Snilpall, or Legal, which is added to his 
name, but does not descend to his posterity. And these people 
thought it a prodigious defect of policy among us, when I 
told them that our laws were enforced only by penalties, with- 
out any mention of reward. It is upon this account that the 
image of Justice, in their courts of judicature, is formed with 
six eyes, two before, as many behind, and on each side one, 
to signify circumspection; with a bag of gold open in her right 
hand, and a sword sheathed in her left, to show she is more 
disposed to reward than to punish. 

It may perhaps divert the curious reader, to give some ac- 
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count of my domestic, and my manner of living in this country, 
during a residence of nine months and thirteen days. Having 
a head mechanically turned, and being likewise forced by 
necessity, I had made for myself a table and chair convenient 
enough, out of the largest trees in the royal park. Two hundred 
sempstresses were employed to make me shirts, and linen for 
my bed and table, all of the strongest and coarsest kind they 
could get; which, however, they were forced to quilt together 
in several folds, for the thickest was some degrees finer than 
lawn. Their linen is usually three inches wide, and three 
foot make a piece. The sempstresses took my measure as I 
lay on the ground, one standing at my neck, and another at 
my mid-leg, with a strong cord extended, that each held by 
the end, while the third measured the length of the cord with 
a rule of an inch long. Then they measured my right thumb, 
and desired no more; for by a mathematical computation, that 
twice round the thumb is once round the wrist, and so on to 
the neck and the waist, and by the help of my old shirt, which 
I displayed on the ground before them for a pattern, they 
fitted me exactly. Three hundred tailors were employed in the 
same manner to make me clothes; but they had another con- 
trivance for taking my measure. I kneeled down, and they raised 
a ladder from the ground to my neck; upon this ladder one 
of them mounted, and let fall a plumb-line from my collar to 
the floor, which just answered the length of my coat: but my 
waist and arms I measured myself. When my clothes were 
finished, which was done in my house (for the largest of theirs 
would not have been able to hold them), they looked like 
the patch-work made by the ladies in England, only that mine 
were all of a color. 

I had three hundred cooks to dress my victuals, in little 
convenient huts built about my house, where they and their 
families lived, and prepared me two dishes apiece. I took up 
twenty waiters in my hand, and placed them on the table: a 
hundred more attended below on the ground, some with 
dishes of meat, and some with barrels of wine, and other liquors, 
slung on their shoulders; all which the waiters above drew up 
as I wanted, in a very ingenious manner, by certain cords, as 
we draw the bucket up a well in Europe. A dish of their meat 
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was a good mouthful, and a barrel of their liquor a reasonable 
draught. Their mutton yields to ours, but their beef is excel- 
lent. I have had a sirloin so large, that I have been forced to 
make three bits of it; but this is rare. My servants were aston- 
ished to see me eat it bones and all, as in our country we do 
the leg of a lark. Their geese and turkeys I usually ate at a 
mouthful, and I must confess they far exceed ours. Of their 
smaller fowl I could take up twenty or thirty at the end of my 
knife. 

One day his Imperial Majesty, being informed of my way of 
living, desired that himself and his Royal Consort, with the 
young Princes of the blood of both sexes, might have the hap- 
piness (as he was pleased to call it) of dining with me. They 
came accordingly, and I placed them in chairs of state on my 
table, just over against me, with their guards about them. Flim- 
nap, the Lord High Treasurer, attended there likewise with his 
white staff; and I observed he often looked on me with a sour 
countenance, which I would not seem to regard, but ate more 
than usual, in honor to my dear country, as well as to fill the 
court with admiration. I have some private reasons to believe, 
that this visit from his Majesty gave Flimnap an opportunity 
of doing me ill offices to his master. That minister had always 
been my secret enemy, though he outwardly caressed me more 
than was usual to the moroseness of his nature. He represented 
to the Emperor the low condition of his treasury; that he was 
forced to take up money at great discount; that exchequer bills 
would not circulate under nine per cent below par; that in short 
I had cost his Majesty above a million and half of sprugs (their 
greatest gold coin, about the bigness of a spangle); and upon 
the whole, that it would be advisable in the Emperor to take 
the first fair occasion of dismissing me. 

I am here obliged to vindicate the reputation of an excellent 
lady, who was an innocent sufferer upon my account. The 
Treasurer took a fancy to be jealous of his wife, from the malice 
of some evil tongues, who informed him that her Grace had 
taken a violent affection for my person; and the court-scandal 
ran for some time, that she once came privately to my lodging. 
This I solemnly declare to be a most infamous falsehood, with- 
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out any grounds, farther than that her Grace was pleased to 
treat me with all innocent marks of freedom and friendship. I 
own she came often to my house, but always publicly, nor even 
without three more in the coach, who were usually her sister 
and young daughter, and some particular acquaintance; but 
this was common to many other ladies of the court. And I still 
appeal to my servants round, whether they at any time saw a 
coach at my door without knowing what persons were in it. 
On those occasions, when a servant had given me notice, my 
custom was to go immediately to the door; and, after paying 
my respects, to take up the coach and two horses very carefully 
in my hands (for, if there were six horses, the postilion always 
unharnessed four ) and place them on a table, where I had fixed 
a movable rim quite round, of five inches high, to prevent acci- 
dents. And I have often had four coaches and horses at once 
on my table full of company, while I sat in my chair leaning 
my face toward them; and when I was engaged with one set, 
the coachmen would gently drive the others round my table. 
I have passed many an afternoon very agreeably in these con- 
versations. But I defy the Treasurer, or his two informers (I 
will name them, and let them make their best of it) Clustril 
and Drunlo, to prove that any person ever came to me incognito, 
except the secretary Reldresal, who was sent by express com- 
mand of his Imperial Majesty, as I have before related. I should 
not have dwelt so long upon this particular, if it had not been 
a point wherein the reputation of a great lady is so nearly con- 
cerned, to say nothing of my own; though I then had the honor 
to be a Nardac, which the Treasurer himself is not; for all the 
world knows he is only a Glumglum, a title mare by one 
degree, as that of a Marquis is to a Duke in England, although 

I allow he preceded me in right of his post. These false in- 
a which I afterwards came to the knowledge of, by 
an accident not proper to mention, made Flimnap, the Treas- 
urer, show his lady for some time an ill countenance, and me 
a worse; and although he were at last undeceived and recon- 
ciled to her, yet I lost all credit with him, and found my interest 
decline very fast with the Emperor himself, who was indeed 
too much governed by that favorite. 
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The Author, being informed of a design to accuse him of high 
treason, makes his escape to Blefuscu—His reception there. 


Before I proceed to give an account of my leaving this king- 
dom, it may be proper to inform the reader of a private intrigue 
which had been for two months forming against me. 

I had been hitherto all my life a stranger to courts, for 
which I was unqualified by the meanness of my condition. I 
had indeed heard and read enough of the dispositions of great 
princes and ministers; but never expected to have found such 
terrible effects of them in so remote a country, governed, as I 
thought, by very different maxims from those in Europe. 

When I was just preparing to pay my attendance on the 
Emperor of Blefuscu, a considerable person at court (to whom 
I had been very serviceable at a time when he lay under the 
highest displeasure of his Imperial Majesty ) came to my house 
very privately at night in a close chair, and without sending 
his name, desired admittance. The chairmen were dismissed; 
I put the chair, with his Lordship in it, into my coat-pocket: 
and giving orders to a trusty servant to say I was indisposed 
and gone to sleep, I fastened the door of my house, placed the 
chair on the table, according to my usual custom, and sat 
down by it. After the common salutations were over, observing 
his Lordship’s countenance full of concern, and inquiring into 
the reason, he desired I would hear him with patience in a 
matter that highly concerned my honor and my life. His speech 
was to the following effect, for I took notes of it as soon as he 
left me. 

“You are to know,” said he, “that several Committees of Coun- 
cil have been lately called in the most private manner on your 
account; and it is but two days since his Majesty came to a 
full resolution. 

“You are very sensible that Skyresh Bolgolam (Galbet, or 
High Admiral) hath been your mortal enemy almost ever since 
your arrival. His original reasons I know not; but his hatred is 
much increased since your great success against Blefuscu, by 
which his glory, as Admiral, is obscured. This Lord, in con- 
junction with Flimnap the High Treasurer, whose enmity 
against you is notorious on account of his lady, Limtoc the 


General, Lalcon the Chamberlain, and Balmuff the Grand 
Justiciary, have prepared articles of impeachment against you, 
for treason, and other capital crimes.” 

This preface made me so impatient, being conscious of my 
own merits and innocence, that I was going to interrupt; when 
he entreated me to be silent, and thus proceeded. 

“Out of gratitude for the favors you have done me, I procured 
information of the whole proceedings, and a copy of the articles, 
wherein I venture my head for your service.” 


Articles of Impeachment against Quinbus Flestrin 
(the Man-Mountain ). 


That the said Quinbus Flestrin having brought the 
imperial fleet of Blefuscu into the royal port, and be- 
ing afterwards commanded by his Imperial Majesty 
to seize all the other ships of the said empire of Ble- 
fuscu, and reduce that empire to a province, to be 
governed by a viceroy from hence, and to destroy and 
put to death not only all the Big-Endian exiles, but 
likewise all the people of that empire, who would 
not immediately forsake the Big-Endian heresy: He, 
the said Flestrin, like a false traitor against his most 
Auspicious, Serene, Imperial Majesty, did petition to 
be excused from the said service, upon pretense of 
unwillingness to force the consciences, or destroy the 
liberties and lives of an innocent people. 

® & ® 


That, whereas certain ambassadors arrived from the 
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court of Blefuscu, to sue for peace in his Majesty’s 
court: He, the said Flestrin, did, like a false traitor, 
aid, abet, comfort, and divert the said ambassadors, 
although he knew them to be servants to a Prince who 
was lately an open enemy to his Imperial Majesty, and 
in open war against his said Majesty. 

x % & 

That the said Quinbus Flestrin, contrary to the duty 
of a faithful subject, is now preparing to make a voy- 
age to the court and empire of Blefuscu, for which he 
hath received only verbal license from his Imperial 
Majesty; and under color of the said license, doth 
falsely and traitorously intend to take the said voyage, 
and thereby to aid, comfort, and abet the Emperor of 
Blefuscu, so late an enemy, and in open war with his 
Imperial Majesty aforesaid. 


2 Eo k 


“There are some other articles, but these are the most im- 
portant, of which I have read you an abstract. 

“In the several debates upon this impeachment, it must be 
confessed that his Majesty gave many marks of his great lenity, 
often urging the services you had done him, and endeavoring 
to extenuate your crimes. The Treasurer and Admiral insisted 
that you should be put to the most painful and ignominious 
death, by setting fire on your house at night, and the General 
was to attend with twenty thousand men armed with poisoned 
arrows to shoot you on the face and hands. Some of your serv- 
ants were to have private orders to strew a poisonous juice on 
your shirts, which would soon make you tear your own flesh, 
and die in the utmost torture. The General came into the same 
opinion; so that for a long time there was a majority against 
you. But his Majesty resolving, if possible, to spare your life, 
at last brought off the Chamberlain. 

“Upon this incident, Reldresal, principal Secretary for Private 
Affairs, who always approved himself your true friend, was 
commanded by the Emperor to deliver his opinion, which he 
accordingly did; and therein justified the good thoughts you 
have of him. He allowed your crimes to be great, but that still 
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there was room for mercy, the most commendable virtue in 
a prince, and for which his Majesty was so justly celebrated. 
He said, the friendship between you and him was so well known 
to the world, that perhaps the most honorable board might 
think him partial: however, in obedience to the command he 
had received, he would freely offer his sentiments. That if his 
Majesty, in consideration of your services, and pursuant to his 
own merciful disposition, would please to spare your life, and 
only gave orders to put out both your eyes, he humbly conceived, 
that by this expedient, justice might in some measure be sat- 
isfied, and all the world would applaud the lenity of the Em- 
peror, as well as the fair and generous proceedings of those 
who have the honor to be his counselors. That the loss of your 
eyes would be no impediment to your bodily strength, by 
which you might still be useful to his Majesty. That blindness 
is an addition to courage, by concealing dangers from us; that 
the fear you had for your eyes, was the greatest difficulty in 
bringing over the enemy's fleet, and it would be sufficient for 
you to see by the eyes of the ministers, since the greatest 
princes do no more. 

“This proposal was received with the utmost disapprobation 
by the whole board. Bolgolam, the Admiral, could not pre- 
serve his temper; but rising up in fury, said, he wondered 
how the Secretary durst presume to give his opinion for pre- 
serving the life of a traitor: that the services you had per- 
formed, were, by all true reasons of state, the great aggravation 
of your crimes; that the same strength which enabled you to 
bring over the enemy's fleet, might serve, upon the first dis- 
content, to carry it back: that he had good reasons to think 
you were a Big-Endian in vour heart; and as treason begins in 
the heart, before it appears in overt acts, so he accused you as 
a traitor on that account, and therefore insisted you should be 
put to death. 

“The Treasurer was of the same opinion; he showed to what 
straits his Majesty's revenue was reduced by the charge of 
maintaining you, which would soon grow insupportable: that 
the Secretary's expedient of putting out your eyes was so far 
from being a remedy against this evil, that it would probably 
increase it, as it is manifest from the common practice of blind- 
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ing some kind of fowl, after which they fed the faster, and 
grew sooner fat: that his sacred Majesty and the Council, who 
are your judges, were in their own consciences fully convinced 
of your guilt, which was a sufficient argument to condemn you 
to death, without the formal proofs required by the strict letter 
of the law. 

“But his Imperial Majesty, fully determined against capital 
punishment, was graciously pleased to say, that since the Coun- 
cil thought the loss of your eves too easy a censure, some other 
may be inflicted hereafter. And your friend the Secretary 
humbly desiring to be heard again, in answer to what the 
Treasurer had objected concerning the great charge his Maj- 
esty was at in maintaining you, said, that his Excellency, who 
had the sole disposal of the Emperor's revenue, might easily 
provide against that evil, by gradually lessening your estab- 
lishment; by which, for want of "paling food, you would grow 
weak and faint, and lose your appetite, and consequently decay 
and consume in a few months: and immediately upon your 
death, five or six thousand of his Majesty's subjects might, in 
two or three days, cut your flesh from your bones, take it away 
by cart-loads, and bury it in distant parts to prevent infection, 
leaving the skeleton as a monument of admiration to posterity. 

“Thus by the great friendship of the Secretary, the whole 
affair was compromised. It was strictly enjoined, that the proj- 
ect of starving you by degrees should be kept a secret, but 
the sentence of putting out your eyes was entered on the books; 
none dissenting except Bolgolam the Admiral. 

“In three days your friend the Secretary will be directed to 
come to your house, and read before you the articles of im- 
peachment; and then to signify the great lenity and favor of 
his Majesty and Council, whereby you are only condemned 
to the loss of your eyes, which his Majesty doth not question 
you will gratefully and humbly submit to; and twenty of his 
Majesty's surgeons will attend, in order to see the operation well 
performed, by discharging very sharp-pointed arrows into the 
balls of your eyes, as you lie on the ground. 

“I leave to your prudence what measures you will take; and 
to avoid suspicion, I must immediately return in as private a 
manner as I came.” 
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His Lordship did so, and I remained alone, under many 
doubts and perplexities of mind. 

It was a custom introduced by this prince and his ministry 
(very different, as I have been assured, from the practices of 
former times), that after the court had decreed any cruel execu- 
tion, either to gratify the monarch’s resentment, or the malice 
of a favorite, the Emperor always made a speech to his whole 
Council, expressing his great lenity and tenderness, as qualities 
known and confessed iy all the world. This speech was imme- 
diately published through the kingdom; nor did anything terrify 
the people so much as those encomiums on his Majesty’ s mercy; 
because it was observed, that the more these praises were en- 
larged and insisted on, the more inhuman was the punishment, 
and the sufferer more innocent. And as to myself, I must confess, 
having never been designed for a courtier either by my birth 
or education, I was so ill a judge of things, that I could not dis- 
cover the lenity and favor of this sentence, but conceived it 
(perhaps erroneously) rather to be rigorous than gentle. I 
sometimes thought of standing my trial, for although I could 
not deny the facts alleged in the several articles, yet I hoped 
they would admit of some extenuations. But having in my life 
perused many state trials, which I ever observed to terminate 
as the judges thought fit to direct, I durst not rely on so dan- 
gerous a decision, in so critical a juncture, and against such 
powerful enemies. Once I was strongly bent upon resistance, 
for while I had liberty, the whole strength of that empire could 
hardly subdue me, and I might easily with stones pelt the me- 
tropolis to pieces; but I soon rejected that project with horror, 
by remembering the oath I had made to the Emperor, the favors 
I received from him, and the high title of Nardac he conferred 
upon me. Neither had I so soon learned the gratitude of cour- 
tiers, to persuade myself that his Majesty's present severities 
acquitted me of all past obligations. 

At last I fixed upon a resolution, for which it is probable I 
may incur some censure, and not unjustly; for I confess I owe 
the preserving of my eyes, and consequently my liberty, to my 
own great rashness and want of experience: because if I had then 
known the nature of princes and ministers, which I have since 
observed in many other courts, and their methods of treating 
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criminals less obnoxious than myself, I should with great alacrity 
and readiness have submitted to so easy a punishment. But hur- 
ried on by the precipitancy of youth, and having his Imperial 
Majesty's license to pay my attendance upon the Emperor of 
Blefuscu, I took this opportunity, before the three days were 
elapsed, to send a letter to my friend the Secretary, signifying 
my resolution of setting out that morning for Blefuscu pursuant 
to the leave I had got; and without waiting for an answer, I 
went to that side of the island where our fleet lay. I seized a 
large man of war, tied a cable to the prow, and, lifting up the 
anchors, I stripped myself, put my clothes (together with my 
coverlet, which I brought under my arm) into the vessel, and 
drawing it after me between wading and swimming, arrived 
at the royal port of Blefuscu, where the people had long ex- 
pected me: they lent me two guides to direct me to the capital 
city, which is of the same name. I held them in my hands till I 
came within two hundred yards of a gate, and desired them to 
signify my arrival to one of the secretaries, and let him know, 
I there waited his Majesty's command. I had an answer in about 
an hour, that his Majesty, attended by the Royal Family, and 
great officers of the court, was coming out to receive me. I ad- 
vanced a hundred yards. The Emperor and his train alighted 
from their horses, the Empress and ladies from their coaches, 
and I did not perceive they were in any fright or concern. I lay 
on the ground to kiss his Majesty's and the Empress’s hands. I 
told his Majesty, that I was come according to my promise, and 
with the license of the Emperor my master, to have the honor of 
seeing so mighty a monarch, and to offer him any service in my 
power, consistent with my duty to my own prince; not mention- 
ing a word of my disgrace, because I had hitherto no regular 
information of it, and might suppose myself wholly ignorant of 
any such design; neither could I reasonably conceive that the 
Emperor would discover the secret while I was out of his power: 
wherein, however, it soon appeared I was deceived. 

I shall not trouble the reader with the particular account of 
my reception at this court, which was suitable to the generosity 
of so great a prince; nor of the difficulties I was in for want of 
a house and bed, being forced to lie on the ground, wrapped 
up in my coverlet. 
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The Author, by a lucky accident, finds means to leave Blefuscu; 
and, after some difficulties, returns safe to his native country. 


Three days after my arrival, walking out of curiosity to the 
northeast coast of the island, I observed, about half a league 
off, in the sea, somewhat that looked like a boat overturned. I 
pulled off my shoes and stockings, and wading two or three 
hundred yards, I found the object to approach nearer by force 
of the tide; and then plainly saw it to be a real boat, which I 
supposed might, by some tempest, have been driven from a 
ship; whereupon I returned immediately toward the city, and 
desired his Imperial Majesty to lend me twenty of the tallest 
vessels he had left after the loss of his fleet, and three thousand 
seamen under the command of his Vice-Admiral. This fleet 
sailed round, while I went back the shortest way to the coast 
where I first discovered the boat; I found the tide had driven 
it still nearer, The seamen were all provided with cordage, 
which I had beforehand twisted to a sufficient strength. When 
the ships came up, I stripped myself, and waded till I came 
within an hundred yards of the boat, after which I was forced 
to swim till I got up to it. The seamen threw me the end of the 
cord, which I fastened to a hole in the forepart of the boat, and 
the other end to a man of war; but I found afl my labor to little 
purpose; for being out of my depth, I was not able to work. In 
this necessity, I was forced to swim behind, and push the boat 
forward as often as I could, with one of my hands; and the tide 
favoring me, I advanced so far, that I could just hold up my 
chin and feel the ground. I rested two or three minutes, and 
then gave the boat another shove, and so on till the sea was no 
higher than my armpits; and now the most laborious part 
being over, I took out my other cables, which were stowed in 
one of the ships, and fastening them first to the boat, and then 
to nine of the vessels which attended me, the wind being favor- 
able, the seamen towed, and I shoved till we arrived within 
forty yards of the shore; and waiting till the tide was out, I got 
dry to the boat, and by the assistance of two thousand men. 
with ropes and engines, I made a shift to turn it on its bottom. 
and found it was but little damaged. 

I shall not trouble the reader with the difficulties I was under 
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by the help of certain paddles, which cost me ten days making, 
to get my boat to the royal port of Blefuscu, where a mighty 
concourse of people appeared upon my arrival, full of wonder 
at the sight of so prodigious a vessel. I told the Emperor that 
my good fortune had thrown this boat in my way, to carry me 
to some place from whence I might return into my native coun- 
try, and begged his Majesty's orders for getting materials to fit 
it up, together with his license to depart, which, after some kind 
expostulations, he was pleased to grant. 

I did very much wonder, in all this time, not to have heard of 
any express relating to me from our Emperor to the court of 
Blefuscu. But I was afterwards given privately to understand, 
that his Imperial Majesty, never imagining I had the least notice 
of his designs, believed I was only gone to Blefuscu in perform- 
ance of my promise, according to the license he had given me, 
which was well known at our court, and would return in a few 
days when that ceremony was ended. But he was at last in pain 
at my long absence; and after consulting with the Treasurer, 
and the rest of that cabal, a person of quality was dispatched 
with the copy of the articles against me. This envoy had instruc- 
tions to represent to the monarch of Blefuscu, the great lenity 
of his master, who was content to punish me no farther than 
with the loss of my eyes; that I had fled from justice, and if I did 
not return in two hours, I should be deprived of my title of 
Nardac, and declared a traitor. The envoy further added, that in 
order to maintain the peace and amity between both empires, 
his master expected, that his brother of Blefuscu would give 
orders to have me sent back to Lilliput, bound hand and foot, 
to be punished as a traitor. 
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The Emperor of Blefuscu having taken three days to consult, 
returned an answer consisting of many civilities and excuses. He 
said, that as for sending me bound, his brother knew it was 
impossible; that although I had deprived him of his fleet, yet he 
owed great obligations to me for many good offices I had done 
him in making the peace. That, however, both their Majesties 
would soon be made easy; for I had found a prodigious vessel 
on the shore, able to carry me on the sea, which he had given 
order to fit up with my own assistance and direction; and he 
hoped in a few weeks both empires would be freed from so 
insupportable an incumbrance. 

With this answer the envoy returned to Lilliput, and the mon- 
arch of Blefuscu related to me all that had passed; offering me 
at the same time (but under the strictest confidence) his 
gracious protection, if I would continue in his service; wherein 
although I believed him sincere, yet I resolved never more to 
put any confidence in princes or ministers, where I could pos- 
sibly avoid it; and therefore, with all due acknowledgments for 
his favorable intentions, I humbly begged to be excused. I told 
him, that since fortune, whether good or evil, had thrown a 
vessel in my way, I was resolved to venture myself in the ocean, 
rather than be an occasion of difference between two such 
mighty monarchs. Neither did I find the Emperor at all dis- 
pleased; and I discovered by a certain accident, that he was 
very glad of my resolution, and so were most of his ministers. 

These considerations moved me to hasten my departure some- 
what sooner than I intended; to which the court, impatient to 
have me gone, very readily contributed. Five hundred work- 
men were employed to make two sails to my boat, according to 
my directions, by quilting thirteen fold of their strongest linen 
together. I was at the pains of making ropes and cables, by 
twisting ten, twenty or thirty of the thickest and strongest of 
theirs. A great stone that I happened to find, after a long search, 
by the seashore, served me for an anchor. I had the tallow of 
three hundred cows for greasing my boat, and other uses. I was 
at incredible pains in cutting down some of the largest timber- 
trees for oars and masts, wherein I was, however, much assisted 
by his Majesty’s ship carpenters, who helped me in smoothing 
them, after I had done the rough work. 
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In about a month, when all was prepared, I sent to receive 
his Majesty's commands, and to take my leave. The Emperor 
and Royal Family came out of the palace; I lay down on my 
face to kiss his hand, which he very graciously gave me: so did 
the Empress and young Princes of the blood. His Majesty pre- 
sented me with fifty purses of two hundred sprugs apiece, 
together with his picture at full length, which I put immediately 
into one of my gloves, to keep it from being hurt. The cere- 
monies at my departure were too many to trouble the reader 
with at this time. 

I stored the boat with the carcasses of an hundred oxen, and 
three hundred sheep, with bread and drink proportionable, and 
as much meat ready dressed as four hundred cooks could pro- 
vide. I took with me six cows and two bulls alive, with as many 
ewes and rams, intending to carry them into my own country, 
and propagate the breed. And to feed them on board, I had a 
good bundle of hay, and a bag of corn. I would gladly have 
taken a dozen of the natives, but this was a thing the Emperor 
would by no means permit; and besides a diligent search into 
my pockets, his Majesty engaged my honor not to carry away 
any of his subjects, although with their own consent and desire. 

Having thus prepared all things as well as I was able, I set 
sail on the twenty-fourth day of September, 1701, at six in the 
morning; and when I had gone about four leagues to the north- 
ward, the wind being at southeast, at six in the evening I 
descried a small island about half a league to the northwest. I 
advanced forward, and cast anchor on the lee-side of the island, 
which seemed to be uninhabited. I then took some refreshment, 
and went to my rest. I slept well, and as I conjecture at least six 
hours, for I found the day broke in two hours after I awaked. It 
was a clear night. I ate my breakfast before the sun was up; and 
heaving anchor, the wind being favorable, I steered the same 
course that I had done the day before, wherein I was directed 
by my pocket-compass. My intention was to reach, if possible, 
one of those islands, which I had reason to believe lay to the 
northeast of Van Diemen’s Land. I discovered nothing all that 
day; but upon the next, about three in the afternoon, when I 
had by my computation made twenty-four leagues from Ble- 
fuscu, I descried a sail steering to the southeast; my course was 
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due east. I hailed her, but could get no answer; yet I found I 
gained upon her, for the wind slackened. I made all the sail I 
could, and in half an hour she spied me, then hung out her 
ancient, and discharged a gun. It is not easy to express the joy 
I was in upon the unexpected hope of once more seeing my 
beloved country, and the dear pledges I had left in it. The ship 
slackened her sails, and I came up with her between five and 
six in the evening, September 26; but my heart leaped within 
me to see her English colors. I put my cows and sheep into my 
coat-pockets, and got on board with all my little cargo of pro- 
visions. The vessel was an English merchant-man, returning 
from Japan by the North and South Seas; the Captain, Mr. John 
Biddel of Deptford, a very civil man, and an excellent sailor. 
We were now in the latitude of 30 degrees south; there were 
about fifty men in the ship; and here I met an old comrade of 
mine, one Peter Williams, who gave me a good character to the 
Captain. This gentleman treated me with kindness, and desired 
I would let him know what place I came from last, and whither 
I was bound; which I did in a few words, but he thought I was 
raving, and that the dangers I underwent had disturbed my 
head; whereupon I took my black cattle and sheep out of my 
pocket, which, after great astonishment, clearly convinced him 
of my veracity. I then showed him the gold given me by the 
Emperor of Blefuscu, together with his Majesty's picture at full 
length, and some other rarities of that country. I gave him two 
purses of two hundred sprugs each, and promised, when we 
arrived in England, to make him a present of a cow and a 
sheep. 

I shall not trouble the reader with a particular account of this 
voyage, which was very prosperous for the most part. We 
arrived in the Downs on the 13th of April, 1702. I had only one 
misfortune, that the rats on board carried away one of my 
sheep; I found her bones in a hole, picked clean from the flesh. 
The rest of my cattle I got safe on shore, and set them a-grazing 
in a bowling-green at Greenwich, where the fineness of the 
grass made them feed very heartily, though I had always feared 
the contrary: neither could I possibly have preserved them in 
so long a voyage, if the Captain had not allowed me some of 
his best biscuit, which, rubbed to powder, and mingled with 
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water, was their constant food. The short time I continued in 
England, I made a considerable profit by showing my cattle to 
many persons of quality, and others: and before I began my 
second voyage, I sold them for six hundred pounds. Since my 
last return, I find the breed is considerably increased, especially 
the sheep; which I hope will prove much to the advantage of the 
woolen manufacture, by the fineness of the fleeces. 

I stayed but two months with my wife and family; for my 
insatiable desire of seeing foreign countries would suffer me to 
continue no longer. I left fifteen hundred pounds with my wife, 
and fixed her in a good house at Redriff. My remaining stock I 
carried with me, part in money, and part in goods, in hopes to 
improve my fortunes. My eldest uncle John had left me an 
estate in land, near Epping, of about thirty pounds a year; and 
I had a long lease of the Black Bull in Fetter-Lane, which 
yielded me as much more; so that I was not in any danger of 
leaving my family upon the parish. My son Johnny, named so 
after his uncle, was at the Grammar School, and a towardly 
child. My daughter Betty (who is now well married, and has 
children ) was then at her needle-work. I took leave of my wife, 
and boy and girl, with tears on both sides, and went on board 
the Adventure, a merchant-ship of three hundred tons, bound 
for Surat, Captain John Nicholas, of Liverpool, Commander. 
But my account of this voyage must be referred to the second 
part of my Travels. 


Gulliver’s Travels, by Jonathan Swift, first 
published in 1726, is divided into four books. 
The first, telling of the voyages to Lilliput and 
the second about Brobdingnab, the land of 
the giants, are the most popular. Attractive 
editions are published by Dufton, illustrated 
by Arthur Rackham; by World, illustrated by 
R. M. Powers; and by Heritage, illustrated 
by Fritz Eichenberg. 


Don Quixote 


BY MIGUEL pe CERVANTES SAAVEDRA 
Retold by judge Parry 


Illustrations by Gustave Doré 


Long considered one of the great literary 
masterpieces of the world, Don Quixote was 
written to spoof books of romance and chiv- 
alry. The ridiculous knight who tilted at wind- 
mills and tried to rescue fair ladies in distress 
still draws laughter from delighted readers. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO DON QUIXOTE 


‘Tus is the story that Miguel de Cervantes, Spaniard, pub- 
lished in 1605, which the world has been reading again and 
again ever since. 

Once upon a time there lived in a certain village in a province 
of Spain called the Mancha, a gentleman named Quixada or 
Quesada—for indeed historians differ about this—whose house 
was full of old lances, halberds, and such other armors and 
weapons. He was, besides, the owner of an ancient target or 
shield, a raw-boned steed, and a swift greyhound. His pot con- 
sisted daily of common meats, some lentils on Fridays, and per- 
haps a roast pigeon for Sunday's dinner. His dress was a black 
suit with velvet breeches, and slippers of the same color, which 
he kept for holidays, and a suit of homespun which he wore 
on week-days. 

On the purchase of these few things he spent the small rents 
that came to him every year. He had in his house a woman- 
servant of about some forty years old, a Niece not yet twenty, 
and a lad that served him both in field and at home, and could 
saddle his horse or manage a pruning-hook. 


From Don Quixote of the Mancha, by Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. Related 
by Judge Parry. Copyright 1911 by Dodd, Mead & Company. 
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The master himself was about fifty years old, a strong, hard- 
featured man with a withered face. He was an early riser, and 
had once been very fond of hunting. But now for a great portion 
of the year he applied himself wholly to reading the old books 
of Knighthood, and this with such keen delight that he forgot 
all about the pleasures of the chase, and neglected all house- 
hold matters. His mania and folly grew to such a pitch that he 
sold many acres of his lands to buy books of the exploits and 
adventures of the Knights of old. These he took for true and 
correct histories, and when his friends the Curate of the village, 
or Mr. Nicholas, the worthy Barber of the town, came to see 
him, he would dispute with them as to which of the Knights 
of romance had done the greatest deeds. 

So eagerly did he plunge into the reading of these books that 
he many times spent whole days and nights poring over them; 
and in the end, through little sleep and much reading, his brain 
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became tired, and he fairly lost his wits. His fancy was filled 
with those things that he read, of enchantments, quarrels, 
battles, challenges, wounds, wooings, loves, tempests, and other 
impossible follies, and those romantic tales so firmly took hold 
of him that he believed no history to be so certain and sincere 
as they were. 

Finally, his wit being extinguished, he was seized with one 
of the strangest whims that ever madman stumbled on in this 
world, for it seemed to him right and necessary that he himself 
should become a Knight Errant, and ride through the world in 
arms to seek adventures and practise in person all that he had 
read about the Knights of old. Therefore he resolved that he 
would make a name for himself by revenging the injuries of 
others, and courting all manner of dangers and difficulties, until 
in the end he should be rewarded for his valor in arms by the 
crown of some mighty Empire. And first of all he caused certain 
old rusty arms that belonged to his great-grandfather, and had 
lain for many years neglected and forgotten in a by-corner of 
his house, to be brought out and well scoured. He trimmed 
them and dressed them as well as he could, and then saw that 
they had something wanting; for instead of a proper helmet they 
had only a morion or headpiece, like a steel bonnet without any 
visor. This his industry supplied, for he made a visor for his 
helmet by patching and pasting certain papers together, and 
this pasteboard fitted to the morion gave it all the appearance 
of a real helmet. Then, to make sure that it was strong enough, 
he out with his sword and gave it a blow or two, and with the 
very first did quite undo that which had cost him a week to 
make. He did not at all approve the ease with which it was 
destroyed, and to make things better he placed certain iron 
bars within it, in such a manner that made him feel sure it was 
now sound and strong, without putting it to a second trial. 

He next visited his horse, who though he had more corners 
than a Spanish real or shilling, which in those days was any- 
thing but round, and had nothing on him but skin and bone, 
yet he seemed to him a better steed than Bucephalus, the noble 
animal that carried Alexander the Great when he went to battle. 
He spent four days inventing a name for his horse, saying to 
himself that it was not fit that so famous a Knight’s horse, and 
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so good a beast, should want a known name. Therefore he 
tried to find a name that should both give people some notion 
of what he had been before he was the steed of a Knight Errant, 
and also what he now was; for, seeing that his lord and master 
was going to change his calling, it was only right that his horse 
should have a new name, famous and high-sounding, and 
worthy of his new position in life. And after having chosen, 
made up, put aside, and thrown over any number of names as 
not coming up to his idea, he finally hit upon Rozinante, a 
name in his opinion sublime and well-sounding, expressing in 
a word what he had been when he was a simple carriage horse, 
and what was expected of him in his new dignity. 

The name being thus given to his horse, he made up his mind 
to give himself a name also, and in that thought labored an- 
other eight days. Finally he determined to call himself Don 
Quixote, which has made people think that his name was 
Quixada, or Quesada as others have said; and remembering 
that the great Knights of olden time were not satisfied with 
a mere dry name, but added to it the name of their kingdom 
or country, so he like a good Knight added to his own that also 
of his province, and called himself Don Quixote of the Mancha, 
whereby he declared his birthplace and did honor to his coun- 
try by taking it for his surname. 

His armor being scoured, his morion transformed into a 
helmet, his horse named, and himself furnished with a new 
name, he considered that now he wanted nothing but a lady 
on whom he might bestow his service and affection. “For,” he 
said to himself, remembering what he had read in the books 
of knightly adventures, “if I should by good hap encounter 
with some Giant, as Knights Errant ordinarily do, and if I 
should overthrow him with one blow to the ground, or cut him 
with a stroke in two halves, or finally overcome and make him 
yield to me, it would be only right and proper that I should 
have some lady to whom I might present him. Then would he, 
entering my sweet lady’s presence, say unto her with a humble 
and submissive voice: ‘Madam, I am the Giant Caraculiambro, 
Lord of the Island called Malindrania, whom the never-too- 
much-praised Knight Don Quixote of the Mancha hath over- 
come in single combat. He hath commanded me to present my- 
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self to your greatness, that it may please your Highness to dis- 
pose of me according to your liking. ” 

You may believe that the heart of the Knight danced for joy 
when he made that grand speech, and he was even more 
pleased when he had found out one whom he might call his 
lady. For, they say, there lived in the next village to his own 
a hale, buxom country wench with whom he was sometime 
in love, though for the matter of that she had never known of 
it or taken any notice of him whatever. She was called Aldonca 
Lorenso, and her he thought fittest to honor as the lady of his 
fancy. Then he began to search about in his mind for a name 
that should not vary too much from her own, but should at 
the same time show people that she was a Princess or lady of 
quality. Thus it was that he called her Dulcinea of Toboso, a 
name sufficiently strange, romantic, and musical for the lady of 
so brave a Knight. And now, having taken to himself both 
armor, horse, and lady fair, he was ready to go forth and seek 
adventures. 


DON QUIXOTE’S FIRST SALLY 


All his preparations being made, he could no longer resist the 
desire of carrying out his plans, his head being full of the wrongs 
he intended to put right, the errors he wished to amend, and 
the evil deeds he felt himself called upon to punish. And, there- 
fore, without telling any living creature, and unseen of any- 
body, somewhat before daybreak—it being one of the warmest 
days in July—he armed himself from head to foot, mounted 
on Rozinante, laced on his strange helmet, gathered up his 
target, seized his lance, and through the back door of his yard 
sallied forth into the fields, marvelously cheerful and content 
to see how easily he had started on his new career. But scarcely 
was he clear of the village when he was struck by a terrible 
thought, and one which did well-nigh overthrow all his plans. 
For he recollected that he had never been knighted, and there- 
fore, according to the laws of Knighthood, neither could he nor 
ought he to combat with any Knight. And even if he were a 
Knight, he remembered to have read that as a new Knight he 
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ought to wear white armor without any device upon his shield 
until he should win it by force of arms. 

These thoughts made him waver a little in his plan; but 
more for the reason that his head was full of his folly than for 
any other, he determined to cause himself to be knighted by 
the first he met, as others had done of whom he had read in 
the books which had so turned his brain. As to the white armor, 
he resolved at the first opportunity to scour his own until it 
should be whiter than ermine; and, having satisfied himself 
with these intentions, he pursued his way without following any 
other road than that which his horse was pleased to choose, 
believing that to be the most correct way of meeting with 
knightly adventures. And as he rode along he exclaimed to the 
empty air as if he had been actually in love: “O Princess Dul- 
cinea, Lady of this captive heart, much wrong hast thou done 
me by dismissing me and reproaching me with thy cruel com- 
mandment not to appear before thy beauty! I pray thee, sweet 
Lady, to remember this thy faithful slave, who for thy love 
suffers so many tortures.” 

A thousand other ravings, after the style and manner that his 
books had taught him, did he add to this as he traveled along, 
meeting with no adventure worthy to be set down, whilst the 
sun mounted so swiftly and with so great heat that it would 
have been sufficient to have melted his brains if he had had 
any left. 

He journeyed all that day long, and at night both he and his 
horse were tired and marvelously pressed by hunger, and look- 
ing about him on every side to see whether he could discover 
any Castle to which he might retire for the night, he saw an 
Inn near unto the highway on which he traveled, which was 
as welcome a sight to him as if he had seen a guiding star. Then 
spurring his horse he rode toward it as fast as he might, and 
arrived there much about nightfall. 

There stood by chance at the Inn door two jolly peasant 
women who were traveling toward Seville with some carriers, 
who happened to take up their lodging in that Inn the same 
evening. And as our Knight Errant believed all that he saw 
or heard to take place in the same manner as he had read in 
his books, he no sooner saw the Inn than he fancied it to be 
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a Castle with four turrets and pinnacles of shining silver, with 
a drawbridge, a deep moat, and all such things as belong to 
grand Castles. Drawing slowly toward it, he checked Rozinante 
with the bridle when he was close to the Inn, and rested awhile 
to see if any dwarf would mount on the battlements to give 
warning with the sound of a trumpet how some Knight did 
approach the Castle; but seeing they stayed so long, and 
Rozinante was eager to get up to his stable, he went to the 
Inn door, and there beheld the two wenches that stood at it, 
whom he supposed to be two beautiful damsels or lovely ladies 
that did solace themselves before the Castle gates. At that 
moment it happened that a certain swineherd, as he gathered 
together his hogs, blew the horn which was wont to bring them 
together, and at once Don Quixote imagined it was some dwarf 
who gave notice of his arrival; and he rode up to the Inn door 
with marvelous delight. The ladies, when they beheld one 
armed in that manner with lance and target, made haste to 
run into the Inn; but Don Quixote, seeing their fear by their 
flight, lifted up his pasteboard visor, showed his withered and 
dusky face, and spoke to them thus: “Let not your ladyships 
fly nor fear any harm, for it does not belong to the order of 
Knighthood which I profess to wrong anybody, much less 
such high-born damsels as your appearance shows you to be.” 

The wenches looked at him very earnestly, and sought with 
their eyes for his face, which the ill-fashioned helmet con- 
cealed; but when they heard themselves called high-born 
damsels, they could not contain their laughter, which was so 
loud that Don Quixote was quite ashamed of them and re- 
buked them, saying: “Modesty is a comely ornament of the 
beautiful, and too much laughter springing from trifles is great 
folly; but I do not tell you this to make you the more ashamed, 
for my desire is none other than to do you all the honor and 
service I may.” 

This speech merely increased their laughter, and with it his 
anger, which would have passed all bounds if the Innkeeper 
had not come out at this instant. Now this Innkeeper was a 
man of exceeding fatness, and therefore, as some think, of a 
very peaceful disposition; and when he saw that strange figure, 
armed in such fantastic armor, he was very nearly keeping the 
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two women company in their merriment and laughter. But 
being afraid of the owner of such a lance and target, he re- 
solved to behave civilly for fear of what might happen, and 
thus addressed him: “Sir Knight! if your Worship do seek for 
lodging, we have no bed at liberty, but you shall find all other 
things in abundance.” 

To which Don Quixote, noting the humility of the Constable 
of the Castle—for such he took him to be—replied: “Anything, 
Sir Constable, may serve me, for my arms are my dress, and 
the battlefield is my bed.” 

While he was speaking, the Innkeeper laid hand on Don 
Quixote’s stirrup and helped him to alight. This he did with 
great difficulty and pain, for he had not eaten a crumb all that 
day. He then bade the Innkeeper have special care of his horse, 
saying he was one of the best animals that ever ate bread. 

The Innkeeper looked at Rozinante again and again, but he 
did not seem to him half so good as Don Quixote valued him. 
However, he led him civilly to the stable, and returned to find 
his guest in the hands of the high-born damsels, who were 
helping him off with his armor. They had taken off his back 
and breast plates, but they could in no way get his head and 
neck out of the strange, ill-fashioned helmet which he had 
fastened on with green ribands. 

Now these knots were so impossible to untie that the wenches 
would have cut them, but this Don Quixote would not agree to. 
Therefore he remained all the night with his helmet on, and 
looked the drollest and strangest figure you could imagine. 
And he was now so pleased with the women, whom he still 
took to be ladies and dames of the Castle, that he said to them: 
“Never was Knight so well attended on and served by ladies 
as was Don Quixote. When he departed from his village, dam- 
sels attended on him and princesses on his horse. O ladies! 
Rozinante is the name of my steed, and I am called Don 
Quixote, and the time shall come when your ladyships may 
command me and I obey, and then the valor of mine arm shall 
discover the desire I have to do you service.” 

The women could make nothing of his talk, but asked him 
if he would eat, and Don Quixote replying that such was his 
desire, there was straightway laid a table at the Inn door. The 
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Host brought out a portion of badly boiled haddocks, and a 
black, greasy loaf, which was all the Inn could supply. But 
the manner of Don Quixote’s eating was the best sport in the 
world, for with his helmet on he could put nothing into his 
mouth himself if others did not help him to find his way and 
therefore one of the wenches served her turn at that, and 
helped to feed him. But they could not give him drink after 
that manner, and he would have remained dry forever if the 
Innkeeper had not bored a cane, and putting one end in his 
mouth, poured the wine down the other. And all this he suffered 
rather than cut the ribands of his helmet. 

And as he sat at supper the swineherd again sounded his 
horn, and Don Quixote was still firm in the belief that he was 
in some famous Castle where he was served with music, and 
that the stale haddock was fresh trout, the bread of the finest 
flour, the two wenches high-born damsels, and the Innkeeper 
the Constable of the Castle. Thus he thought his career of 
Knight Errant was well begun, but he was still greatly troubled 
by the thought that he was not yet dubbed Knight, and could 
not therefore rightly follow his adventures until he received 
the honor of Knighthood. 


THE KNIGHTING OF DON QUIXOTE 


When he had finished his sorry supper, he took his Host with 
him to the stable, and shutting the door threw himself down 
upon his knees before him, saying: “I will never rise from this 
place where I am, Sir Constable, until your courtesy shall grant 
unto me a boon that I mean to demand of you, something which 
will add to your renown and to the profit of all the human race.” 

The Innkeeper, seeing his guest at his feet, and hearing him 
speak these words, stood confounded at the sight, not knowing 
what he would say or do next, and tried to make him arise. But 
all was in vain until he had promised him that he would grant 
him any gift that he sought at his hands. 

“Signor,” said Don Quixote, rising from his knees, “I did never 
expect less from your great magnificence, and now I will tell 
you that the boon which I demand of you, and which you have 
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so generously granted, is that tomorrow in the morning you will 
dub me Knight. This night I will watch mine armor in the 
Chapel of your Castle, and in the morning, as I have said, the 
rest of my desires shall be fulfilled, that I may set out in a 
proper manner throughout the four parts of the world to seek 
adventures to the benefit of the poor and needy, as is the duty 
of Knighthood and of Knights Errant.” 

The Innkeeper, who was a bit of a jester, and had before 
thought that the wits of his guest were none of the best, was 
sure that his suspicions were true when he heard him speak in 
this manner. And in order to enjoy a joke at his expense, he re- 
solved to fall in with his humor, and told him that there was 
great reason in what he desired, which was only natural and 
proper in a Knight of such worth as he seemed to ‘be. He added 
further that there was no Chapel in his Castle where he might 
watch his arms, for he had broken it down to build it up anew. 
But, nevertheless, he knew well that in a case of necessity they 
might be watched in any other place, and therefore he might 
watch them that night in the lower court of the Castle, where 
in the morning he, the Innkeeper, would perform all the proper 
ceremonies, so that he should be made not only a dubbed 
Knight, but such a one as should not have a fellow in the whole 
universe. 

The Innkeeper now gave orders that Don Quixote should 
watch his armor in a great yard that lay near unto one side of 
the Inn, wherefore he gathered together all his arms, laid them 
on a cistern near to a well, and buckling on his target he laid 
hold of his lance and walked up and down before the cistern 
very demurely, until night came down upon the scene. 

In the meantime the roguish Innkeeper told all the rest that 
lodged in the Inn of the folly of his guest, the watching of his 
arms, and the Knighthood which he expected to receive. They 
all wondered very much at so strange a kind of folly, and going 
out to behold him from a distance, they saw that sometimes he 
marched to and fro with a quiet gesture, other times leaning 
upon his lance he looked upon his armor for a good space of 
time without beholding any other thing save his arms. 

Although it was now night, yet was the moon so clear that 
everything which the Knight did was easily seen by all be- 
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holders. And now one of the carriers that lodged in the Inn 
resolved to give his mules some water, and for that purpose it 
was necessary to move Dori Quixote’s armor that lay on the 
cistern. 

Seeing the carrier approach, Don Quixote called to him in a 
loud voice: “O thou, whosoever thou art, bold Knight, who 
dares to touch the armor of the bravest adventurer that ever 
girded sword, look well what thou doest, and touch them not 
if thou meanest not to leave thy life in payment for thy 
meddling!” 

The carrier took no notice of these words, though it were 
better for him if he had, but laying hold of the armor threw it 
piece by piece into the middle of the yard. 

When Don Quixote saw this, he lifted up his eyes toward 
heaven, and addressing his thoughts, as it seemed, to his Lady 
Dulcinea, he said: “Assist me, dear Lady, in this insult offered 
to thy vassal, and let not thy favor and protection fail me in 
this my first adventure!” 

Uttering these and other such words, he let slip his target or 
shield, and lifting up his lance with both hands he gave the 
carrier so round a knock on his pate that it overthrew him on 
to the ground, and if he had caught him a second he would 
not have needed any surgeon to cure him. This done, he gath- 
ered up his armor again, and laying the pieces where they had 
been before, he began walking up and down near them with 
as much quietness as he did at first. 

But very soon afterwards another carrier, without knowing 
what had happened, for his companion yet lay on the ground, 
came also to give his mules water, and coming to take away 
the armor to get at the cistern, Don Quixote let slip again his 
target, and lifting his lance brought it down on the carrier's 
head, which he broke in several places. 

All the people in the Inn, and amongst them the Innkeeper, 
came running out when they heard the noise, and Don Quixote 
seeing them seized his target, and, drawing his sword, cried 
aloud: “O Lady of all beauty, now, if ever, is the time for thee 
to turn the eyes of thy greatness on thy Captive Knight who 
is on the eve of so marvelous great an adventure.” 

Saying this seemed to fill him with so great a courage, that 
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if he had been assaulted by all the carriers in the universe he 
would not have retreated one step. 

The companions of the wounded men, seeing their fellows 
in so evil a plight, began to rain stones on Don Quixote from 
a distance, who defended himself as well as he might with his 
target, and durst not leave the cistern lest he should appear to 
abandon his arms. 

The Innkeeper cried to them to let him alone, for he had 
already told them that he was mad. But all the time Don 
Quixote cried out louder than the Innkeeper, calling them all 
disloyal men and traitors, and that the Lord of the Castle was 
a treacherous and bad Knight to allow them to use a Knight 
Errant so basely; and if he had only received the order of 
Knighthood he would have punished him soundly for his 
treason. Then calling to the carriers he said: “As for you base 
and rascally ruffians, you are beneath my notice. Throw at 
me, approach, draw near and do me all the hurt you may, for 
you shall ere long receive the reward of your insolence.” 

These words, which he spoke with great spirit and boldness, 
struck a terrible fear into all those who assaulted him, and, 
partly moved by his threats and partly persuaded by the Inn- 
keeper, they left off throwing stones at him, and he allowed 
them to carry away the wounded men, while he retumed to his 
watch with great quietness and gravity. 

The Innkeeper did not very much like Don Quixote’s pranks, 
and therefore determined to shorten the ceremony and give 
him the order of Knighthood at once before anyone else was 
injured. Approaching him, therefore, he made apologies for 
the insolence of the base fellows who had thrown stones at 
him, and explained that it was not with his consent, and that 
he thought them well punished for their impudence. He added 
that it was not necessary for Don Quixote to watch his armor 
any more, because the chief point of being knighted was to 
receive the stroke of the sword on the neck and shoulder, and 
that ceremony he was ready to perform at once. 

All this Don Quixote readily believed, and answered that he 
was most eager to obey him, and requested him to finish every- 
thing as speedily as possible. For, he said, as soon as he was 
knighted, if he was assaulted again, he intended not to leave 
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one person alive in all the Castle, except those which the 
Constable should command, whom he would spare for his sake. 

The Innkeeper, alarmed at what he said, and fearing lest he 
should carry out his threat, set about the ceremony without 
delay. He brought out his day-book, in which he wrote down 
the accounts of the hay and straw which he sold to carriers who 
came to the Inn, and attended by a small boy holding the end 
of a candle and walking before him, and followed by the two 
women who were staying at the Inn, he approached Don 
Quixote. He solemnly commanded him to kneel upon his knees, 
while he mumbled something which he pretended to read out 
of the book that he held in his hand. Then he gave him a good 
blow on the neck, and after that another sound thwack over 
the shoulders with his own sword, always as he did so con- 
tinuing to mumble and murmur as though he were reading 
something out of his book. This being done, he commanded 
one of the damsels to gird on his sword, which she did with 
much grace and cleverness. And it was with difficulty that they 
all kept from laughing during this absurd ceremony, but what 
they had already seen of Don Quixote’s fury made them careful 
not to annoy him even by a smile. 

When she had girded on his sword, the damsel said: “May 
you be a fortunate Knight, and meet with good success in all 
your adventures.” 

Don Quixote asked her how she was called, that he might 
know to whom he was obliged for the favors he had received. 
She answered with great humility that she was named Tolosa, 
and was a butcher's daughter of Toledo. Don Quixote replied 
requesting her to call herself from henceforth the Lady Tolosa, 
which she promised to perform. The other damsel buckled on 
his spurs, and when Don Quixote asked her name she told him 
it was Molinera, and that she was daughter of an honest miller 
of Antequera. Don Quixote entreated her also to call herself 
Lady Molinera, and offered her new services and favors. 

These strange and never-before-seen ceremonies being ended, 
Don Quixote could not rest until he was mounted on horse- 
back that he might go to seek adventures. He therefore caused 
Rozinante to be instantly saddled, leaped on his back, and 
embracing the Innkeeper, thanked him in a thousand wild and 
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ridiculous ways for the great favor he had done him in dubbing 
him Knight. The Innkeeper, who was only eager to be rid of © 
him without delay, answered him in the same fashion, and 
let him march off without demanding from him a single farthing 


for his food or lodging. 


WHAT BEFELL ON LEAVING THE INN 


It was dawn when Don Quixote went out from the Inn, so 
full of pleasure to behold himself knighted that his very horse- 
girths were ready to burst for joy. But calling to memory some 
advice that the Innkeeper had given him, about the necessity 
of carrying with him money and clean shirts when he went on 
his adventures, he determined to return to his house and obtain 
these things, and also find for himself a Squire. For this office 
he fixed in his own mind upon a plowman, a neighbor of his, 
a poor man who had many children, but yet a man who was 
very fit as he thought to be his Squire. 

With this view he turned Rozinante toward his own village, 
who, knowing that he was on his way home, began to trot along 
with so good a will that he seemed not to touch the ground. 

He had not traveled far when he heard from a thicket hard by 
the shrill cries of some weak and delicate mortal in grievous 
distress. 

No sooner did he hear them than he exclaimed: “J am indeed 
thankful for the favor done to me by giving me so soon an op- 
portunity of performing what is due to my profession, and 
gathering the fruits of my desires. These cries doubtless come 
from some distressed man or woman who has need of my pro- 
tection and aid.” 

Then turning the reins, he guided Rozinante toward the place 
whence the voice seemed to proceed. And within a few paces 
after he had entered into the thicket he saw a mare tied up to 
one oak, and to another was tied a youth, all naked from the 
middle upward, of about fifteen years of age. Now it was he 
that cried so pitifully, and not without cause. For a sturdy 
fellow of a farmer was beating him soundly with a girdle, ac- 
companying each stroke with a reproof and a piece of advice, 
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saying: “The tongue must peace and the eyes be wary.” And 
the boy, whose name was Andrew, answered: “I will never 
do it again, good master, I will never do it again. I promise to 
have more care of your things from henceforth.” 

Seeing what passed, Don Quixote cried out with an angry 
voice: “Ill it beseems you, discourteous Knight, to deal thus 
with one that cannot defend himself. Mount, therefore, on 
horseback and take thy lance (for the Farmer had a lance lean- 
ing against the very same tree to which his mare was tied), for 
I will make thee know that it is the act of a coward to do that 
which thou doest.” 

The Farmer, beholding this strange figure buckled in armor, 
and brandishing a lance over his head, gave himself up for a 
dead man, and answered him with mild and submissive words, 
saying: “Sir Knight, the youth whom I am beating is mine own 
servant, and keepeth for me a flock of sheep; but he is grown 
so negligent that he loseth one of them every other day, and 
because I correct him for his carelessness and knavery, he says 
I do it through covetousness and miserliness so as not to pay 
him his due wages, but on my conscience I assure you he lies.” 

“What? Thee lie, in my presence, rascally clown!” cried Don 
Quixote. “By the sun that shines above us, I will run thee 
through and through with my lance, base Carle! Pay him 
instantly, without another word, or I will finish and destroy 
thee in a moment. Loose him forthwith!” 

The Farmer, hanging down his head, made no reply, but 
released poor Andrew, of whom Don Quixote demanded how 
much his master owed him. The boy answered that it was nine 
months’ wages at seven reals a month. Casting it up, Don 
Quixote found that it amounted to sixty-three reals, and com- 
manded the Farmer to pay the money at once, unless he had 
a mind to die for it. 

This the Farmer, who was in a terrible fright, promised to 
do, but said he: “The worst of it is, Sir Knight, that I have no 
money here. Let Andrew come with me to my house, and I 
will pay him his wages to the last real.” 

“I go with him?” said the boy. “Evil befall me if I do. No, 
Sir. I don't intend to do that, for as soon as ever we were alone, 
he would flay me alive.” 
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“He will not dare to do it,” said Don Quixote, “for my com- 
mand is sufficient to make him respect me. And on condition 
that he will swear to me to carry out his promise, by the order 
of Knighthood which he hath received, I will set him free and 
assure thee of the payment.” 

“Good your worship,” said the youth; “mark well what you 
say, for this man my master is no Knight, nor did he ever re- 
ceive any order of Knighthood. He is John Haldudo the rich, 
and lives at Quintanar.” 

“That is no matter,” said Don Quixote, “for there may be 
Knights of the Haldudos.” 

“The good Knight speaks well, friend Andrew,” said his 
master. “Do me but the pleasure to come with me, and I swear 
by all the orders of Knighthood that are in the world to pay 
thee, as I have said, to the last real.” 

“With this,” said Don Quixote, “I will rest satisfied; and see 
that thou fulfillest it as thou hast sworn. If not, I swear again 
to thee by the same oath to return and seek thee out once 
more and chastise thee. And I will find thee out, though thou 
didst hide thyself closer than a lizard. And if thou desirest to 
know who it is that commands thee thus, know that I am the 
valiant Don Quixote of the Mancha, the righter of wrongs and 
the scourge of injustice.” 

Saying this, the Knight clapt spurs to his Rozinante, and was 
quickly gone from him. 

The Farmer followed him with his eyes, and seeing that he 
was beyond the wood and quite out of sight, he returned to 
Andrew and said: “Come to me, child, for I will pay thee what 
I owe thee, as that righter of wrongs hath commanded.” 

“Upon my word,” said Andrew, “you do well to fulfill the 
good Knight's commandments. And I pray that he may live 
a thousand years, for he is so brave and so just a judge that, 
if you pay me not, he will come back and do all he promised.” 

“I also do believe the same,” said the Farmer; “but for the 
much love I bear thee, I will increase the debt that I may add 
to the payment.” And seizing him by the arm, he tied him 
again to the oak, where he gave him so many blows as to leave 
him for dead. 

“Call now, Master Andrew,” said he, “for thy righter of 
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wrongs; and thou shalt see that he cannot undo this, though I 
think I have not finished the doing of it, for I have yet a de- 
sire to flay thee alive as thou didst fear.” 

But he untied him at last, and gave him leave to go and 
seek out his Judge, to the end that he might execute the sen- 
tence he had pronounced. Andrew departed somewhat dis- 
contented, swearing to search for the valiant Don Quixote of 
the Mancha, and relate to him point for point all that had 
passed, that the Farmer might be repaid sevenfold. Neverthe- 
less he wept as he went along, and his master remained behind 
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laughing, and thus did the valiant Don Quixote right this wrong. 

As for the Knight, it appeared to him that he had made a 
very happy and noble beginning to his feats of arms. And as 
he rode towards his village, he recited to himself in a low voice 
these words: “Well mayest thou call thyself happy above all 
other women of the earth, O! above all beauties, beautiful 
Dulcinea of Toboso; since it has fallen to thy lot to hold sub- 
missive to thy will a Knight so renowned and valorous as is 
and ever shall be, Don Quixote of the Mancha, who, as all the 
world knows, but yesterday received the order of Knighthood, 
and today hath destroyed the greatest outrage and wrong that 
injustice and cruelty could commit. Today hath he wrested the 
scourge from the hand of the pitiless foe who so cruelly beat 
the delicate infant.” 

Soon afterwards he came to a spot where the road branched 
into four, and there came into his fancy the crossways he had 
read of, where the Knights Errant used to ponder which of the 
roads they should take. And that he might imitate them, he 
let slip the reins on Rozinante’s neck, submitting his will to that 
of his steed, who followed his first intention, which was to 
return home to his own stable. And having traveled some two — 
miles, Don Quixote discovered a great troop of people, who, as 
it was afterwards known, were certain merchants of Toledo, 
that rode toward Murcia to buy silks. They were six in number, 
and came with their parasols or sun umbrellas, and four serving- 
men a-horseback, and three lackeys. 

Scarce had Don Quixote perceived them when he straight 
imagined them to be a new adventure. And so that he might 
imitate as far as possible the passages which he had read in 
his books, he settled himself with a gallant air and resolute 
bearing firmly in his stirrups, grasped his lance, brought his 
target over his breast, and stood, waiting, posted in the middle 
of the road, for those whom he took to be Knights Errant like 
himself. 

And when they were so near that they might hear and see 
him, he lifted up his voice and said: “Let all the world stand 
and pass no farther, if all the world will not confess that there 
is not in all the world a more beautiful damsel than the Em- 
press of the Mancha, the peerless Dulcinea of Toboso.” 
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The merchants stopped at the sound of these words to be- 
hold the marvelous and ridiculous shape of him that spake 
them, and at once suspected the madness of the speaker. 

Curious to know the meaning of the confession he demanded 
from them, one of the merchants, who was a bit of a wag and 
very sharp-witted, said to Don Quixote: “Sir Knight, we know 
not who that good lady may be you speak of. Show her there- 
fore to us, and if she be as beautiful as you report, we will with 
right good will, and without further trouble, confess the truth 
of what you demand.” 

“If I did show her to you,” replied Don Quixote, “what merit 
would there be in confessing a truth which is clear to all be- 
holders? The importance of my demand is that without seeing 
her you must believe it, which if you refuse to do I challenge 
you all to battle, ye proud preposterous crew. And now come 
on! One by one as the order of Knighthood requires, or all at 
once as is the custom and base usage of those of your breed. 
Here I await you, confiding in the right I have on my side.” 

“Sir Knight,” replied the Merchant, “I request you in the name 
of all the Princes here present, that in order that we may not 
burden our conscience by confessing a thing which we have 
never beheld nor heard, you will be pleased to show us some 
portrait of the lady, although it be no bigger than a grain of 
wheat. For I do believe that we are already so much on your 
side, that though her portrait showed her to us a-squint of one 
eye, and wearing a hump on her back, we should say all that 
you wish in her favor.” 

“Infamous rabble,” replied Don Quixote, mightily enraged; 
“she is neither crook-eyed nor humpbacked, but is straighter 
than a spindle of Guadamara. Dearly shall you pay for the foul 
words you have uttered against so immense a beauty as my 
Lady.” So saying, he lowered his lance against him who had 
spoken, with such wrath and fury, that if Rozinante had not 
tripped and fallen in the midst of his career, it would have 
fared ill with the rash Merchant. 

But, alas! Rozinante fell; his master went rolling some dis- 
tance across the field, and though he struggled to arise yet was 
he never able, so encumbered was he by his lance, target, spurs, 
helmet, and the weight of his old-fashioned armor. And while 
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he strove to rise he shouted: “Fly not, cowardly brood! Tarry 
a little, base caitiffs! for not by any fault of mine, but of my 
horse, am I thus discomfited!” 

One of the lackeys with the company, hearing these saucy 
speeches of the poor overthrown Knight, could not forbear 
returning him an answer on his ribs, and coming up to him he 
seized his lance, and having broken it into pieces, began with 
one of them to belabor him, so that, in spite of his armor, he 
pounded him like wheat in a mill. His masters called out to 
him to let the gentleman be, but the lackey was angry and 
would not give up the game. And running for the other pieces 
of the broken lance, he shivered them all over the poor fallen 
Knight, who never closed his mouth, but cried out against them 
for brigands and murderers, for such he took them to be. 

At last the lackey was tired out, and the merchants followed 
on their way talking about the poor helabored Knight, who 
when he saw himself alone, again made trial to arise; but if 
he could not do so when sound and well, how could he after 
being pounded and almost beaten to a jelly? And yet he still 
considered himself fortunate, for he persuaded himself that this 
disgrace was one of those things that must of occasion happen 
to a Knight Errant. And though he could not rise on account of 
being mauled and bruised from head to foot, he put it all down 
to the carelessness of his steed Rozinante. 


HOW DON QUIXOTE RETURNED HOME 


Finding that he was unable to stir, the Knight pleased him- 
self whilst lying on the ground by remembering and repeating 
aloud passages from his favorite books. 

He was reciting the ballad of the Marquess of Mantua, in 
which a noble Knight has an adventure similar to his own, when 
there chanced to pass by a laboring man, a neighbor of Don 
Quixote’s, who was going to take a load of wheat to the mill. 

He, seeing a man stretched on the ground, came over to 
him and asked who he was and what mishap had befallen him. 

Don Quixote at once believed that the laborer was no other 
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than the Marquess of Mantua himself, and went on with his 
ballad which gave an account of his disgrace. 

The laborer was astonished at all these follies, and taking 
off the Knight's visor, which was all broken to pieces with the 
beating, he wiped his face, which was covered with dust; and 
when he had wiped it he recognized him and cried: “Señor 
Quixada (for so was he named before he became a Knight 
Errant), who has brought your Worship to this plight?” 

But the Knight only went on with his ballad, and made no 
answer. 

Seeing this, the good man took off as well as he could his 
breast-plate and corselet to see if he had any wound, but he 
found no blood nor sign of any. He tried to raise him from the 
ground, which he did at last with much ado. Then he mounted 
him upon his ass, which seemed a safer carriage than the 
Knight's steed. Gathering up his arms, even to the fragments 
of the lance, he fastened them upon Rozinante, whose bridle 
he took hold of, as well as of the asss halter; and so they 
journeyed toward the village, Don Quixote continuing to mutter 
his nonsensical stories. 

In this manner they arrived at last at their village about sun- 
set, but the laborer waited until it grew somewhat dusk, so that 
folk should not see the Knight so simply mounted. 

When he entered the village and went to Don Quixote’s 
house, he found all in uproar there. For the Curate and the 
Barber—Don Quixote’s great friends—were there, and his 
Housekeeper was crying to them at the top of her voice: “What 
think ye has befallen my Master? For two days both he and 
his horse, together with the target, lance and armor, have been 
missing. Woe is me! I am certain those horrid books of Knight- 
hood have turned his brain, for I have often heard him say 
that he would become a Knight Errant and go and seek ad- 
ventures throughout the world.” 

And Don Quixote’s Niece, who was there also, said to Master 
Nicholas, the Barber: “And indeed I have known my dear 
Uncle continue reading these unhappy books of ‘disadventures’ 
two days and two nights together. At the end of which, throw- 
ing down the book, he would lay hand on his sword and would 
fall a-slashing of the walls. And when he was wearied he would 
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say that he had slain four Giants as great as four towers. And 
I take great blame to myself that I did not tell you all this 
before, that you might have burned those wretched books 
which have caused all the mischief.” 

“So I say, too,” said the Curate; “and tomorrow they shall 
feed the flames, so that they may do no further harm.” 

By this time the laborer and Don Quixote had come to the 
house, and all the household, hearing them arrive, ran to 
embrace him. And Don Quixote—who had not yet dismounted 
from the Ass, for he was not able—said: “Stand still and touch 
me not, for I return very sore wounded and hurt through the 
fault of my steed. Carry me to bed, and summon, if it be pos- 
sible, the wise Urganda, that she may examine and cure my 
wounds.” - 

“Come, my dear Master,” said his Housekeeper, “and wel- 
come, for, without sending for that Urganda, we shall know 
how to cure thee well enough. Accursed, say I once again, and 
a hundred times accursed, may those books of Knighthood be 
which have brought you to such a pass.” 

With that they bore him up to his bed, and, searching for his 
wounds, could not find any. Then he said he was all one bruise, 
through having a grievous fall with his horse Rozinante, in a 
fight with ten Giants, the most enormous and the boldest that 
could be found on earth. 

“So ho!” said the Curate, “there are Giants about, are there? 
By mine honesty, I will burn them all before tomorrow night.” 

The next day, while the Knight was asleep, the Curate asked 
the Niece for the keys of the library, which she gave him with 
a very good will. Then they all went in, the Housekeeper with 
them, and found more than a hundred very large volumes 
well bound, besides other smaller ones. The Curate asked the 
Barber to hand him down the books from their shelves one 
by one, that he might see whether any deserved to escape the 
fire. 

“No, no!” cried the Niece. “You ought not to pardon any of 
them, seeing they have all been offenders. Better fling them all 
out of the window into the yard and make a heap of them, and 
then make a bonfire of them where the smoke will offend no- 


body.” 


With that the Housekeeper caught hold of some of the 
largest and flung them out of the window. But the Curate took 
down several from the shelves and began to examine them 
carefully, whilst the women cried out for their destruction. 

Whilst they were thus busied, Don Quixote began to cry 
aloud, saying: “This way, this way, valorous Knights! Show 
the force of your valiant arms lest we lose the tournament.” 

Called away by this noise and clamor, they left the books 
and ran to Don Quixote, who had risen from his bed and was 
repeating his outcries and ravings, cutting about with his sword 
all over the room with slashes and back strokes, as wide awake 
as if he had never been asleep. Wherefore, taking him up in 
their arms, they returned him by main force into his bed. 

With some difficulty they persuaded him to rest where he 
was, and after he had eaten his breakfast he fell asleep once 
again. 

That same night the Housekeeper set fire to and burned all 
the books in the yard, and some went to the flames that had 
no harm in them; and thus was fulfilled the old proverb, “The 
Saint sometimes pays for the Sinner.” 

Now one of the remedies which the Curate and the Barber 
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suggested for their friend’s malady was to wall up and close 
his library, so that when he rose he should not find the books, 
and they might tell him the Enchanters had carried them off, 
room and all. 

This was done, and when two days afterwards Don Quixote 
rose from his bed, the first thing he did was to go and visit his 
books. Not finding the library where he had left it, he went 
from one corner of the house to the other, looking for it. Some- 
times he came to the place where the door had been, and felt 
it with his hands, then would turn his eyes up and down, here 
and there, to seek it, without speaking a word. 

But at last he asked the Housekeeper where his library was. 
She being well schooled what she should answer, replied: 
“What library? There is neither library nor books in this house 
now, for an Enchanter has carried them all away.” 

“Yes, dear Uncle,” said his Niece, “while you were away, an 
Enchanter came upon a cloud, and, alighting from a serpent 
on which he was riding, entered the library, and what he did 
therein I know not. But within a while after, he fled out at the 
roof of the house, and left all the place full of smoke, and when 
we went to see what he had done we found neither room nor 
books.” 

“This must be the work of the learned Enchanter Freston,” 
replied Don Quixote seriously; “a great enemy of mine who has 
a grudge against me, for he knows through his arts and his 
learning that I am in course of time to fight and vanquish in 
single combat a Knight whom he favors. But I tell him it is 
useless to oppose what is decreed.” 

“Who doubts that, dear Uncle?” said his Niece. “But why mix 
yourself up in these quarrels? Better stay at home peacefully, 
for remember the proverb says, Many who go for wool come 
back shorn.’ ” 

“O Niece of mine,” said Don Quixote, “how little dost thou 
understand the matter! Before I am shorn I will pluck the 
beards of all who think to touch but a hair of me.” 

To these words the women made no reply because they saw 
his anger increase. 

For fifteen days after this he remained quietly at home, with- 
out showing any signs of repeating his follies, and during this 
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time he had many arguments with his friends the Curate and 
the Barber about his favorite Knights Errant. At the same time 
he was persuading a certain laborer, his neighbor, an honest 
man, but one of very shallow wit, to go away with him and 
serve him as Squire. In the end he gave him so many fair words 
and promises that the poor fellow determined to go with him. 
Don Quixote, among other things, told him that he ought to 
be very pleased to depart with him, for at some time or other 
an adventure might befall which should in the twinkling of 
an eye win him an Island and leave him Governor thereof. On 
the faith of these and other like promises, Sancho Panza (for 
so he was called) forsook his wife and children and took serv- 
ice as Squire to his neighbor. 

Don Quixote then set about to provide himself with money. 
This he did by selling one thing, pawning another, and making 
bad bargains all round. At last he got a pretty sum, and having 
patched up his broken helmet as best he could, he told Sancho 
Panza the day and hour on which he meant to start. He also 
charged him to provide himself with a wallet, which Sancho 
promised to do, and said that he also meant to take a very good 
Ass named Dapple along which he had of his own, because 
he was not used to travel afoot. 

In the matter of the Ass, Don Quixote hesitated a little, 
calling to mind whether ever he had read that any Knight 
Errant was ever attended by a Squire mounted on ass-back, 
but no such case occurred to his memory. Nevertheless, he 
decided that the Ass should be taken, with the intention of 
providing his Squire with a more dignified mount, when he 
had a chance, by unhorsing the first discourteous Knight he 
met with. 

All this being arranged, Sancho Panza, without bidding his 
wife and children farewell, and Don Quixote, without saying 
good-bye to his Housekeeper and Niece, sallied forth from the 
village one night, unknown to any person living. They traveled 
so far that night that at daybreak they were safe against dis- 
covery, even if they were pursued. And Sancho Panza rode 
along on his beast like a patriarch with his wallet and bottle, 
full of a huge desire to see himself Governor of the Island 
which his Master had promised him. 
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Whilst they were journeying along, Sancho Panza said to 
his Master: “I pray you have good care, Sir Knight, that you 
forget not that government of the Island which you have 
promised me, for I shall be able to govern it be it never so 
great. 

And Don Quixote replied: “Thou must understand, friend 
Sancho, that it was a custom very much used by ancient Knights 
Errant, to make their Squires Governors of the Islands and 
Kingdoms they conquered, and I am resolved that so good 
a custom shall be kept up by me. And if thou livest and I live, 
it may well be that I might conquer a Kingdom in six days, and 
crown thee King of it.” 

“By the same token,” said Sancho Panza, “if I were a King, 
then should Joan my wife become a Queen and my children 
Princes?” 

“Who doubts of that?” said Don Quixote. 

“That do I,” replied Sancho Panza, “for I am fully persuaded 
that, though it rained Kingdoms down upon the earth, none of 
them would sit well on my wife Joan. She is not worth a farthing 
for a Queen. She might scrape through as a Countess, but I 
have my doubts of that.” 

As they were talking, they caught sight of some thirty to 
forty windmills on a plain. As soon as Don Quixote saw them 
he said to his Squire, “Fortune is guiding our affairs better than 
we could desire. For behold, friend Sancho, how there appear 
thirty or forty monstrous Giants with whom I mean to do battle, 
and take all their lives. With their spoils we will begin to be 
rich, for this is fair war, and it is doing great service to clear 
away these evil fellows from off the face of the earth.” 

“What Giants?” said Sancho amazed. 

“Those thou seest there,” replied his Master, “with the long 
arms.” 

“Take care, Sir,” cried Sancho, “for those we see yonder are 
not Giants but windmills, and those things which seem to be 
arms are their sails, which being whirled round by the wind 
make the mill go.” 

“It is clear,” answered Don Quixote, “that thou are not yet 
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experienced in the matter of adventures. They are Giants, and 
if thou art afraid, get thee away home, whilst I enter into cruel 
and unequal battle with them.” 

So saying, he clapped his spurs to Rozinante, without heed- 
ing the cries by which Sancho Panza warned him that he was 
going to encounter not Giants but windmills. For he would 
neither listen to Sancho’s outcries, nor mark what he said, but 
shouted to the windmills in a loud voice: “Fly not, cowards and 
vile creatures, for it is only one Knight that assaults you!” 

A slight breeze having sprung up at this moment, the great 
sail-arms began to move, on seeing which Don Quixote shouted 
out again: “Although you should wield more arms than had 
the Giant Briareus, I shall make you pay for your insolence!” 

Saying this, and commending himself most devoutly to his 
Lady Dulcinea, whom he desired to aid him in this peril, cov- 
ering himself with his buckler, and setting his lance in rest, 
he charged at Rozinante’s best gallop, and attacked the first 
mill before him. Thrusting his lance through the sail, the wind 
turned it with such violence that it broke his weapon into 
shivers, carrying him and his horse after it, and having whirled 
them round, finally tumbled the Knight a good way off, and 
rolled him over the plain sorely damaged. 

Sancho Panza hastened to help him as fast as his Ass could 
go, and when he came up he found the Knight unable to stir, 
such a shock had Rozinante given him in the fall. 

“Bless me,” said Sancho, “did I not tell you that you should 
Jook well what you did, for they were none other than wind- 
mills, nor could any think otherwise unless he had windmills 
in his brains?” 

“Peace, friend Sancho,” said Don Quixote, “for the things of 
war are constantly changing, and I think this must be the work 
of the same sage Freston who robbed me of my library and 
books, and he hath changed these Giants into windmills to take 
from me the glory of the victory. But in the end his evil arts 
shall avail but little against the goodness of my sword.” 

“May it prove so,” said Sancho, as he helped his Master to rise 
and remount Rozinante, who, poor steed, was himself much 
bruised. 

The next day they journeyed along toward the Pass of 
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Lapice, a romantic spot, at which they arrived about three 
in the afternoon. 

“Here,” said Don Quixote to his Squire, “we may hope to 
dip our hands up to the elbows in what are called adventures. 
But take note of this, that although thou seest me in the greatest 
dangers of the world, thou art not to set hand to thy sword 
in my defense, unless those who assault me be base or vulgar 
people. If they be Knights thou mayest not help me.” 

“I do assure you, Sir,” said Sancho, “that herein you shall be 
most punctually obeyed, because I am by nature a quiet and 
peaceful man, and have a strong dislike to thrusting myself into 
quarrels.” 

Whilst they spoke thus, two Friars of the order of St. Bene- 
dict, mounted on large mules—big enough to be dromedaries— 
appeared coming along the road. They wore traveling masks to 
keep the dust out of their eyes and carried large sun umbrellas. 
After them came a coach with four or five a-horseback traveling 
with it, and two lackeys ran hard by it. In the eoach was a 
Biscayan Lady who was going to Seville. The Friars were not 
of her company, though all were going the same way. 

Scarcely had Don Quixote espied them than he explained to 
his Squire: “Either I much mistake, or this should be the most 
famous adventure that hath -ever been seen; for those dark 
forms that loom yonder are doubtless Enchanters who are 
carrying off in that coach some Princess they have stolen. 
Therefore I must with all my power undo this wrong.” 

“This will be worse than the adventure of the windmills,” 
said Sancho. “Do you not see that they are Benedictine Friars, 
and the coach will belong to some people traveling?” 

“I have told thee already, Sancho,” answered Don Quixote, 
“tnat thou art very ignorant in the matter of adventures: What 
I say is true, as thou shalt see.” 

So saying he spurred on his horse, and posted himself in 
the middle of the road along which the Friars were coming, 
and when they were near enough to hear him he exclaimed in 
a loud voice: “Monstrous and horrible crew! Surrender this 
instant those exalted Princesses, whom you are carrying away 
in that coach, or prepare to receive instant death as a just 
punishment of your wicked deeds.” 
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The Friars drew rein, and stood amazed at the figure and 
words of Don Quixote, to whom they replied: “Sir Knight, we 
are neither monstrous nor wicked, but two religious men, Bene- 
dictines, traveling about our business, and we know nothing 
about this coach or about any Princesses.” 

“No soft words for me,” cried Don Quixote, “for I know you 
well, treacherous knaves.” 

And without waiting for their reply he set spurs to Rozinante; 
and laying his lance on his thigh, charged at the first Friar with 
such fury and rage, that if he had not leaped from his mule 
he would have been slain, or at least badly wounded. 

The second Friar, seeing the way his companion was treated, 
made no words but fled across country swifter than the wind 
itself. 

Sancho Panza, on seeing the Friar overthrown, dismounted 
very speedily off his Ass and ran over to him, and would have 
stripped him of his clothes. But two of the Friars’ servants came 
up and asked him why he was thus despoiling their master. 
Sancho replied that it was his due by the law of arms, as lawful 
spoils gained in the battle by his Lord and Master, Don Quixote. 

The lackeys, who knew nothing of battles or spoils, seeing 
that Don Quixote was now out of the way, speaking with those 
that were in the coach, set both at once upon Sancho and threw 
him down, plucked every hair out of his beard and kicked and 
mauled him without mercy, leaving him at last stretched on the 
ground senseless. 

As for the Friar, he mounted again, trembling and terror- 
stricken, all the color having fled from his face, and spurring 
his mule, he joined his companion, who was waiting for him 
hard by. 

While this was happening, Don Quixote was talking to the 
Lady in the coach, to whom he said: “Dear Lady, you may now 
dispose of yourself as you best please. For the pride of your 
robbers is laid in the dust by this my invincible arm. And that 
you may not pine to learn the name of your deliverer, know 
that I am called Don Quixote of the Mancha, Knight Errant, 
adventurer, and captive of the peerless and beauteous Lady 
Dulcinea of Toboso. And in reward of the benefits you have 
received at my hands, I demand nothing else but that you re- 
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turn to Toboso, there to present yourself in my name before my 
Lady, and tell her what I have done to obtain your liberty.” 

All this was listened to by a Biscayan Squire who accom- 
panied the coach. He, hearing that the coach was not to pass 
on but was to return to Toboso, went up to Don Quixote, and, 
laying hold of his lance, said to him: “Get away with thee, Sir 
Knight, for if thou leave not the coach I will kill thee as sure as 
I am a Biscayan.” 

“If,” replied Don Quixote haughtily, “thou wert a gentleman, 
as thou art not, I would ere this have punished thy folly and 
insolence, caitiff creature.” 

“I no gentleman?” cried the enraged Biscayan. “Throw down 
thy lance and draw thy sword, and thou shalt soon see that 
thou liest.” 

“That shall be seen presently,” replied Don Quixote; and, 
flinging his lance to the ground, he drew his sword, grasped his 
buckler tight, and rushed at the Biscayan. 

The Biscayan, seeing him come on in this manner, had noth- 
ing else to do but to draw his sword. Luckily for him he was 
near the coach, when he snatched a cushion to serve him as a 
shield, and then they fell on each other as if they had been 
mortal enemies. 
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Those that were present tried to stop them, but the Biscayan 
shouted out that if he were hindered from ending the battle he 
would put his Lady and all who touched him to the sword. 

The Lady, amazed and terrified, made the coachman draw 
aside a little, and sat watching the deadly combat from afar. 

The Biscayan, to begin with, dealt Don Quixote a mighty 
blow over the target, which, if it had not been for his armor, 
would have cleft him to the waist. Don Quixote, feeling the 
weight of this tremendous blow which had destroyed his visor 
and carried away part of his ear, cried out aloud: “O Dulcinea, 
Lady of my soul, flower of all beauty, help thy Knight, who 
finds himself in this great danger!” To say this, to raise his 
sword, to cover himself with his buckler, and to rush upon the 
Biscayan was the work of a moment. With his head full of rage 
he now raised himself in his stirrups, and, gripping his sword 
more firmly in his two hands, struck at the Biscayan with such 
violence that he caught him a terrible blow on the cushion, 
knocking this shield against his head with tremendous violence. 
It was as though a mountain had fallen on the Biscayan and 
crushed him, and the blood spouted from his nose and mouth 
and ears. He would have fallen straightway from his mule if he 
had not clasped her round the neck; but he lost his stirrups, 
then let go his arms, and the mule, frightened at the blow, 
began to gallop across the fields, so that after two or three 
plunges it threw him to the ground. 

Don Quixote leaped off his horse, ran towards him, and set- 
ting the point of his sword between his eyes, bade him yield, or 
he would cut off his head. 

The Lady of the coach now came forward in great grief and 
begged the favor of her Squire’s life. 

Don Quixote replied with great stateliness: “Truly, fair Lady, 
I will grant thy request, but it must be on one condition, that 
this Squire shall go to Toboso and present himself in my name 
to the peerless Lady Dulcinea, that she may deal with him as 
she thinks well.” 

The Lady, who was in great distress, without considering 
what Don Quixote required, or asking who Dulcinea might be, 
promised that he should certainly perform this command. 
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“Then,” said Don Quixote, “on the faith of that pledge I will 
do him no more harm.” 

Seeing the contest was now over, and his Master about to re- 
mount Rozinante, Sancho ran to hold his stirrups, and before 
he mounted, taking him by his hand, he kissed it and said: “I 
desire that it will please you, good my Lord Don Quixote, to 
bestow on me the government of that Island which in this ter- 
rible battle you have won.” 

To which Don Quixote replied: “Brother Sancho, these are 
not the adventures of Islands, but of crossroads, wherein noth- 
ing is gained but a broken pate or the loss of an ear. Have pa- 
tience awhile, for the adventures will come whereby I can make 
thee not only a Governor, but something higher.” 

Sancho thanked him heartily, and kissed his hand again and 
the hem of his mailed shirt. Then he helped him to get on 
Rozinante, and leaped upon his Ass to follow him. 

And Don Quixote, without another word to the people of the 
coach, rode away at a swift pace and turned into a wood that 
was hard by, leaving Sancho to follow him as fast as his beast 
could trot. 


Don Quixote was first published in 1605. 
Modern editions include that by Dodd, 
Mead, retold by Judge Parry and illustrated 
by Walter Crane (from which this selection 
has been taken), and that by Alfred Knopf, 
adapted by Leighton Barrett from the Mot- 
teux translation of the text and illustrated by 
Warren Chappell. 


Pride and Prejudice 


BY JANE AUSTEN 
Illustrations by Judith Stanley 


Elizabeth (Lizzy) Bennet stands out as one 
of the most refreshing heroines of the eight- 
eenth century, a girl who unhesitatingly 
turned down suitors who did not measure up 
fo her expectations and who finally found 
real love where she least expected it. The 
romances of Jane and Lydia run close sec- 
onds to that of their sister Lizzy. 


One morning, about a week after Bingley’s engagement with 
Jane had been formed, as he and the females of the family were | 
sitting together in the dining-room, their attention was suddenly 
drawn to the window, by the sound of a carriage; and they 
perceived a chaise-and-four driving up the lawn. It was too 
early in the morning for visitors, and besides, the equipage did 
not answer to that of any of their neighbors. The horses were 
post; and neither the carriage nor the livery of the servant who 
preceded it, were familiar to them. As it was certain, however, 
that somebody was coming, Bingley instantly prevailed on Miss 
Bennet to avoid the confinement of such an intrusion, and walk 
away with him into the shrubbery. They both set off, and the 
conjectures of the remaining three continued, though with little 
satisfaction, till the door was thrown open, and their visitor en- 
tered. It was Lady Catherine de Bourgh. 

They were of course all intending to be surprised; but their 
astonishment was beyond their expectation; and on the part of 
Mrs. Bennet and Kitty, though she was perfectly unknown to 
them, even inferior to what Elizabeth felt. 

She entered the room with an air more than usually ungra- 
cious, made no other reply to Elizabeth's salutation than a 
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slight inclination of the head, and sat down without saying a 
word. Elizabeth had mentioned her name to her mother on her 
ladyship’s entrance, though no request of introduction had been 
made. 

Mrs. Bennet, all amazement, though flattered by having a 
guest of such high importance, received her with the utmost 
politeness. After sitting for a moment in silence, she said, very 
stiffly to Elizabeth— 

“I hope you are well, Miss Bennet. That lady, I suppose, is 
your mother?” 

Elizabeth replied very concisely that she was. 

“And that, I suppose, is one of your sisters?” 

“Yes, madam,” said Mrs. Bennet, delighted to speak to Lady 
Catherine. “She is my youngest girl but one, my youngest of 
all is lately married; and my eldest is somewhere about the 
ground, walking with a young man, who, I believe, will soon 
become a part of the family.” 

“You have a very small park here,” returned Lady Catherine, 
after a short silence. 

“It is nothing in comparison of Rosings, my lady, I dare say; 
but, I assure you, it is much larger than Sir William Lucas’s.” 

“This must be a most inconvenient sitting-room for the eve- 
ning in summer: the windows are full west.” 

Mrs. Bennet assured her that they never sat there after din- 
ner, and then added— 

“May I take the liberty of asking your ladyship whether you 
left Mr. and Mrs. Collins well?” 

“Yes, very well. I saw them the night before last.” 

Elizabeth now expected that she would produce a letter for 
her from Charlotte, as it seemed the only probable motive for 
her calling. But no letter appeared, and she was completely 
puzzled. 

Mrs. Bennet, with great civility, begged her ladyship to take 
some refreshment; but Lady Catherine very resolutely, and not 
very politely, declined eating anything; and then rising up, said 
to Elizabeth— 

“Miss Bennet, there seemed to be a prettyish kind of a little 
wilderness on one side of your lawn. I should be glad to take 
a turn in it, if you will favor me with your company.” 
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“Go, my dear,” cried her mother, “and show her ladyship about 
the different walks. I think she will be pleased with the hermit- 
age. 

Elizabeth obeyed, and, running into her own room for her 
parasol, attended her noble guest downstairs. As [they] passed 
through the hall, Lady Catherine opened the doors into the 
dining-parlor and drawing-room, and pronouncing them, after 
a short survey, to be decent-looking rooms, walked on. 

Her carriage remained at the door, and Elizabeth saw that 
her waiting-woman was in it. They proceeded in silence along 
the gravel-walk that led to the copse; Elizabeth was determined 
to make no effort for conversation with a woman who was now 
more than usually insolent and disagreeable. 

“How could I ever think her like her nephew?” said she, as 
she looked in her face. 

As soon as they entered the copse, Lady Catherine began in 
the following manner:— 

“You can be at no loss, Miss Bennet, to understand the reason 
of my journey hither. Your own heart, your own conscience, 
must tell you why I come.” 

Elizabeth looked with unaffected astonishment. 

“Indeed, you are mistaken, madam. I have not been at all able 
to account for the honor of seeing you here.” 

“Miss Bennet,” replied her ladyship, in an angry tone, “you 
ought to know that I am not to be trifled with. But, however 
insincere you may choose to be, you shall not find me so. My 
character has ever been celebrated for its sincerity and frank- 
ness, and in a cause of such moment as this I shall certainly not 
depart from it. A report of a most alarming nature reached 
me two days ago. I was told that not only your sister was on the 
point of being most advantageously married, but that you, that 
Miss Elizabeth Bennet, would, in all likelihood, be soon after- 
wards united to my nephew—my own nephew—Mr. Darcy. 
Though I know it must be a scandalous falsehood—though I 
would not injure him so much as to suppose the truth of it pos- 
sible, I instantly resolved on setting off for this place, that I 
might make my sentiments known to you.” 

“If you believed it impossible to be true,” said Elizabeth, col- 
oring with astonishment and disdain, “I wonder you took the 
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trouble of coming so far. What could your ladyship propose by 
ier 

“At once to insist upon having such a report universally con- 
tradicted.” 

“Your coming to Longbourn, to see me and my family,” said 
Elizabeth coolly, “will be rather a confirmation of it; if, indeed, 
such a report is in existence.” 

“If! do you, then, pretend to be ignorant of it? Has it not been 
industriously circulated by yourselves? Do you not know that 
such a report is spread abroad?” 

“T never heard that it was.” 

“And can you likewise declare, that there is no foundation for 
it 

“I do not pretend to possess equal frankness with your lady- 
ship. You may ask questions, which I shall not choose to an- 
swer.” 

“This is not to be borne! Miss Bennet, I insist on being satis- 
fied. Has he, has my nephew, made you an offer of marriage?” 

“Your ladyship has declared it to be impossible.” 

“It ought to be so; it must be so, while he retains the use of his 
reason. But your arts and allurements may, in a moment of 
infatuation, have made him forget what he owes to himself and 
to all his family. You may have drawn him in.” 

“If I have, I shall be the last person to confess it.” 

“Miss Bennet, do you know who I am? I have not been ac- 
customed to such language as this. I am almost the nearest 
relation he has in the world, and am entitled to know all his 
dearest concerns.” 

“But you are not entitled to know mine; nor will such behavior 
as this ever induce me to be explicit.” 

“Let me be rightly understood. This match, to which you have 
the presumption to aspire, can never take place. No, never. Mr. 
Darcy is engaged to my daughter. Now, what have you to say?” 

“Only this: that if he is so, you can have no reason to suppose 
he will make an offer to me.” 

Lady Catherine hesitated for a moment, and then replied— 

“The engagment between them is of a peculiar kind. From 
their infancy, they have been intended for each other. It was 
the favorite wish of his mother, as well as of hers. While in 
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their cradles, we planned the union: and now, at the moment 
when the wishes of both sisters would be accomplished in their 
marriage, to be prevented by a young woman of inferior birth, 
of no importance in the world, and wholly unallied to the 
family! Do you pay no regard to the wishes of his friends—to 
his tacit engagement with Miss de Bourgh? Are you lost to 
every feeling of propriety and delicacy? Have you not heard 
me say that from his earliest hours he was destined for his 
cousin?” 

“Yes, and I had heard it before. But what is that to me? If 
there is no other objection to my marrying your nephew, I 
shall certainly not be kept from it by knowing that his mother 
and aunt wished him to marry Miss de Bourgh. You both 
did as much as you could, in planning the marriage; its com- 
pletion depended on others. If Mr. Darcy is neither by hon- 
or nor inclination confined to his cousin, why is not he free to 
make another choice? and if I am that choice, why may I not 
accept him?” 

“Because honor, decorum, prudence—nay, interest, forbid it. 
Yes, Miss Bennet, interest; for do not expect to be noticed by 
his family or friends if you willfully act against the inclinations 
of all. You will be censured, slighted, and despised by every 
one connected with him. Your alliance will be a disgrace; your 
name will never even be mentioned by any of us.” 

“These are heavy misfortunes,” replied Elizabeth. “But the 
wife of Mr. Darcy must have such extraordinary sources of 
happiness necessarily attached to her situation, that she could, 
upon the whole, have no cause to repine.” 

“Obstinate, headstrong girl! I am ashamed of you! Is this your 
gratitude for my attentions to you last spring? Is nothing due 
to me on that score? 

“Let us sit down. You are to understand, Miss Bennet, that 
1 came here with the determined resolution of carrying my 
purpose; nor will I be dissuaded from it. I have not been used 
to submit to any person’s whims. I have not been in the habit 
of brooking disappointment.” 

“That will make your ladyship’s situation at present more 
pitiable; but it will have no effect on me.” 

“I will not be interrupted! Hear me in silence. My daughter 
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and my nephew are formed for each other. They are descended, 
on the maternal side, from the same noble line; and, on the 
fathers, from respectable, honorable, and ancient, though un- 
titled families. Their fortune on both sides is splendid. They 
are destined for each other by the voice of every member of 
their respective houses; and what is to divide them? The upstart 
pretensions of a young woman without family, connections, or 
fortune. Is this to be endured? But it must not, shall not be! 
If you were sensible of your own good, you would not wish 
to quit the sphere in which you have been brought up.” 

“In marrying your nephew I should not consider myself as 
quitting that sphere. He is a gentleman; I am a gentleman’s 
daughter: so far we are equal.” 

“True. You are a gentleman’s daughter. But who was your 
mother? Who are your uncles and aunts? Do not imagine me 
ignorant of their condition.” 

“Whatever my connections may be,” said Elizabeth, “if your 
nephew does not object to them, they can be nothing to you.” 

“Tell me, once for all, are you engaged to him?” 

Though Elizabeth would not, for the mere purpose of oblig- 
ing Lady Catherine, have answered this question, she could 
not but say, after a moment's deliberation, “I am not.” 

Lady Catherine seemed pleased. 

“And will you promise me never to enter into such an engage- 
ment?” 

“I will make no promise of the kind.” 

“Miss Bennet, I am shocked and astonished. I expected to find 
a more reasonable young woman. But do not deceive yourself 
into a belief that I will ever recede. I shall not go away till 
you have given me the assurance I require.” 

“And I certainly never shall give it. I am not to be intimidated 
into anything so wholly unreasonable. Your ladyship wants Mr. 
Darcy to marry your daughter; but would my giving you the 
wished-for promise make their marriage at all more probable? 
Supposing him to be attached to me, would my refusing to ac- 
cept his hand make him wish to bestow it on his cousin? Allow 
me to say, Lady Catherine, that the arguments with which you 
have supported this extraordinary application have been as 
frivolous as the application was ill-judged. You have widely 
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mistaken my character, if you think I can be worked on by such 
persuasions as these. How far your nephew might approve of 
your interference in his affairs I cannot tell; but you have cer- 
tainly no right to concern yourself in mine. I must beg, there- 
fore, to be importuned no farther on the subject.” 

“Not so hasty, if you please. I have by no means done. To all 
the objections I have already urged, I have still another to add. 
J am no stranger to the particulars of your youngest sister’s 
infamous elopement. I know it all; that the young man’s marry- 
ing her was a patched-up business, at the expense of your father 
and uncle. And is such a girl to be my nephew’s sister? Is her 
husband, who is the son of his late father’s steward, to be his 
brother? Heaven and earth—of what are you thinking? Are the 
shades of Pemberley to be thus polluted?” 

“You can now have nothing further to say,” she resentfully 
answered. “You have insulted me in every possible method. 
I must beg to return to the house.” 

And she rose as she spoke. Lady Catherine rose also, and 
they turned back. Her ladyship was highly incensed. 

“You have no regard, then, for the honor and credit of my 
nephew! Unfeeling, selfish girl! Do you not consider that a 
connection with you must disgrace him in the eyes of every- 
body?” 

“Lady Catherine, I have nothing further to say. You know 
my sentiments.” 

“You are, then, resolved to have him?” 

“I have said no such thing. I am only resolved to act in that 
manner which will, in my own opinion, constitute my hap- 
piness, without reference to you, or to any person so wholly 
unconnected with me.” 

“It is well. You refuse, then, to oblige me. You refuse to obey 
the claims of duty, honor, and gratitude. You are determined 
to ruin him in the opinion of all his friends, and make him 
the contempt of the world.” 

“Neither duty, nor honor, nor gratitude,” replied Elizabeth, 
“has any possible claim on me in the present instance. No prin- 
ciple of either would be violated by my marriage with Mr. 
Darcy. And with regard to the resentment of his family or the 
indignation of the world, if the former were excited by his 
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marrying me, it would not give me one moment's concern— 
and the world in general would have too much sense to join 
in the scorn.” 

“And this is your real opinion! This is your final resolve! Very 
well. I shall now know how to act. Do not imagine, Miss Bennet, 
that your ambition will ever be gratified. I came to try you. I 
hoped to find you reasonable; but, depend upon it, I will carry 
my point.” 

In this manner Lady Catherine talked on, till they were at 
the door of the carriage, when, turning hastily round, she 
added— 

“I take no leave of you, Miss Bennet. I send no compliments 
to your mother. You deserve no such attention. I am seriously 
displeased.” 

Elizabeth made no answer, and, without attempting to per- 
suade her ladyship to return into the house, walked quietly into 
it herself. She heard the carriage drive away as she proceeded 
upstairs. Her mother impatiently met her at the door of the 
dressing-room, to ask why Lady Catherine would not come in 
again and rest herself. 

“She did not choose it,” said her daughter; “she would go.” 

“She is a very fine-looking woman! and her calling here was 
prodigiously civil! for she only came, I suppose, to tell us the 
Collinses were well. She is on her road somewhere, I dare say, 
and so, passing through Meryton, thought she might as well 
call on you. I suppose she had nothing particular to say to you, 
Lizzy?” 

Elizabeth was forced to give in to a little falsehood here; for 
to acknowledge the substance of their conversation was impos- 
sible. 

The discomposure of spirits which this extraordinary visit 
threw Elizabeth into could not be easily overcome, nor could 
she for many hours learn to think of it less than incessantly. 
Lady Catherine, it appeared, had actually taken the trouble 
of this journey from Rosings for the sole purpose of breaking 
off her supposed engagement with Mr. Darcy. It was a rational 
scheme, to be sure! but from what the report of their engage- 
ment could originate, Elizabeth was at a loss to imagine; till 
she recollected that his being the intimate friend of Bingley, 
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and her being the sister of Jane, was enough, at a time when 
the expectation of one wedding made everybody eager for an- 
other, to supply the idea. She had not herself forgotten to feel 
that the marriage of her sister must bring them more frequently 
together. And her neighbors at Lucas Lodge, therefore (for 
through their communication with the Collinses the report, she 
concluded, had reached Lady Catherine), had only set that 
down as almost certain and immediate, which she had looked 
forward to as possible, at some future time. 

In revolving Lady Catherine's expressions, however, she could 
not help feeling some uneasiness as to the possible consequence 
of her persisting in this interference. From what she had said 
of her resolution to prevent their marriage, it occurred to Eliza- 
beth that she must meditate an application to her nephew; 
and how he might take a similar representation of the evils 
attached to a connection with her, she dared not pronounce. 
She knew not the exact degree of his affection for his aunt, or 
his dependence on her judgment, but it was natural to suppose 
that he thought much higher of her ladyship than she could do; 
and it was certain that, in enumerating the miseries of a mar- 
riage with one whose immediate connections were so unequal to 
his own, his aunt would address him on his weakest side. With 
his notions of dignity, he would probably feel that the argu- 
ments which to Elizabeth had appeared weak and ridiculous, 
contained much good sense and solid reasoning. 

If he had been wavering before as to what he should do, 
which had often seemed likely, the advice and entreaty of so 
near a relation might settle every doubt, and determine him 
at once to be as happy as dignity unblemished could make him. 
In that case, he would return no more. Lady Catherine might 
see him in her way through town, and his engagement to Bing- 
ley of coming again to Netherfield must give way. 

“If, therefore, an excuse for not keeping his promise should 
come to his friend within a few days,” she added, “I shall know 
how to understand it. I shall then give over every expectation, 
every wish of his constancy. If he is satisfied with only regretting 
me, when he might have obtained my affections and hand, I 
shall soon cease to regret him at all.” 
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The surprise of the rest of the family, on hearing who their 
visitor had been, was very great; but they obligingly satisfied it 
with the same kind of supposition which had appeased Mrs. 
Bennet’s curiosity; and Elizabeth was spared from much teasing 
on the subject. 

The next morning, as she was going downstairs, she was met 
by her father, who came out of his library with a letter in his 
hand. 

“Lizzy,” said he, “I was going to look for you; come into my 
room.” 

She followed him thither; and her curiosity to know what 
he had to tell her was heightened by the supposition of its 
being in some manner connected with the letter he held. It 
suddenly struck her that it might be from Lady Catherine; and 
she anticipated with dismay all the consequent explanations. 

She followed her father to the fireplace, and they both sat 
down. He then said— 

“I have received a letter this morning that has astonished me 
exceedingly. As it principally concerns yourself, you ought to 
know its contents. I did not know before that I had two daugh- 
ters on the brink of matrimony. Let me congratulate you on a 
very important conquest.” 

The color now rushed into Elizabeth’s cheeks in the instan- 
taneous conviction of its being a letter from the nephew, instead 
of the aunt; and she was undetermined whether most to be 
pleased that he explained himself at all, or offended that his 
letter was not rather addressed to herself; when her father con- 
tinued— 

“You look conscious. Young ladies have great penetration in 
such matters [as] these; but I think I may defy even your sa- 
gacity to discover the name of your admirer. This letter is from 
Mr. Collins.” 

“From Mr. Collins! and what can he have to say?” 

“Something very much to the purpose, of course. He begins 
with congratulations on the approaching nuptials of my eldest 
daughter, of which it seems he has been told, by some of the 
good-natured, gossiping Lucases. I shall not sport with your 
impatience by reading what he says on that point. What relates 
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to yourself is as follows: ‘Having thus offered you the sincere 
congratulations of Mrs. Collins and myself on this happy event, 
let me now add a short hint on the subject of another; for which 
we have been advertised by the same authority. Your daughter 
Elizabeth, it is presumed, will not long bear the name of Bennet, 
after her elder sister has resigned it, and the chosen partner 
of her fate may be reasonably looked up to as one of the most 
illustrious personages in this land.’ 

“Can you possibly guess, Lizzy, who is meant by this? “—This 
young gentleman is blessed, in a peculiar way, with everything 
the heart of mortal can most desire,—splendid property, noble 
kindred, and extensive patronage. Yet, in spite of all these temp- 
tations, let me warn my cousin Elizabeth, and yourself, of what 
evils you may incur by a precipitate closure with this gentle- 
man's proposals, which, of course, you will be inclined to take 
immediate advantage of.” 

“Have you any idea, Lizzy, who this gentleman is? But now 
it comes out— 

“ “My motive for cautioning you is as follows: we have reason 
to imagine that his aunt, Lady Catherine de Bourgh, does not 
look on the match with a friendly eye.’ 

“Mr. Darcy, you see, is the man! Now, Lizzy, I think I have 
surprised you. Could he or the Lucases have pitched on any 
man, within the circle of our acquaintance, whose name would 
have given the lie more effectually to what they related? Mr. 
Darcy, who never looks at any woman but to see a blemish, 
and who probably never looked at you in his life? It is ad- 
mirable!” 

Elizabeth tried to join in her father’s pleasantry, but could 
only force one most reluctant smile. Never had his wit been 
directed in a manner so little agreeable to her. 

“Are you not diverted?” 

“Oh! yes. Pray read on.” 

“ “After mentioning the likelihood of this marriage to her lady- 
ship last night, she immediately, with her usual condescension, 
expressed what she felt on the occasion; when it became ap- 
parent, that on the score of some family objections on the part 
of my cousin, she would never give her consent to what she 
termed so disgraceful a match. I thought it my duty to give 
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the speediest intelligence of this to my cousin, that she and her 
noble admirer may be aware of what they are about, and not 
run hastily into a marriage which has not been properly sanc- 
tioned. —Mr. Collins, moreover, adds, ‘I am truly rejoiced that 
my cousin Lydia’s sad business has been so well hushed up, 
and am only concerned that their living together before the 
marriage took place should be so generally known. I must not, 
however, neglect the duties of my station, or refrain from de- 
claring my amazement, at hearing that you received the young 
couple into your house as soon as they were married. It was 
an encouragement of vice; and had I been the rector of Long- 
bourn, I should very strenuously have opposed it. You ought 
certainly to forgive them, as a Christian, but never to admit 
them in your sight, or allow their names to be mentioned in 
your hearing. —That is his notion of Christian forgiveness! The 
rest of his letter is only about his dear Charlotte’s situation, 
and his expectation of a young olive-branch. But, Lizzy, you 
look as if you did not enjoy it. You are not going to be missish, 
I hope, and pretend to be affronted at an idle report. For what 
do we live, but to make sport for our neighbors, and laugh at 
them in our turn?” 

“Oh!” cried Elizabeth, “I am excessively diverted. But it is so 
strange!” 

“Yes—that is what makes it amusing. Had they fixed on any 
other man, it would have been nothing; but his perfect indiffer- 
ence, and your pointed dislike, make it so delightfully absurd! 
Much as I abominate writing, I would not give up Mr. Collins's 
correspondence for any consideration. Nay, when I read a 
letter of his, I cannot help giving him the preference even over 
Wickham, much as I value the impudence and hypocrisy of 
my son-in-law. And pray, Lizzy, what said Lady Catherine 
about this report? Did she call to refuse her consent?” 

To this question his daughter replied only with a laugh; and 
as it had been asked without the least suspicion, she was not 
distressed by his repeating it. Elizabeth had never been more 
at a loss to make her feelings appear what they were not. It was 
necessary to laugh, when she would rather have cried. Her 
father had most cruelly mortified her by what he said of Mr. 
Darcy’s indifference, and she could do nothing but wonder at 
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such a want of penetration, or fear that, perhaps, instead of 
his seeing too little, she might have fancied too much. 

Instead of receiving any such letter of excuse from his friend, 
as Elizabeth half expected Mr. Bingley to do, he was able to 
bring Darcy with him to Longbourn before many days had 
passed after Lady Catherine’s visit. The gentleman arrived 
early; and before Mrs. Bennet had time to tell him of their hav- 
ing seen his aunt, of which her daughter sat in momentary 
dread, Bingley, who wanted to be alone with Jane, proposed 
their all walking out. It was agreed to. Mrs. Bennet was not in 
the habit of walking. Mary could never spare time, but the 
remaining five set off together. Bingley and Jane, however, soon 
allowed the others to outstrip them. They lagged behind, while 
Elizabeth, Kitty, and Darcy were to entertain each other. Very 
little was said by either: Kitty was too much afraid of him to 
talk; Elizabeth was secretly forming a desperate resolution; 
and, perhaps, he might be doing the same. 

They walked towards the Lucases’, because Kitty wished to 
call upon Maria; and as Elizabeth saw no occasion for making 
it a general concern, when Kitty left them she went boldly on 
with him alone. Now was the moment for her resolution to be 
executed; and, while her courage was high, she immediately 
aid— 

“Mr. Darcy, I am a very selfish creature; and for the sake of 
giving relief to my own feelings, care not how much I may 
be wounding yours. I can no longer help thanking you for your 
unexampled kindness to my poor sister. Ever since I have known 
it, I have been most anxious to acknowledge to you how grate- 
fully I feel it. Were it known to the rest of my family, I should 
not have merely my own gratitude to express.” 

“I am sorry, exceedingly sorry,” replied Darcy, in a tone of 
surprise and emotion, “that you have ever been informed of 
what may, in a mistaken light, have given you uneasiness. I 
did not think Mrs. Gardiner was so little to be trusted.” 

“You must not blame my aunt. Lydia’s thoughtlessness first 
betrayed to me that you had been concerned in the matter; and, 
of course, I could not rest till I knew the particulars. Let me 
thank you again and again, in the name of all my family, for 
that generous compassion which induced you to take so much 
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trouble, and bear so many mortifications, for the sake of dis- 
covering them.” 

“If you will thank me,” he replied, “let it be for yourself alone. 
That the wish of giving happiness to you might add force to 
the other inducements which led me on, I shall not attempt to 
deny. But your family owe me nothing. Much as I respect them, 
I believe I thought only of you.” 

Elizabeth was too much embarrassed to say a word. After 
a short pause, her companion added, “You are too generous to 
trifle with me. If your feelings are still what they were last 
April, tell me so at once. My affections and wishes are un- 
changed; but one word from you will silence me on this subject 
for ever.” 

Elizabeth, feeling all the more than common awkwardness 
and anxiety of his situation, now forced herself to speak; and 
immediately, though not very fluently, gave him to understand 
that her sentiments had undergone so material a change since 
the period to which he alluded, as to make her receive with 
gratitude and pleasure his present assurances. The happiness 
which this reply produced was such as he had probably never 
felt before, and he expressed himself on the occasion as sensibly 
and as warmly as a man violently in love can be supposed to do. 
Had Elizabeth been able to encounter his eyes, she might have 
seen how well the expression of heartfelt delight diffused over 
his face became him; but, though she could not look, she could 
listen, and he told her of feelings which, in proving of what im- 
portance she was to him, made his affection every moment 
more valuable. 

They walked on, without knowing in what direction. There 
was too much to be thought, and felt, and said, for attention to 
any other objects. She soon learnt that they were indebted for 
their present good understanding to the efforts of his aunt, who 
did call on him in her return through London, and there relate 
her journey to Longbourn, its motive, and the substance of her 
conversation with Elizabeth; dwelling emphatically on every 
expression of the latter which, in her ladyship’s apprehension, 
peculiarly denoted her perverseness and assurance, in the belief 
that such a relation must assist her endeavors to obtain that 
promise from her nephew which she had refused to give. But, 
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unluckily for her ladyship, its effect had ben exactly contrari- 
wise. 

“It taught me to hope,” said he, “as I had scarcely ever allowed 
myself to hope before. I knew enough of your disposition to be 
certain, that had you been absolutely, irrevocably decided 
against me, you would have acknowledged it to Lady Catherine, 
frankly and openly.” 

Elizabeth colored and laughed as she replied, “Yes, you 
know enough of my frankness to believe me capable of that. 
After abusing you so abominably to your face, I could have 
no scruple in abusing you to all your relations.” 

“What did you say of me that I did not deserve? For, though 
your accusations were ill-founded, formed on mistaken premises, 
my behavior to you at the time had merited the severest reproof. 
It was unpardonable. I cannot think of it without abhorrence.” 

“We will not quarrel for the greater share of blame annexed 
to that evening,” said Elizabeth; “the conduct of neither, if 
strictly examined, will be irreproachable. But since then we 
have both, I hope, improved in civility.” 

“I cannot be so easily reconciled to myself. The recollection 
of what I then said—of my conduct, my manners, my expres- 
sions during the whole of it—is now, and has been many 
months, inexpressibly painful to me. Your reproof, so well ap- 
plied, I shall never forget: ‘Had you behaved in a more gentle- 
manlike manner.’ Those were your words. You know not, you 
can scarcely conceive, how they have tortured me;—though it 
was some time, I confess, before I was reasonable enough to 
allow their justice.” 

“I was certainly very far from expecting them to make so 
strong an impression. I had not the smallest idea of their being 
ever felt in such a way.” 

“I can easily believe it. You thought me then devoid of every 
proper feeling, I am sure you did. The turn of your countenance 
I shall never forget, as you said that I could not have addressed 
you in any possible way that would induce you to accept me.” 

“Oh! do not repeat what I then said. These recollections will 
not do at all. I assure you, that I haye long been most heartily 
ashamed of it.” 

Darcy mentioned his letter. “Did it,” said he, “did it soon 
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make you think better of me? Did you, on reading it, give any 
credit to its contents?” 

She explained what its effect on her had been, and how 
gradually all her former prejudices had been removed. 

“I knew,” said he, “that what I wrote must give you pain; but 
it was necessary. I hope you have destroyed the letter. There 
was one part, especially the opening of it, which I should dread 
your having the power of reading again. I can remember some 
expressions which might justly make you hate me.” 

“The letter shall certainly be burnt, if you believe it essential 
to the preservation of my regard; but, though we have both 
reason to think my opinions not entirely unalterable, they are 
not, I hope, quite so easily changed as that implies.” 

“When I wrote that letter,” replied Darcy, “I believed myself 
perfectly calm and cool; but I am since convinced that it was 
written in a dreadful bitterness of spirit.” 

“The letter, perhaps, began in bitterness; but it did not end 
so. The adieu is charity itself —But think no more of the letter. 
The feelings of the person who wrote and the person who re- 
ceived it are now so widely different from what they were then, 
that every unpleasant circumstance attending it ought to be 
forgotten. You must learn some of my philosophy.—Think only 
of the past as its remembrance gives you pleasure.” 

“I cannot give you credit for any philosophy of the kind. Your 
retrospections must be so totally void of reproach, that the con- 
tentment arising from them is not of philosophy, but, what is 
much better, of ignorance. But with me it is not so. Painful 
recollections will intrude, which cannot, which ought not, to 
be repelled. I have been a selfish being all my life, in practice, 
though not in principle. As a child, I was taught what was 
right; but I was not taught to correct my temper. I was given 
good principles, but left to follow them in pride and conceit. 
Unfortunately, an only son (for many years an only child), 
I was spoiled by my parents, who, though good themselves (my 
father particularly, all that was benevolent and amiable), 
allowed, encouraged, almost taught me to be selfish and over- 
bearing—to care for none beyond my own family circle, to 
think meanly of all the rest of the world, to wish at least to 
think meanly of their sense and worth compared with my own. 
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Such I was, from eight to eight-and-twenty; and such I might 
still have been but for you, dearest, loveliest Elizabeth! What 
do I not owe you? You taught me a lesson, hard indeed at first, 
but most advantageous. By you I was properly humbled. I 
came to you without a doubt of my reception. You showed 
me how insufficient were all my pretensions to please a woman 
worthy of being pleased.” 

“Had you then persuaded yourself that I should?” 

“Indeed I had. What will you think of my vanity? I believed 
you to be wishing, expecting my addresses.” 

“My manners must have been in fault, but not intentionally, 
I assure you. I never meant to deceive you, but my spirits might 
often lead me wrong. How you must have hated me after that 
evening!” 

“Hate you! I was angry, perhaps, at first, but my anger soon 
began to take a proper direction.” 

“I am almost afraid of asking what you thought of me when 
we met at Pemberley. You blamed me for coming?” 

“No, indeed, I felt nothing but surprise.” 

“Your surprise could not be greater than mine in being noticed 
by you. My conscience told me that I deserved no extraordinary 
politeness, and I confess that I did not expect to receive more 
than my due.” 

“My object then,” replied Darcy, “was to show you, by every 
civility in my power, that I was not so mean as to resent the 
past; and I hoped to obtain your forgiveness, to lessen your 
ill-opinion, by letting you see that your reproofs had been at- 
tended to. How soon any other wishes introduced themselves 
I can hardly tell, but I believe in about half-an-hour after I had 
seen you. 

He then told her of Georgiana’s delight in her acquaintance, 
and of her disappointment at its sudden interruption; which 
naturally leading to the cause of that interruption, she soon 
learnt that his resolution of following her from Derbyshire in 
quest of her sister had been formed before he quitted the inn, 
and that his gravity and thoughtfulness there had arisen from 
no other struggles than what such a purpose must comprehend. 

She expressed her gratitude again; but it was too painful a 
subject to each to be dwelt on further. 
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After walking several miles in a leisurely manner, and too 
busy to know anything about it, they found at last, on examin- 
ing their watches, that it was time to be at home. 

“What could [have] become of Mr. Bingley and Jane!” was 
a wonder which introduced the discussion of their affairs. Darcy 
was delighted with their engagement; his friend had given him 
the earliest information of it. 

“I must ask whether you were surprised?” said Elizabeth. 

“Not at all. When I went away, I felt that it would soon 
happen.” 

“That is to say, you had given your permission. I guessed as 
much.” 

And though he exclaimed at the term, she found that it had 
been pretty much the case. 

“On the evening before my going to London,” said he, “I made 
a confession to him which I believe I ought to have made long 
ago. I told him of all that had occurred to make my former 
interference in his affairs absurd and impertinent. His surprise 
was great. He had never had the slightest suspicion. I told him, 
moreover, that I believed myself mistaken in supposing, as I 
had done, that your sister was indifferent to him; and as I could 
easily perceive that his attachment to her was unabated, I felt 
no doubt of their happiness together.” 

Elizabeth could not help smiling at his easy manner of direct- 
ing his friend. 

“Did you speak from your own observation,” said she, “when 
you told him that my sister loved him, or merely from my in- 
formation last spring?” 

“From the former. I had narrowly observed her during the two 
visits which I had lately made her here, and I was convinced of 
her affection.” 

“And your assurance of it, I suppose, carried immediate con- 
viction to him.” 

“It did. Bingley is most unaffectedly modest. His diffidence 
had prevented his depending on his own judgment in so anxious 
a case, but his reliance on mine made everything easy. I was 
obliged to confess one thing which for a time, and not unjustly, 
offended him. I could not allow myself to conceal that your 
sister had been in town three months last winter—that I had 
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known it, and purposely kept it from him. He was angry. But 
his anger, I am persuaded, lasted no longer than he remained 
in any doubt of your sisters sentiments. He has heartily for- 
given me now.” 

Elizabeth longed to observe that Mr. Bingley had been a most 
delightful friend—so easily guided, that his worth was invalu- 
able; but she checked herself. She remembered that he had 
yet to learn to be laughed at, and it was rather too early to 
begin. In anticipating the happiness of Bingley, which of course 
was to be inferior only to his own, he continued the conversa- 
tion till they reached the house. In the hall they parted. 


Jane Austen's Pride and Prejudice was first 
published in 1813. An edition illustrated with 
pictures of the Jane Austen country is pub- 
lished by Dodd; Macrae issues a volume illus- 
trated by C. E. and H. M. Brock. 


The Apple Barrel 


BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
Illustrations by Emil Weiss 


In Treasure Island, one of the most thrilling 
adventure stories ever written, young Jim 
Hawkins, Squire Trelawney, and Dr. Livesey 
engage in a struggle to the death with mur- 
derous pirates. Fortunately, Jim overheard 
Long John Silver, Black Dog, and their hench- 
men plotting mutiny and the theft of the 
treasure buried by the notorious Captain 
Flint. 


ALL that night we were in a great bustle getting things 
stowed in their place, and boatfuls of the squire’s friends, Mr. 
Blandly and the like, coming off to wish him a good voyage 
and a safe return. We never had a night at the “Admiral Ben- 
bow” when I had half the work; and I was dog-tired when, a 
little before dawn, the boatswain sounded his pipe, and the 
crew began to man the capstan-bars. I might have been twice 
as weary, yet I would not have left the deck; all was so new 
and interesting to me—the brief commands, the shrill note of 
the whistle, the men bustling to their places in the glimmer 
of the ship's lanterns. 

“Now, Barbecue, tip us a stave,” cried one voice. 

“The old one,” cried another. 

“Ay, ay, mates,” said Long John, who was standing by, with 
his crutch under his arm, and at once broke out in the air and 
words I knew so well— 


“Fifteen men on the dead man’s chest’ — 
And then the whole crew bore chorus— 


“Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum!” 


From Treosure Island, by Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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And at the third “ho!” drove the bars before them with a will. 
Even at that exciting moment it carried me back to the old 
“Admiral Benbow’ in a second; and I seemed to hear the voice 
of the captain piping in the chorus. But soon the anchor was 
short up; soon it was hanging dripping at the bows; soon the 
sails began to draw, and the land and shipping to flit by on either 
side; and before I could lie down to snatch an hour of slumber 
the Hispaniola had begun her voyage to the Isle of Treasure. 

I am not going to relate that voyage in detail. It was fairly 
prosperous. The ship proved to be a good ship, the crew were 
capable seamen, and the captain thoroughly understood his 
business. But before we came the length of Treasure Island, 
two or three things had happened which require to be known. 

Mr. Arrow, first of all, turned out even worse than the captain 
had feared. He had no command among the men, and people 
did what they pleased with him. But that was by no means the 
worst of it; for after a day or two at sea he began to appear on 
deck with hazy eye, red cheeks, stuttering tongue, and other 
marks of drunkenness. Time after time he was ordered below in 
disgrace. Sometimes he fell and cut himself; sometimes he lay 
all day long in his little bunk at one side of the companion; 
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sometimes for a day or two he would be almost sober and at- 
tend to his work at least passably. 

In the meantime, we could never make out where he got the 
drink. That was the ship's mystery. Watch him as we pleased, 
we could do nothing to solve it; and when we asked him to his 
face, he would only laugh, if he were drunk, and if he were 
sober, deny solemnly that he ever tasted anything but water. 

He was not only useless as an officer, and a bad influence 
amongst the men, but it was plain that at this rate he must soon: 
kill himself outright; so nobody was much surprised, nor very 
sorry, when one dark night, with a head sea, he disappeared 
entirely and was seen no more. 

“Overboard!” said the captain. “Well, gentlemen, that saves 
the trouble of putting him in irons.” 

But there we were, without a mate; and it was necessary, of 
course, to advance one of the men. The boatswain, Job Ander- 
son, was the likeliest man aboard, and, though he kept his old 
title, he served in a way as mate. Mr. Trelawney had followed 
the sea, and his knowledge made him very useful, for he often 
took a watch himself in easy weather. And the coxswain, Israel 
Hands, was a careful, wily, old, experienced seaman, who could 
be trusted at a pinch with almost anything. 

He was a great confidant of Long John Silver, and so the 
mention of his name leads me on to speak of our ship’s cook, 
Barbecue, as the men called him. 

Aboard ship he carried his crutch by a lanyard round his 
neck, to have both hands as free as possible. It was something 
to see him wedge the foot of the crutch against a bulkhead, 
and propped against it, yielding to every movement of the 
ship, get on with his cooking, like some one safe ashore. Still 
more strange was it to see him in the heaviest of weather cross 
the deck. He had a line or two rigged up to help him across 
the widest spaces—Long John’s earrings, they were called; 
and he would hand himself from one place to another, now 
using the crutch, now trailing it alongside by the lanyard, as 
quickly as another man could walk. Yet some of the men who 
had sailed with him before expressed their pity to see him 
so reduced. 

“He’s no common man, Barbecue,” said the coxswain to me. 
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“He had good schooling in his young days, and can speak like 
a book when so minded; and brave—a lion’s nothing alongside 
of Long John! I seen him grapple four, and knock their heads 
together—him unarmed.” 

All the crew respected and even obeyed him. He had a way 
of talking to each, and doing everybody some particular serv- 
ice. To me he was unweariedly kind; and always glad to see me 
in the galley, which he kept as clean as a new pin; the dishes 
hanging up burnished, and his parrot in a cage in one corner. 

“Come away, Hawkins,” he would say; “come and have a 
yarn with John. Nobody more welcome than yourself, my son. 
Sit you down and hear the news. Here’s Cap'n Flint—I calls my 
parrot Cap'n Flint, after the famous buccaneer— here’s Cap'n 
Flint predicting success to our v yage. Wasn't you, cap uP” 

And the parrot would say, with great rapidity, “Pieces of 
eight! pieces of eight! pieces of eight!” till you wondered that 
it was not out of breath, or till John threw his handkerchief 
over the cage. 

“Now, that bird,” he would say, “is, maybe, two hundred years 
old, Hawkins—they lives for ever mostly; and if anybody's seen 
more wickedness, it must be the devil himself. She’s sailed with 
England, the great Cap'n England, the pirate. She’s been at 
Madagascar, and at Malabar, and Surinam, and Providence, 
and Portobello. She was at the fishing up of the wrecked plate 
ships. It’s there she learned ‘Pieces of eight, and little wonder; 
three hundred and fifty thousand of ‘em, Hawkins! She was at 
the boarding of the Viceroy of the Indies out of Goa, she was; 
and to look at her you would think she was a babby. But you 
smelt powder—didn't you, cap’n?” 

“Stand by to go about,” the parrot would scream. 

“Ah, she’s a handsome craft, she is,” the cook would say, and 
give her sugar from his pocket, and then the bird would peck at 
the bars and swear straight on, passing belief for wickedness. 
“There,” John would add, “you can’t touch pitch and not be 
mucked, lad. Here’s this poor old innocent bird o’ mine swearing 
blue fire, and none the wiser, you may lay to that. She would 
swear the same, in a manner of speaking, before chaplain.” And 
John would touch his forelock with a solemn way he had, that 
made me think he was the best of men. 
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In the meantime, the squire and Captain Smollett were still 
on pretty distant terms with one another. The squire made no 
bones about the matter; he despised the captain. The captain, 
on his part, never spoke but when he was spoken to, and then 
sharp and short and dry, and not a word wasted. He owned, 
when driven into a corner, that he seemed to have been wrong 
about the crew, that some of them were as brisk as he wanted 
to see, and all had behaved fairly well. As for the ship, he had 
taken a downright fancy to her. “She'll lie a point nearer the 
wind than a man has a right to expect of his own married wife, 
sir. But,” he would add, “all I say is we're not home again, and 
I don't like the cruise.” 

The squire, at this, would tum away and march up and down 
the deck, chin in air. 

“A trifle more of that man,” he would say, “and I shall ex- 
plode.” 

We had some heavy weather, which only proved the qualities 
of the Hispaniola. Every man on board seemed well content, 
and they must have been hard to please if they had been other- 
wise; for it is my belief there was never a ship's company so 
spoiled since Noah put to sea. Double grog was going on the 
least excuse; there was duff on odd days, as, for instance, if the 
squire heard it was any man’s birthday; and always a barrel of 
apples standing broached in the waist, for any one to help him- 
self that had a fancy. 

“Never knew good come of it yet,” the captain said to Dr. 
Livesey. “Spoil foc's'le hands, make devils. That’s my belief.” 

But good did come of the apple barrel, as you shall hear; for 
if it had not been for that, we should have had no note of warn- 
ing, and might all have perished by the hand of treachery. 

This was how it came about. 

We had run up the trades to get the wind of the island we 
were after—I am not allowed to be more plain—and now we 
were running down for it with a bright look-out day and night. 
It was about the last day of our outward voyage, by the largest 
computation; some time that night, or, at latest, before noon of 
the morrow, we should sight the Treasure Island. We were 
heading SSW, and had a steady breeze abeam and a quiet 
sea. The Hispaniola rolled steadily, dipping her bowsprit now 
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and then with a whiff of spray. All was drawing alow and aloft: 
every one was in the bravest spirits, because we were now so 
near an end of the first part of our adventure. 

Now, just after sundown, when all my work was over, and I 
was on my way to my berth, it occurred to me that I should like 
an apple. I ran on deck. The watch was all forward looking out 
for the island. The man at the helm was watching the luff of the 
sail, and whistling away gently to himself; and that was the 
only sound excepting the swish of the sea against the bows and 
around the sides of the ship. 

In I got bodily into the apple barrel, and found there was 
scarce an apple left; but, sitting down there in the dark, what 
with the sound of the waters and the rocking movement of the 
ship, I had either fallen asleep, or was on the point of doing so, 
when a heavy man sat down with rather a clash close by. The 
barrel shook as he leaned his shoulders against it, and I was just 
about to jump up when the man began to speak. It was Silver's 
voice, and, before I had heard a dozen words, I would not have 
shown myself for all the world, but lay there, trembling and 
listening, in the extreme of fear and curiosity; for from these 
dozen words I understood that the lives of all the honest men 
aboard depended upon me alone. 

“No, not I,” said Silver. “Flint was cap n; I was quartermaster, 
along of my timber leg. The same broadside I lost my leg, old 
Pew lost his dead-lights. It was a master surgeon, him that 
ampytated me—out of college and all—Latin by the bucket, 
and what not; but he was hanged like a dog, and sun-dried, 
like the rest, at Corso Castle. That was Roberts’ men, that was, 
and comed of changing names to their ships—Royal Fortune 
and so on. Now, what a ship was christened, so let her stay, I 
says. So it was with the Cassandra, as brought us all safe home 
from Malabar, after England took the Viceroy of the Indies; so 
it was with the old Walrus, Flint’s old ship, as I’ve seen a-muck 
with the red blood and fit to sink with gold.” 

“Ah!” cried another voice, that of the youngest hand on board, 
and evidently full of admiration, “he was the flower of the flock, 
was Flint!” 

“Davis was a man, too, by all accounts,” said Silver. “I never 
sailed along of him; first with England, then with Flint. that’s 
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my story; and now here on my account, in a manner of speak- 
ing. I laid by nine hundred safe, from England, and two thous- 
and after Flint. That aint bad for a man before the mast—all 
safe in bank. ’Tain’t earning now, it’s saving does it, you may lay 
to that. Where’s all England’s men now? I dunno. Where's 
Flint’s? Why, most on ’em aboard here, and glad to get the duff 
—been begging before that, some on em. Old Pew, as had lost 
his sight, and might have thought shame, spends twelve hun- 
dred pound in a year, like a lord in Parliament. Where is he 
now? Well, he’s dead now and under hatches; but for two year 
before that, shiver my timbers! the man was starving. He 
begged, and he stole, and he cut throats, and starved at that by 
the powers!” 

“Well, it ain't much use, after all,” said the young seaman. 

“’Tain't much use for fools, you may lay to it—that, nor noth- 
ing,” cried Silver. “But now, you look here: youre young, you 
are, but youre as smart as paint. I see that when I set my eyes 
on you, and [ll talk to you like a man.” 

You may imagine how I felt when I heard this abominable 
old rogue addressing another in the very same words of flattery 
as he had used to myself. I think, if I had been able, that I 
would have killed him through the barrel. Meantime, he ran on, 
little supposing he was overheard. 

“Here it is about gentlemen of fortune. They lives rough, and 
they risk swinging, but they eat and drink like fighting-cocks, 
and when a cruise is done, why, it’s hundreds of pounds instead 
of hundreds of farthings in their pockets. Now, the most goes 
for rum and a good fling, and to sea again in their shirts. But 
that’s not the course I lay. I puts it all away, some here, some 
there, and none too much anywheres, by reason of suspicion. 
I'm fifty, mark you; once back from this cruise, I set up gentle- 
man in earnest. Time enough, too, says you. Ah, but I’ve lived 
easy in the meantime; never denied myself o’ nothing heart de- 
sires, and slep’ soft and ate dainty all my days, but when at sea. 
And how did I begin? Before the mast, like you!” 

“Well,” said the other, “but all the other money’s gone now, 
aint it? You daren’t show face in Bristol after this.” 

“Why, where might you suppose it was?” asked Silver, deri- 
sively. 
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“At Bristol, in banks and places,” answered his companion. 

“It were,” said the cook; “it were when we weighed anchor. 
But my old missis has it all by now. And the ‘Spy-glass’ is sold, 
lease and goodwill and rigging; and the old girl's off to meet me. 
I would tell you where, for I trust you; but it ‘ud make jealousy 
among the mates.” 

“And can you trust your missis?” asked the other. 

“Gentlemen of fortune,” returned the cook, “usually trusts little 
among themselves, and right they are, you may lay to it. But I 
have a way with me, I have. When a mate brings a slip on his 
cable—one as knows me, I mean—it won't be in the same world 
with old John. There was some that was feared of Pew, and 
some that was feared of Flint; but Flint his own self was feared 
of me. Feared he was, and proud. They was the roughest crew 
afloat, was Flint’s; the devil himself would have been feared to 
go to sea with them. Well, now, I tell you, I’m not a boasting 
man, and you seen yourself how easy I keep company; but 
when I was quartermaster, lambs wasn't the word for Flint’s old 
buccaneers. Ah, you may be sure of yourself in old John’s ship.” 

“Well, I tell you now,” replied the lad, “I didn’t half a quarter 
like the job till I had this talk with you, John; but there’s my 
hand on it now.” 

“And a brave lad you were, and smart, too,” answered Silver, 
shaking hands so heartily that all the barrel shook, “and a finer 
figurehead for a gentleman of fortune I never clapped my eyes 
on. 

By this time I had begun to understand the meaning of their 
terms. By a “gentleman of fortune” they plainly meant neither 
more nor less than a common pirate, and the little scene that I 
had overheard was the last act in the corruption of one of the 
honest hands—perhaps of the last one left aboard. But on this 
point I was soon to be relieved, for, Silver giving a little whistle, 
a third man strolled up and sat down by the party. 

“Dick’s square,” said Silver. 

“Oh, I know’d Dick was square,” returned the voice of the cox- 
swain, Israel Hands. “He’s no fool is Dick.” And he turned his 
quid and spat. “But, look here,” he went on, “here's what I want 
to know, Barbecue: how long are we a-going to stand off and 
on like a blessed bumboat? I've had amost enough o Cap'n 
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Smollett; he’s hazed me long enough, by thunder! I want to go 
into that cabin, I do. I want their pickles and wines, and that.” 

“Israel,” said Silver, “your head aint much account, nor ever 
was. But youre able to hear, I reckon; leastways, your ears is 
big enough. Now, heres what I say: youll berth forward, and 
youll live hard, and you'll speak soft, and you'll keep sober, till 
I give the word; and you may lay to that, my son.” 

“Well, I don't say no, do IP” growled the coxswain. “What I 
say is, when? That’s what I say.” 

“When! by the powers!” cried Silver. “Well, now, if you want 
to know, I'll tell you when. The last moment I can manage; and 
that’s when. Here’s a first-rate seaman, Cap'n Smollett, sails the 
blessed ship for us. Here’s the squire and doctor with a map 
and such—I don’t know where it is, do IP No more do you, says 
you. Well, then, I mean this squire and doctor shall find the 
stuff, and help us to get it aboard, by the powers! Then we'll 
see. If I was sure of you all, sons of double Dutchmen, Fd have 
Capn Smollett navigate us half-way back again before I 
struck.” 

“Why, we're all seamen aboard here, I should think,” said the 
lad Dick. 

“Were all foc's'le hands, you mean,” snapped Silver. “We can 
steer a course, but who’s to set one? That's what all you gentle- 
men split on, first and last. If I had my way, Fd have Capn 
Smollett work us back into the trades at least: then we'd have 
no blessed miscalculations and a spoonful of water a day. But I 
know the sort you are. TIl finish with ‘em at the island, as soon’s 
the blunt’s on board, and a pity it is. But you're never happy till 
youre drunk. Split my sides, I've a sick heart to sail with the 
likes of you!” 

“Easy all, Long John,” cried Israel. “Who’s a-crossin’ of you?” 

“Why, how many tall ships, think ye, now, have I seen laid 
aboard? And how many brisk lads drying in the sun at Execu- 
tion Dock?” cried Silver, “and all for this same hurry and hurry 
and hurry. You hear me? I seen a thing or two at sea, I have. If 
you would on’y lay your course, and a pint to windward, you 
would ride in carriages, you would. But not you! I know you. 
Youll have your mouthful of rum to-morrow, and go hang.” 


“Everybody know'd you was a kind of a chapling, John; but 
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there’s others as could hand and steer as well as you,” said Is- 
rael. “They liked a bit o’ fun, they did. They wasn't so high and 
dry, nohow, but took their fling, like jolly companions every 
one. 

“So?” says Silver. “Well, and where are they now? Pew was 
that sort, and he died a beggar-man. Flint was, and he died of 
rum at Savannah. Ah, they was a sweet crew, they was! on’y, 
where are they?” 

“But,” asked Dick, “when we do lay ‘em athwart, what are we 
to do with ‘em, anyhow?” 

“There's the man for me!” cried the cook, admiringly. “That’s 
what I call business. Well, what would you think? Put ‘em 
ashore like maroons? That.would have been England’s way. Or 
cut ‘em down like that much pork? That would have been 
Flint’s or Billy Bones’s.” 

“Billy was the man for that,” said Israel. “ “Dead men don't 
bite, says he. Well, he’s dead now hisself; he knows the long 
and short on it now; and if ever a rough hand come to port, it 
was Billy.” 

“Right you are,” said Silver, “rough and ready. But mark you 
here: I’m an easy man—I'm quite the gentleman, says you; but 
this time it’s serious. Dooty is dooty, mates. I give my vote— 
death. When I’m in Parlyment, and riding in my coach, I don't 
want none of these sea-lawyers in the cabin a-coming home, 
unlooked for, like the devil at prayers. Wait is what I say; but 
when the time comes, why let her rip!” 

“John,” cries the coxswain, “you're a man!” 

“Youll say so, Israel, when you see,” said Silver. “Only one 
thing I claim—I claim Trelawney. I'll wring his calf’s head off 
his body with these hands. Dick!” he added, breaking off, “you 
just jump up like a sweet lad, and get me an apple, to wet my 
pipe like.” 

You may fancy the terror I was in! I should have leaped out ` 
and run for it, if I had found the strength; but my limbs and 
heart alike misgave me. I heard Dick begin to rise, and then 
some one seemingly stopped him, and the voice of Hands ex- 
claimed: 

“Oh, stow that! Don’t you get sucking of that bilge, John. Let’s 
have a go of the rum.” 
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“Dick,” said Silver, “I trust you. I’ve a gauge on the keg, mind. 
There’s the key; you fill a pannikin and bring it up. 

Terrified as I was, I could not help thinking to myself that 
this must have been how Mr. Arrow got the strong waters that 
destroyed him. 

Dick was gone but a little while, and during his absence Is- 
rael spoke straight on in the cook’s ear. It was but a word or two 
that I could catch, and yet I gathered some important news; 
for, besides other scraps that tended to the same purpose, this 
whole clause was audible: “Not another man of them'Il jine.” 
Hence there were still faithful men on board. 

When Dick returned, one after another of the trio took the 
pannikin and drank—one “To luck”; another with a “Here’s to 
old Flint”; and Silver himself saying, in a kind of song, “Here’s 
to or EIs, and hold your luff, plenty of prizes and plenty of 
duff.” 

Just then a sort of brightness fell upon me in the barrel, and, 
looking up, I found the moon had risen, and was silvering the 
mizzen-top and shining white on the luff of the fore-sail; and 
almost at the same time the voice of the look-out shouted, 

“Land ho!” i 

There was a great rush of feet across the deck. I could hear 
people tumbling up from the cabin and the foc's'le; and, slip- 
ping in an instant outside my barrel, I dived behind the fore- 
sail, made a double towards the stern, and came out upon the 
open deck in time to join Hunter and Dr. Livesey in the rush 
for the weather bow. 

There all hands were already congregated. A belt of fog had 
lifted almost simultaneously with the appearance of the moon. 
Away to the southwest of us we saw two low hills, about a cou- 
ple of miles apart, and rising behind one of them a third and 
higher hill, whose peak was still buried in the fog. All three 
seemed sharp and conical in figure. 

So much I saw, almost in a dream, for I had not yet recov- 
ered from my horrid fear of a minute or two before. And then I 
heard the voice of Captain Smollett issuing orders. The His- 
paniola was laid a couple of points nearer the wind, and now 
sailed a course that would just clear the island on the east. 

“And now, men,” said the captain, when all was sheeted home, 
“has any one of you ever seen that land ahead?” 
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“T have, sir,” said Silver. “I’ve watered there with a trader I 
was cook in.” 

“The anchorage is on the south, behind an islet, I fancy?” 
asked the captain. 

“Yes, sir; Skeleton Island they calls it. It were a main place for 
pirates once, and a hand we had on board knowed all their 
names for it. That hill to the norard they calls the Fore-mast 
Hill; there are three hills in a row running south’ard—fore, 
main, and mizzen, sir. But the main—that’s the big ‘un, with the 
cloud on it—they usually calls the Spy-glass, by reason of a 
look-out they kept when they was in the anchorage cleaning; 
for it’s there they cleaned their ships, sir, asking your pardon.” 

“I have a chart here,” says Captain Smollett. “See if that’s the 
place.” 

Long John’s eyes burned in his head as he took the chart; but, 
by the fresh look of the paper, I knew he was doomed to dis- 
appointment. This was not the map we found in Billy Bones’s 
chest, but an accurate copy, complete in all things—names and 
heights and soundings—with the single exception of the red 
crosses and the written notes. Sharp as must have been his an- 
noyance, Silver had the strength of mind to hide it. 

“Yes, sir,” said he, “this is the spot, to be sure; and very pret- 
tily drawed out. Who might have done that, I wonder? The 
pirates were too ignorant, I reckon. Ay, here it is: ‘Capt. Kidd's 
Anchorage’ —just the name my shipmate called it. There’s a 
strong current runs along the south, and then away nor/ard up 
the west coast. Right you was, sir,” says he, “to haul your wind 
and keep the weather of the island. Leastways, if such was your 
intention as to enter and careen, and there ain't no better place 
for that in these waters.” 

“Thank you, my man,” says Captain Smollett. “TIl ask you, 
later on, to give us a help. You may go.” 

I was surprised at the coolness with which John avowed his 
knowledge of the island; and I own I was half frightened when 
I saw him drawing near to myself. He did not know, to be sure, 
that I had overheard his council from the apple barrel, and yet 
I had, by this time, taken such a horror of his cruelty, duplicity, 
and power, that I could scarce conceal a shudder when he laid 
his hand upon my arm. 

“Ah,” says he, “this here is a sweet spot, this island—a sweet 
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spot for a lad to get ashore on. Youll bathe, and you'll climb 
trees, and youll hunt goats, you will; and youl. get aloft on 
them hills like a goat yourself. Why, it makes me young again. 
I was going to forget my timber leg, I was. It’s a pleasant thing 
to be young, and have ten toes, and you may lay to that. When 
you want to go a bit of exploring, you just ask old John, and 
hell put up a snack for you to take along.” 

And clapping me in the friendliest way upon the shoulder, he 
hobbled off forward, and went below. 

Captain Smollett, the squire, and Dr. Livesey were talking 
together on the quarter-deck, and, anxious as I was to tell them 
my story, I durst not interrupt them openly. While I was still 
casting about in my thoughts to find some probable excuse, Dr. 
Livesey called me to his side. He had left his pipe below, and 
being a slave to tobacco, had meant that I should fetch it; but 
as soon as I was near enough to speak and not to be overheard, 
I broke out immediately: “Doctor, let me speak. Get the cap- 
tain and squire down to the cabin, and then make some pre- 
tence to send for me. I have terrible news.” 

The doctor changed countenance a little, but next moment he 
was master of himself. 

“Thank you, Jim,” said he, quite loudly, “that was all I wanted 
to know,” as if he had asked me a question. 

And with that he turned on his heel and rejoined the other 
two. They spoke together for a little, and though none of them 
started, or raised his voice, or so much as whistled, it was plain 
enough that Dr. Livesey had communicated my request; for the 
next thing that I heard was the captain giving an order to Job 
Anderson, and all hands were piped on deck. 

“My lads,” said Captain Smollett, “Tve a word to say to you. 
This land that we have sighted is the place we have been sail- 
ing for. Mr. Trelawney, being a very open-handed gentleman, 
as we all know, has just asked me a word or two, and as I was 
able to tell him that every man on board had done his duty, 
alow and aloft, as I never ask to see it done better, why, he and 
I and the doctor are going below to the cabin to drink your 
health and luck, and you'll have grog served out for you to 
drink our health and luck. I'll tell you what I think of this: I 
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think it handsome. And if you think as I do, you'll give a good 
sea cheer for the gentleman that does it.” 

The cheer followed—that was a matter of course, but it rang 
out so full and hearty, that I confess I could hardly believe 
these same men were plotting for our blood. 

“One more cheer for Cap'n Smollett,” cried Long John, when 
the first had subsided. 

And this also was given with a will. 

On the top of that the three gentlemen went below, and not 
long after, word was sent forward that Jim Hawkins was wanted 
in the cabin. 

I found them all three seated round the table, a bottle of 
Spanish wine and some raisins before them, and the doctor 
smoking away, with his wig on his lap, and that, I knew, was a 
sign that he was agitated. The stern window was open, for it 
was a warm night, and you could see the moon shining behind 
on the ship’s wake. 

“Now, Hawkins,” said the squire, “you have something to say. 
Speak up.” 

I did as I was bid, and as short as I could make it, told the 
whole details of Silver’s conversation. Nobody interrupted me 
till I was done, nor did any one of the three of them make so 
much as a movement, but they kept pe eyes upon my face 
from first to last. 

“Jim,” said Dr. Livesey, “take a seat.” 

And they made me sit down at table beside them, poured me 
out a glass of wine, filled my hands with raisins, and all three, 
one after the other, and each with a bow, drank my good 
health, and their service to me, for my luck and courage. 

“Now, captain,” said the squire, “you were right and I was 
wrong. I own myself an ass, and I await your orders.” 

“No more an ass than I, sir,” returned the captain. “I never 
heard of a crew that meant to mutiny but what showed signs 
before, for any man that had an eye in his head to see the mis- 
chief and take steps according. But this crew,” he added, “beats 
me. 

“Captain,” said the doctor, “with your permission, that’s Sil- 
ver. A very remarkable man.” 
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“Hed look remarkably well from a yard-arm, sir,” returned the 
captain. “But this is talk; this don’t lead to anything. I see three 
or four points, and with Mr. Trelawney’s permission, I'll name 
them.” 

“You, sir, are the captain. It is for you to speak,” says Mr. Tre- 


lawney, grandly. 
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“First point,” began Mr. Smollett. “We must go on, because we 
can’t turn back. If I gave the word to go about, they would rise 
at once. Second point, we have time before us—at least, until 
this treasure’s found. Third point, there are faithful hands. Now, 
sir, its got to come to blows sooner or later; and what I propose 
is, to take time by the forelock, as the saying is, and come to 
blows some fine day when they least expect it. We can count, I 
take it, on your own home servants, Mr. Trelawney?” 

“As upon myself,” declared the squire. 

“Three,” reckoned the captain, “ourselves make seven, count- 
ing Hawkins, here. Now, about the honest hands.” 

“Most likely Trelawney’s own men,” said the doctor; “those he 
had picked up for himself, before he lit on Silver.” 

“Nay, replied the squire, “Hands was one of mine.” 

“I did think I could have trusted Hands,” added the captain. 

“And to think that they're all Englishmen!” broke out the 
squire. “Sir, I could find it in my heart to blow the ship up.” 

“Well, gentlemen,” said the captain, “the best that I can say is 
not much. We must lay to, if you please, and keep a bright look- 
out. It’s trying on a man, I know. It would be pleasanter to 
come to blows. But there’s no help for it till we know our men. 
Lay to, and whistle for a wind, that’s my view.” 

“Jim here,” said the doctor, “can help us more than any one. 
The men are not shy with him, and Jim is a noticing lad.” 

“Hawkins, I put prodigious faith in you,” added the squire. 

I began to feel pretty desperate at this, for I felt altogether 
helpless; and yet, by an odd train of circumstances, it was in- 
deed through me that safety came. 


Treasure Island, first published in 1882, is 
but one of Robert Louis Stevenson's great 
novels, among which are such works as Kid- 
napped and The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde. Jim Hawkins’ further adven- 
tures in search of the pirate treasure may 
by followed in a number of aftractive edi- 
tions: Scribner's, illustrated by N. C. Wyeth; 
Grosset's Illustrated Junior Library, illus- 
trated by Norman Price; and Dodd's Great 
Illustrated Classics. 


Pilgrim’s Progress 


BY JOHN BUNYAN 
Shortened and Retold by Mary Godolphin 


Illustrations by Robert Lawson 


While serving a jail sentence for his activities 
as a Non-conformist preacher, John Bunyan 
began to write this allegorical story of a man 
named Christian who finally completed a 
journey from the City of Destruction to the 
Celestial City. One of the great books of all 
time, Pilgrim's Progress is especially enjoy- 
able in Mary Godolphin's shortened edition. 


As I went through the wild waste of this world, I came to 
a place where there was a den, and I lay down in it to sleep. 
While I slept, I had a dream, and lo! I saw a man whose 
clothes were in rags, and he stood with his face from his own 
house, with a book in his hand, and a great load on his back. 
I saw him read from the leaves of a book, and as he read, 
he wept and shook with fear—then he let out a loud cry, and 
said, “What shall I do to save my soul?” 

So in this plight he went home, and as long as he could he 
held his peace, that his wife and babes should not see his 
grief. But at length he told them his mind, and thus he spoke: 
“Oh, my dear wife, and you, my babes, I, your dear friend, 
am full of woe, for a load lies hard on me; and more than this, 
I have been told that our town will be burnt with fire, in which 
I, you my wife, and you my sweet babes, shall be lost, if means 
be not found to save us.” 

This sad tale struck all who heard him with awe, not that 
they thought what he said to them was true, but that they 
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had fears that some weight must be on his mind: so, as night 
now drew near, they were in hopes that sleep might soothe 
his brain, and with all haste they got him to bed. 

When the morn broke, they sought to know how he did? 
He told them, “Worse and worse,” and he set to talk once more 
in the same strain as he had done; but they took no heed of 
it. By and by, to drive off his fit, they spoke harsh words to 
him; at times they would laugh, at times they would chide, and 
then set him at nought. So he went to his room to pray for 
them, as well as to nurse his own grief. He would go, too, 
in the woods to read and muse, and thus for some weeks he 
spent his time. 

Now I saw, in my dream, that one day as he took his walk 
in the fields with his book in his hand, he gave a groan, for 
he felt as if a cloud were on his soul, and he burst out as he 
was wont to do, and said, “Who will save me?” I saw, too, 
that he gave wild looks this way and that, as if he would rush 
off; yet he stood still, for he could not tell which way to go. At 
last a man, whose name was Evangelist, came up to him and 
said, “Why dost thou weep?” 

He said, “Sir, I see by this book in my hand that I am to 
die, and that then God will judge me. Now I dread to die.” 
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Evangelist asked: “Why do you fear to die, since this life 
is fraught with woe?” 

The man said, “I fear lest a hard doom should wait me, 
and that this load on my back will make me sink down, till at 
last, I shall find I am in Tophet.” 

“If this be your case,” said Evangelist, “why do you stand 
still?” 

But the man said, “I know not where to go.” 

Then Evangelist gave him a scroll with these words on it, 
“Fly from the wrath to come.” 

When the man read it he said, “Which way must I fly?” 

Evangelist held out his hand to point to a gate in a wide 
field, and said, “Do you see the Wicket Gate?” 

The man said, “No.” 

“Do you see that light?” 

He then said, “I think I do.” 

“Keep that light in your eye,” quoth Evangelist, “and go 
straight up to it; so shall you see the gate, at which, when you 
knock, it shall be told you what you are to do.” 

Then I saw in my dream that Christian—for that was his 
name—set off to run. 

Now he had not gone far from his own door, when his 
wife and young ones, who saw him, gave a loud wail to beg 
of him to come back; but the man put his hands to his ears, and 
ran on with a cry of “Life! Life!” The friends of his wife, too, 
came out to see him run, and as he went, some were heard to 
mock him, some to use threats, and there were two who set 
off to fetch him back by force, the names of whom were 
Obstinate and Pliable. Now, by this time, Christian had gone 
a good way off, but at last they came up to him. 

Then said Christian, “Friends why are you come?” 

“To bid you go back with us,” said they. 

“But,” quoth he, “that can by no means be; you dwell in 
The City of Destruction, the place where I, too, was born. 
I know it to be so, and there you will die and sink down 
to a place which burns with fire; be wise, good friends, and 
come with me.” 

“What! and leave our goods, and all our kith and kin?” 

“Yes,” said Christian, “for that all which you might leave 
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is but a grain to that which I seek, and if you will go with 
me and hold it firm, you shall fare as well as I: for there, 
where I go, you will find all you want and to spare. Come 
with me, and prove my words.” 

Obstinate: “What are the things you seek, since you leave 
all the world to find them?” 

Christian: “I seek those joys that fade not, which are laid 
up in a place of bliss—safe there for those who go in search 
of them. Read it so, if you will, in my book.” 

Obstinate: “Tush! Off with your book! Will you go back 
with us or no?” 

Christian: “No, not I, for I have laid my hand to the plough.” 

Obstinate: “Come, friend Pliable, let us turn back and 
leave him; there is a troop of such fools who, when they take 
up with a whim by the end, are more wise in their own eyes 
than ten men who know how to think.” 

Pliable: “Nay, do not scorn him; if what the good Christian 
says is true, the things he looks to are of more worth than 
ours: my heart leans to what he says.” 

Obstinate: “What! more fools still! Go back, go back, and 
be wise.” 

Christian: “Nay, but do you come with your friend Pliable; 
there are such things to be had as those I just spoke of, and 
more, too. If you give no heed to me, read here in this book 
which comes to us from God, who could not lie.” 

Pliable: “Well, friend Obstinate, I think now I have come 
to a point; and I mean to go with this good man, and to cast 
my lot in with his.” Then said he to Christian, “Do you know 
the way to the place you speak of?” 

Christian: “I am told by a man whose name is Evangelist, 
to do my best to reach a gate that is in front of us, where I 
shall be told how to find the way.” 

So they went on side by side. 

Obstinate: “And I will go back to my place; I will not be 
one of such vain folk.” 

Now I saw in my dream, that when Obstinate was gone 
back, Christian and Pliable set off to cross the plain, and they 
spoke thus as they went: 
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Christian: “Well, Pliable, how do you do now? I am glad 
you have a mind to go with me.” 

Pliable: “Come, friend Christian, since there are none but 
we two here; tell me more of the things of which we go in 
search.” 

Christian: “I can find them in my heart, though I know not 
how to speak of them with my tongue; but yet, since you wish 
to know, this book tells us of a world that has no bounds, and 
a life that has no end.” 

Pliable: “Well said, and what else?” 

Christian: “That there are crowns of light in store for us, 
and robes that will make us shine like the sun.” 

Pliable: “This, too, is good; and what else?” 

Christian: “That there shall be no more care or grief; for 
he that owns the place shall wipe all tears from our eyes.” 

Pliable: “And what friends shall we find there?” 

Christian: “There we shall be with all the saints, in robes 
so bright that our eyes will grow dim to look on them. There 
shall we meet those who in this world have stood out for the 
faith, and have been burnt on the stake, and thrown to wild 
beasts, for the love they bore to the Lord. They will not harm 
us, but will greet us with love, for they all walk in the sight 
of God.” 

Pliable: “But how shall we share all this?” 

Christian: “The Lord of that land saith, if we wish to gain 
that world we shall be free to have it.” 

Pliable: “Well, my good friend, glad am I to hear of these 
things: come on, let us mend our pace.” 

Christian: “I cannot go so fast as I would, for this load on 
my back.” 

Then I saw in my dream that just as they had come to an 
end of this talk, they drew near to a slough that was in the 
midst of the plain, and as they took no heed, they both fell 
in. The name of the slough was Despond. Here they lay for 
a time in the mud; and the load that Christian had on his back 
made him sink all the more in the mire. 

Pliable: “Ah! friend Christian, where are you now?” 

Christian: “In truth, I do not know.” 

Then Pliable said to his friend, “Is this the bliss of which 


you have told me all this while? If we have such ill speed 
when we first set out, what may we look for ‘twixt this and 
the end of our way?” And with that he got out of the mire 
on that side of the slough which was next to his own house; 
then off he went, and Christian saw him no more. 

So Christian was left to strive in the Slough of Despond as 
well as he could; yet his aim was to reach that side of the 
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slough that was next The Wicket Gate, which at last he did, 
but he could not get out for the load that was on his back; till 
I saw in my dream that a man came to him whose name was 
Help. 

“What do you do here?” said Help. 

Christian: “I was bid to go this way by Evangelist, who 
told me to pass up to yon gate, that I might flee from the 
wrath to come, and on my way to it I fell in here.” 

Help: “But why did you not look for the steps?” 

Christian: “Fear came so hard on me that I fled the next 
way and fell in.” 

Help: “Give me your hand.” 

So he gave him his hand, and he drew him out, and set 
him on firm ground, and bade him go on his way. 

Then in my dream I went to Help and said to him, “Sir, 
since this place is on the way from The City of Destruction to 
The Wicket Gate, how is it that no one mends this patch of 
ground, so that those who come by may not fall in the slough?” 

Help said, “This slough is such a place as no one can mend. 
It is the spot to which doth run the scum and filth that wait 
on sin, and that is why men call it the Slough of Despond. 
When the man of sin wakes up to a sense of his own lost state, 
doubts and fears rise up in his soul, and all of them drain down 
and sink in this place: and it is this that makes the ground 
so bad. True there are good and sound steps in the midst of 
the slough, but at times it is hard to see them; or if they be 
seen, men’s heads are so dull that they step on one side, and 
fall in the mire. But the ground is good when they have once 
got in at the gate.” 

Now I saw in my dream that by this time Pliable had gone 
back to his house once more, and that his friends came to 
see him. Some said how wise it was to come home, and some 
that he was a fool to have gone. Some, too, were found to 
mock him, who said: “Well, had I set out, I would not have 
been so base as to come back for a slough in the road.” So 
Pliable was left to sneak off; but at last he got more heart, 
and then all were heard to turn their taunts, and laugh at poor 
Christian. So much for Pliable. 

Now as Christian went on his way he saw a man come 
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through the field to meet him, whose name was Mr. Worldly 
Wiseman, and he dwelt in the town of Carnal Policy, which 
was near that whence Christian came. He had heard some 
news of Christian; for his flight from The City of Destruc- 
tion had made much noise, and was now the talk far and 
near. So he said, “How now, good Sir, where do you go with 
such a load on your back?” 

Christian: “In truth, it is a load; and if you ask me where 
I go, I must tell you, Sir, I must go to The Wicket Gate in 
front of me, for there I shall be put in a way to get quit of 
my load.” 

Worldly Wiseman: “Have you not a wife and babes?” 

Christian: “Yes, but with this load I do not seem to care 
for them as I did; and, in truth, I feel as if I had none.” 

Worldly Wiseman: “Will you hear me if I speak my mind 
to you?” 

Christian: “If what you say be good, I will, for I stand much 
in need of help.” 

Wordly Wiseman: “I would urge you then, with all speed, 
to get rid of your load; for your mind will not be at rest till 
then.” 

Christian: “That is just what I seek to do. But there is no 
man in our land who can take it off me.” 

Worldly Wiseman: “Who bade you go this way to be rid 
DE ite” 

Christian: “One that I took to be a great and true name; 
his name is Evangelist.” 

Worldly Wiseman: “Hark to what I say: there is no worse 
way in the world than that which he has sent you, and that 
you will find if you take him for your guide. In this short 
time you have met with bad luck, for I see the mud of the 
Slough of Despond is on your coat. Hear me, for I have seen 
more of the world than you; in the way you go, you will meet 
with pain, woe, thirst, the sword, too; in a word, death! Take 
10 heed of what Evangelist tells you.” 

Christian: “Why, Sir, this load on my back is worse to me 
than all those things which you speak of; nay, I care not what 
I meet with in the way, if I can but get rid of my load.” 

Worldly Wiseman: “How did you come by it at first?” 
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Christian: “Why, I read this book.” 

Worldly Wiseman: “Like more weak men I know, who aim 
at things too high for them, you have lost heart, and run in 
the dark at great risk, to gain you know not what.” 

Christian: “I know that I would gain ease for my load.” 

Worldly Wiseman: “But why will you seek for ease thus, 
when I could put you in the way to gain it where there would 
be no risk; and the cure is at hand.” 

Christian: “Pray, Sir, tell me what that way is.” 

Worldly Wiseman: “Well, in yon town, which you can see 
from here—the name of which is Morality—there dwells a 
man whose name is Legality, a wise man, and a man of some 
rank, who has skill to help men off with such loads as yours 
from their back; I know he has done a great deal of good in 
that way; ay, and he has the skill to cure those who, from the 
loads they bear, are not quite sound in their wits. To him, as 
I said, you may go and get help. His house is but a mile from 
this place, and should he not be at home, he has a son whose 
name is Civility, who can do it just as well as his sire. There, 
I say, you may go to get rid of your load. I would not have 
you go back to your old home, but you can send for your wife 
and babes, and you will find that food there is cheap and good.” 

Now was Christian brought to a stand; but by and by he 
said, “Sir, which is my way to this good man’s house?” 

Worldly Wiseman: “Do you see that hill?” 

Christian: “Yes, I do.” 

Worldly Wiseman: “By that hill you must go, and the first 
house you come to is his.” 

So Christian went out of his way to find Mr. Legality’s house 
to seek for help. 

But, lo, when he had got close up to the hill, it was so steep 
and high that he had fears lest it should fall on his head; so 
he stood still, as he knew not what to do. His load, -too, was 
of more weight to him than when he was on the right road. 
Then came flames of fire out of the hill, that made him quake 
for fear lest he should be burnt. And now it was a great grief 
to him that he had lent his ear to Worldly Wiseman; and it 
was well that he just then saw Evangelist come to meet him; 


though at the sight of him he felt a deep blush creep on his 
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face for shame. So Evangelist drew near, and when he came up 
to him, he said, with a sad look: “What dost thou here, Chris- 
tian?” 

To these words Christian knew not what to say, so he stood 
quite mute. Then Evangelist went on thus: “Art not thou 
the man that I heard cry in The City of Destruction?” 

Christian: “Yes, dear Sir, I am the man.” 

Evangelist: “Did not I point out to thee the way to The 
Wicket Gate?” 

Christian: “Yes, you did, Sir.” 

Evangelist: “How is it, then, that thou hast so soon gone 
out of the way?” 

Christian: “When I had got out of the Slough of Despond 
I met a man who told me that in a town near, I might find 
one who could take off my load.” 

Evangelist: “What was he?” 

Christian: “He had fair looks, and said much to me, and 
got me at last to yield; so I came here. But when I saw this 
hill, and how steep it was, I made a stand, lest it should fall 
on my head.” 

Evangelist: “What said the man to thee?” 

When Evangelist had heard from Christian all that took 
place, he said, “Stand still a while, that I may show thee the 
words of God.” 

So Evangelist went on to read, “Now the just shall live by 
faith, but if a man draw back, my soul shall have no joy in 
him. Is not this the case with thee?” said he. “Hast not thou 
drawn back thy feet from the way of peace, to thine own cost; 
and dost thou not spurn the most high God?” 

Then Christian fell down at his feet as dead, and said, 
“Woe is me! Woe is me!” 

At the sight of which, Evangelist caught him by the right 
hand, and said, “Faith hopes all things.” 

Then did Christian find some peace, and stood up. 

Evangelist: “I pray thee give more heed to the things that 
I shall tell thee of. The Lord says, ‘Strive to go in at the ‘strait 
gate, the gate to which I send thee, ‘for strait is the gate that 
leads to life, and few there be that find it. Why didst thou 
set at nought the words of God, for the sake of Mr. Worldly 
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Wiseman? This is, in truth, the right name for such as he. The 
Lord hath told thee that ‘he who will save his life shall lose it. 
He to whom thou wast sent for ease, Legality by name, could 
not set thee free; no man yet has got rid of his load through 
him; he could but show thee the way to woe, for by the deeds 
of the law no man can be rid of his load. So that Mr. Worldly 
Wiseman and his friend Mr. Legality are false guides; and as 
for his son Civility, he could not help thee.” 

Now Christian, in great dread, sent forth a sad cry in grief 
that he had gone from the right way. Then he spoke once more 
to Evangelist in these words: “Sir, what think you? Is there 
hope? May I now go back, and strive to reach The Wicket 
Gate? I grieve that I gave ear to this man’s voice; but may 
my sin find grace?” 

Evangelist: “Thy sin is great, for thou hast gone from the 
way that is good, to tread in false paths, yet will the man at 
the gate let thee through, for he has love and good will for 
all men. But take heed that thou tum not to the right hand or 
to the left.” 

Then did Christian make a move to go back, and Evangelist 
gave him a kiss and one smile, and bade him God speed. 

So he went on with haste, nor did he speak on the road; and 
could by no means feel safe till he was in the path which 
he had left. In time, he got up to the gate. And as he saw by 
the words which he read on it, that those who would knock 
could go in, he gave two or three knocks, and said, “May I 
go in here?” 

At last there came a grave man to the gate, whose name was 
Good-will, and he said, “Who is there? Whence come you, 
and what would you have?” 

Christian: “I come from The City of Destruction with a load 
of sins on my back; but I am on my way to Mount Zion, that 
I may be free from the wrath to come; and as I have been 
told that my way is through this gate, I would know, Sir, if you 
will let me in?” 

Good-will: “With all my heart.” 

So he flung back the gate. But just as Christian went in, 
he gave him a pull. 

Then said Christian: “What means that?” Good-will told 
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him that a short way from this gate there was a strong fort, of 
which Beelzebub was the chief, and that from thence he and 
the rest that dwelt there shot darts at those that came up to 
the gate, to try if they could kill them ere they got in. 

Then said Christian, “I come in with joy and with fear.” 
So when he had gone in, the man at the gate said, “Who sent 
you here?” 

Christian: “Evangelist bade me come and knock (as I did); 
and he said that you, Sir, would tell me what I must do.” 

Good-will: “The door is thrown back wide for you to come 
in, and no man can shut it.” 

Christian: “Now I seem to reap the good of all the risks I 
have met with on the way.” 

Good-will: “But how is it that no one comes with you?” 

Christian: “None of my friends saw that there was cause 
of fear, as I did.” 

Good-will: “Did they know of your flight?” 

Christian: “Yes, my wife and young ones saw me go, and 
I heard their cries as they ran out to try to stop me. Some of 
my friends, too, would have had me come home, but I put my 
hands to my ears, and so came on my way.” 

Good-will: “But did none of them come out to beg of you 
to go back?” 

Christian: “Yes, both Obstinate and Pliable came, but when 
they found that I would not yield, Obstinate went home, but 
Pliable came with me as far as the Slough of Despond.” 

Good-will: “Why did he not come through it?” 

When Christian told him the rest, he said, “Ah, poor man! 
Is a world of bliss such a small thing to him, that he did not 
think it worth while to run a few risks to gain it?” 

“Sir,” said Christian, “there is not much to choose ‘twixt 
him and me.” 

Then he told Good-will how he had been led from the 
straight path by Mr. Worldly Wiseman. 

Good-will: “Oh, did he light on you? What! He would have 
had you seek for ease at the hands of Mr. Legality? They are, 
in truth, both of them cheats. And did you take heed of what 
he said?” 

Christian then told him all. “But now that I am come,” said 
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he, “I am more fit for death, than to stand and talk to my 
Lord. But oh, the joy it is to me to be here!” 

Good-will: “We keep none out that knock at this gate, let 
them have done what they may ere they came here; for they 
are ‘in no wise cast out.’ So, good Christian, come with me, 
and I will teach you the way you must go. Look in front. That 
is the way which was laid down by Christ and the wise men 
of old, and it is as straight as a rule can make it.” 

Christian: “But is there no turn or bend by which one who 
knows not the road might lose his way?” 

Good-will: “My friend, there are not a few that lead down 
to it, and these paths are wide; yet by this you may judge the 
right from the wrong—the right are straight and are by no 
means wide.” 

Then I saw in my dream that Christian said, “Could you not 
help me off with this load on my back?” for as yet he had not 
got rid of it. He was told: “As to your load, you must bear it 
till you come to the place of Deliverance, for there it will fall 
from your back.” 

Then Christian would have set off on the road; but Good- 
will said, “Stop a while and let me tell you that when you have 
gone through the gate you will see the house of Mr. Interpreter, 
at whose door you must knock, and he will show you good 
things.” Then Christian took leave of his friend, who bade 
him God speed. 

He now went on till he came to the house at the door of 
which he was to knock. This he did two or three times. At 
last one came to the door and said, “Who is there?” 

Christian: “I have come to see the good man of the house.” 

So in a short time Mr. Interpreter came to him and said, 
“What would you have?” 

Christian: “Sir, I am come from The City of Destruction, 
and am on my way to Mount Zion. I was told by the man that 
stands at the gate, that if I came here you would show me 
good things that would help me.” 

Then Interpreter took Christian to a room, and bade his 
man bring a light, and there he saw on the wall the print of 
one who had a grave face, whose eyes were cast up to the sky; 
and the best of books was in His hand, the law of truth was 
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on His lips, and the world was at His back. He stood as if He 
would plead for men, and a crown of gold hung near his head. 

Christian: “What does this mean?” 

Interpreter: “I have shown you this print first, for this is 
He who is to be your sole guide when you cannot find your 
way to the land to which you go; so take good heed to what 
I have shown you, lest you meet with some who would feign 
to lead you right; but their way goes down to death.” 

Then he took him to a large room that was full of dust, for 
it had not been swept; and Interpreter told his man to sweep 
it. Now when he did so, such clouds of dust flew up, that it 
made Christian choke. 

Then said Interpreter to a maid that stood by, “Make the 
floor moist that the dust may not rise.” And when she had 
done this, it was swept with ease. 

Christian: “What means this?” 

Interpreter: “This room is the heart of that man who knows 
not the grace of God. The dust is his first sin and the vice 
that is in him. He that swept first is the Law, but she who 
made the floor moist is The Book which tells Good News to 
Man. Now as soon as you saw the first of these sweep, the 
dust did so fly that the room could not be made clean by him; 
this is to show you that the law as it works does not cleanse 
the heart from sin, but gives strength to sin, so as to rouse it 
up in the soul. 

“Then you next saw the maid come in to lay the dust; so is 
sin made clean and laid low by faith in The Book.” 

“Now,” said Christian, “let me go hence.” 

“Well,” said Interpreter, “keep all things so in thy mind that 
they may be a goad in thy sides; and may faith guide thee!” 

Then I saw in my dream that the high way which Christian 
was to tread, had a wall on each side, and the name of that 
wall Salvation. Up this high way did Christian run, but with 
great toil for the load on his back. He ran thus till he drew 
near to a place on which stood a cross, and at the foot of it a 
tomb. Just as Christian came up to the cross, his load slid from 
his back, close to the mouth of the tomb, where it fell in, and 
I saw it no more. 

Then was Christian glad, and said with a gay heart, “He 


gives me rest by his grief, and life by his death.” Yet he stood 
still for a while, for he was struck with awe to think that the 
sight of the cross should thus ease him of his load. Three or 
four times did he look on the cross and the tomb, and the tears 
rose to his eyes. As he stood thus and wept, lo, three Bright 
Ones came to him, and one of them said, “Peace be to thee! 
thou hast grace from thy sins.” And one came up to him to 
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strip him of his rags and put a new robe on him, while the 
third set a mark on his face, and gave him a roll with a seal 
on it, which he bade him look on as he ran, and give it in at 
The Celestial Gate; and then they left him. 

Christian gave three leaps for joy, and sang as he went, 
“Ah, what a place is this! Here did the strings crack that bound 
my load to me. Blest cross! Blest tomb! Nay, blest is the Lord 
that was put to shame for me!” 

He went on thus till he came to a vale where he saw three 
men who were in a sound sleep, with chains on their feet. The 
name of one was Simple, one Sloth, and the third Presumption. 
As Christian saw them lie in this case, he went to wake them, 
and said, “You are like those that sleep on the top of a mast, 
for the Dead Sea is at your feet. Wake, rise, and come with 
me! Trust me, and I will help you off with your chains.” With 
that they cast their eyes up to look at him, and Simple said, 
“I would fain take more sleep.” Sloth said, “I would still sleep’; 
and Presumption, “Let each man look to his own.” And so 
they lay down to sleep once more. 

Then I saw in my dream that two men leapt from the top 
of the wall and made great haste to come up to him. Their 
names were Formalist and Hypocrisy. 

Christian: “Sirs, when come you, and where do you go?” 

Formalist and Hypocrisy: “We were born in the land of 
Vainglory, and are on our way to Mount Zion for praise.” 

Christian: “Why came you not in at the Gate? Know you 
not that he that comes not in at the door, but climbs up to get 
in, the same is a thief?” 

They told him that to go through the gate was too far around; 
that the best way was to make a short cut of it, and climb the 
wall, as they had done. 

Christian: “But what will the Lord of the town to which we 
are bound think of it, if we go not in the way of his will?” 

They told Christian that he had no need for care on that 
score, for long use had made it law, and they could prove that 
it had been so for years. 

Christian: “But are you quite sure that your mode will stand 
a suit at law?” 

“Yes,” said they, “no doubt of it. And if we get in the road 
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at all, pray what are the odds? If we are in, we are in; you 
are but in the way, who come in at the gate, and we too are in 
the way that choose to climb the wall. Is not our case as good 
as yours?” 

Christian: “I walk by the rule of my Lord, but you walk 
by the rule of your own lusts. The Lord of the way will count 
you as thieves, and you will not be found true men in the end.” 

I saw then that they all went on till they came to the foot 
of the Hill of Difficulty, where there was a spring. There were 
in the same place two more ways, one on the left hand and 
one on the right; but the path Christian was told to take went 
straight up the hill, and its name is Difficulty, and he saw 
that the way of life lay there. 

Now when Christian got as far as the Spring of Life he 
drank of it, and then went up the hill. But when the two men 
saw that it was steep and high, and that there were three 
ways to choose from, one of them took the path the name of 
which is Danger, and lost his way in a great wood, and one 
of them went by the road of Destruction, which led him to a 
wide field full of dark rocks, where he fell, and rose no more. 
I then saw Christian go up the hill, where at first I could see 
him run, then walk, and then go on his hands and knees, so 
steep was it. Now half way up was a cave made by the Lord 
of the hill, that those who came by might rest there. So here 
Christian sat down, and took out the scroll and read it, till at 
last he fell off in a deep sleep which kept him there till it was 
dusk; and while he slept his scroll fell from his hand. At 
length a man came up to him and said, “Go to the ant, thou 
man of sloth, and learn of her to be wise.” 

At this Christian gave a start, and sped on his way, and went 
at a quick pace. 

When he had got near to the top of the hill, two men ran 
up to meet him, whose names were Timorous and Mistrust, to 
whom Christian said, “Sirs, what ails you? You run the wrong 
way. 

verte said that Zion was the hill they meant to climb, 
but that when they had got half way they found that they met 
with more and more risk, so that great fear came on them, and 
all they could do was to turn back. 
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“Yes,” said Mistrust, “for just in front of us there lay two 
beasts of prey in our path; we knew not if they slept or not, 
but we thought that they would fall on us and tear our limbs.” 

Christian: “You rouse my fears. Where must I fly to be safe? 
If I go back to my own town I am sure to lose my life, but if I 
can get to The Celestial City, there shall I be safe. To turn 
back is death, to go on is fear of death, but when I come there, 
a life of bliss that knows no end. I will go on.” 

So Mistrust and Timorous ran down the hill and Christian 
went on his way. Yet he thought once more of what he had 
heard from the men, and then he felt in his cloak for his scroll, 
that he might read it and find some peace. He felt for it but 
found it not. Then was Christian in great grief, and knew not 
what to do for the want of that which was to be his pass to 
The Celestial City. At least, thought he, I slept in the cave by 
the side of the hill. So he fell down on his knees to pray that 
God would give him grace for this act; and then went back to 
look for the scroll. But as he went, what tongue can tell the 
grief of Christian’s heart? “Oh, fool that I am!” said he, “to 
sleep in the day time; so to give way to the flesh as to use for 
ease that rest which the Lord of the hill had made but for 
the help of the soul!” 

Thus then, with tears and sighs, he went back, and with 
much care did he look on this side and on that for his scroll. 
At length he came near to the cave where he had sat and slept. 
“How far,” thought Christian, “have I gone in vain! Such was 
the lot of the Jews for their sin; they were sent back by the 
way of the Red Sea; and I am made to tread those steps with 
grief which I might have trod with joy, had it not been for this 
sleep. How far might I have been on my way by this time! I 
am made to tread those steps thrice which I need not to have 
trod but once; yea, now too I am like to be lost in the night, 
for the day is well nigh spent. O that I had not slept!” 

Now by this time he had come to the cave once more, where 
for a while he sat down and wept; but at last, as he cast a sad 
glance at the foot of the bench, he saw his scroll, which he 
caught up with haste, and put in his cloak. Words are too 
weak to tell the joy of Christian when he had got back his 
scroll. He laid it up in the breast of his coat, and gave thanks 
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to God. With what a light step did he now climb the hill! But, 
ere he got to the top, the sun went down on Christian and he 
soon saw that two wild beasts stood in his way. “Ah,” thought 
he, “these beasts range in the night for their prey; and if they 
should meet with me in the dark, how should I fly from them? 
I see now the cause of all those fears that drove Mistrust and 
Timorous back.” 

Still Christian went on, and while he thought thus on his 
sad lot, he cast up his eyes and saw a great house in front of 
him, the name of which was Beautiful, and it stood just by 
the side of the high road. So he made haste and went on in the 
hope that he could rest there a while. The name of the man 
who kept the lodge was Watchful, and when he saw that 
Christian made a halt as if he would go back, he came out to 
him and said, “Is thy strength so small? Fear not the two wild 
beasts for they are bound by chains, and are put here to try 
the faith of those that have it, and to find out those that have 
none. Keep in the midst of the path and no harm shall come 
to thee.” 

Then I saw, in my dream, that still he went on in great 
dread of the wild beasts; he heard them roar, yet they did 
him no harm; but when he had gone by them he went on with 
joy, till he came and stood in front of the lodge where Watch- 
ful dwelt. 

Christian: “Sir, what house is this? May I rest here tonight?” 

Watchful: “This house was built by the Lord of the Hill to 
give aid to those who climb up it for the good cause. Tell me, 
whence come you?” 

Christian: “I am come from The Town of Destruction, and 
am on my way to Mount Zion; but the day is far spent, and I 
would, with your leave, pass the night here.” 

Watchful: “How is it you came so late? The sun is set.” 

Christian then told him why it was. 

Watchful: “Well, I will call one that lives here, who, if she 
like your talk, will let you come in, for these are the rules of the 
house.” 

So he rang a bell, at the sound of which there came out at 
the door a grave and fair maid, whose name was Discretion. 
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When Watchful told her why Christian had come there, she 
said: “What is your name?” 

“Tt is Christian,” said he, “and I much wish to rest here this 
night, and the more so for I see this place was built by the 
Lord of the Hill, to screen those from harm who come to it.” 

So she gave him a smile, but the tears stood in her eyes; 
and in a short time she said, “I will call forth two or three more 
of our house”; and then she ran to the door and brought Pru- 
dence, Piety and Charity, who met him and said, “Come in, 
thou blest of the Lord; this house was built by the King of the 
Hill for such as you.” Then Christian bent down his head and 
went with them to the house. 

Piety: “Come, good Christian, since our love prompts us to 
take you in to rest, let us talk with you of all that you have 
seen on your way.” 

Christian: “With a right good will, and I am glad that you 
should ask it of me.” 

Prudence: “And, first, say what is it that makes you wish 
so much to go to Mount Zion?” 

Christian: “Why, there I hope to see Him that did die on 
the Cross; and there I hope to be rid of all those things that to 
this day grieve and vex me. There, they say, is no death; and 
there I shall dwell with such as love the. Lord.” 

Charity: “Have you a wife and babes?” 

Christian: “Yes, I have.” 

Charity: “And why did you not bring them with you?” 

Christian then wept, and said, “Oh, how glad should I have 
been to do so! But they would not come with me, nor have 
me leave them.” 

Charity: “And did you pray to God to put it in their hearts 
to go with you?” 

Christian: “Yes, and that with much warmth, for you may 
think how dear they were to me.” 

Thus did Christian talk with these friends till it grew dark, 
and then he took his rest in a large room, the name of which 
was Peace; and there he slept till break of day, and then he 
sang a hymn. 

They told him that he should not leave till they had shown 
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him all the rare things that were in the place. There were to 
be seen the rod of Moses, the nail with which Jael slew Sisera, 
the lamps with which Gideon put to flight the host of Midian, 
and the ox goad with which Shamgar slew his foes. And they 
brought out the jaw bone of an ass with which Samson did 
such great feats, and the sling and stone with which David 
slew Goliath of Gath. 

Then I saw in my dream that Christian rose to take his leave 
of Discretion, and of Prudence, Piety, and Charity, but they 
said that he must stay till the next day, that they might show 
him The Delectable Mountains; so they took him to the top 
of the house, and bade him look to the South, which he did, 
and lo, a great way off, he saw a rich land, full of hills, woods, 
vines, shrubs, and streams. 

“What is the name of this land?” said Christian. 

Then they told him it was Immanuel’s Land. “And,” they 
said, “it is as much meant for you, and the like of you, as this 
hill is; and when you reach the place, there you may see the 
gate of The Celestial City.” Then they gave him a sword, and 
put on him a coat of mail, which was proof from head to foot, 
lest he should meet some foe in the way; and they went with 
him down the hill. 

“Of a truth,” said Christian, “it is as great a toil to come down 
the hill as it was to go up.” 

Prudence: “So it is, for it is a hard thing for a man to go 
down to The Vale of Humiliation, as thou dost now, and for 
this cause have we come with you to the foot of the hill.” So, 
though he went with great care, yet he caught a slip or two. 

Then in my dream I saw that when they got to the foot of 
the hill, those good friends of Christian’s gave him a loaf of 
bread, a flask of wine, and a bunch of dry grapes; and then 
they left him to go on his way. 

But now in this Vale of Humiliation poor Christian was 
hard put to it, for he had not gone far, ere he saw a foe come 
in the field to meet him, whose name was Apollyon. Then did 
Christian fear, and he cast in his mind if he would go back or 
stand his ground. But Christian thought that as he had no coat 
of mail on his back, to turn round might give Apollyon a 
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chance to pierce it with his darts. So he stood his ground, for, 
thought he, “if but to save my life were all I had in view, still 
the best way would be to stand.” 

So he went on, and Apollyon met him with looks of scorn. 

Apollyon: “Whence come you, and to what place are you 
bound?” 

Christian: “I am come from The City of Destruction, which 
is the place of all sin, and I am on my way to Zion.” 

Apollyon: “By this I see you are mine, for of all that land 
I am the Prince. How is it, then, that you have left your king? 
Were it not that I have hope that you may do me more good, 
I would strike you to the ground with one blow.” 

Christian: “I was born in your realm, it is true, but you 
drove us too hard, and your wage was such as no man could 
live on.” 

Apollyon: “No prince likes to lose his men, nor will I as yet 
lose you; so if you will come back, what my realm yields I 
will give you.” 

Christian: “But I am bound by vows to the King of Kings; 
and how can I, to be true, go back with you?” 

Apollyon: “You have made a change it seems, from bad to 
worse; but why not give Him the slip, and come back to me?” 

Christian: “I gave Him my faith, and swore to be true to 
Him; how can I go back from this?” 

Apollyon: “You did the same to me, and yet I will pass by 
all, if you will but turn and go back.” 

Then when Apollyon saw that Christian was stanch to his 
Prince, he broke out in a great rage, and said, “I hate that 
Prince, and I hate His laws, and I am come out to stop you.” 

Christian: “Take heed what you do. I am on the King’s high 
way to Zion.” 

Apollyon: “I am void of fear, and to prove that I mean what 
I say, here on this spot I will put thee to death.” With that 
he threw a dart of fire at his breast, but Christian had a shield 
on his arm, with which he caught it. Then did Christian draw 
his sword, for he saw it was time to stir; and Apollyon as fast 
made at him, and threw darts as thick as hail; with which in 
spite of all that Christian could do, Apollyon gave him wounds 
in his head, hand and foot. 


This made Christian pause in the fight for a time, but 
Apollyon still came on, and Christian once more took heart. 
They fought for half a day, till Christian, weak from his wounds, 
was well nigh spent in strength. When Apollyon saw this, he 
threw him down with great force; on which Christian's sword 
fell out of his hand. Then said Apollyon, “I am sure of thee 
now!” 

But while he strove to make an end of Christian, that good 
man put out his hand in haste to feel for his sword and caught 
it. “Boast not, O Apollyon!” said he, and with that he struck 
him a blow which made his foe reel back as one that had had 
his last wound. Then Apollyon spread out his wings and fled, 
so that Christian for a time saw him no more. 

Then there came to him a hand which held some of the 
leaves of the tree of life; some of them Christian took, and as 
soon as he had put them to his wounds, he saw them heal up. 

Now near this place was the Valley of the Shadow of Death, 
and Christian must needs go through it to get to The Celestial 
City. It was a land of drought and full of pits, a land that none 
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but such as Christian could pass through, and where no man 
dwelt. So that here he was worse put to it than in his fight 
with Apollyon, which by and by we shall see. 

As he drew near the Shadow of Death, he met with two 
men, to whom Christian thus spoke: “To what place do you 

oP” 

Men: “Back! Back! and we would have you do the same if 
you prize your life and peace.” 

Christian: “But why?” 

Men: “We went on as far as we durst.” 

Christian: “What then have you seen?” 

Men: “Seen! Why, the Valley of the Shadow of Death; but 
by dint of good luck we caught sight of what lay in front of 
it, ere we came up. Death doth spread out his wings there. In 
a word it is a place full of bad men, where no law dwells.” 

Christian: “I see not yet, by what you Have told me, but 
that this is my way to Zion.” 

Men: “Be it thy way then; we will not choose it for ours.” 

So they took their leave and Christian went on, but still 
with his drawn sword in his hand, for fear lest he should meet 
once more with a foe. 

I saw then in my dream that so far as this vale went, there 
was on the right hand a deep ditch; that ditch to which the 
blind have led the blind as long as the world has been made. 
And lo, on the left hand there was a quag, in which if a man 
fall, he will find no firm ground for his foot to stand on. The 
path was not broad, and so good Christian was the more put 
to it. This went on for miles, and in the midst of the vale was 
a deep pit. One thing which I saw in my dream I must not 
leave out; it was this: Just as Christian had come to the mouth 
of the pit, one of those who dwelt in it stept up to him, and 
in a soft tone spoke bad things to him, and took God’s name 
in vain, which Christian thought must have come from the 
man’s own mind. This put him out more than all the rest had 
done. To think that he should take the name in vain for which 
he felt so deep a love, was a great grief to him. Yet there was 
no help for it. Then he thought he heard a voice which said, 
“Though I walk through the Valley of the Shadow of Death, 
I will fear no harm, for thou art with me.” 
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Now as Christian went on, he found there was a rise in the 
road, which had been thrown up that the path might be clear 
to those who were bound for Zion. Up this road Christian went, 
and soon joined a good man whose name was Faithful. 

In course of time the road they took brought them to a town, 
the name of which is Vanity, where there is a fair kept through 
the whole year, and all that is bought or sold there is vain and 
void of worth. There, too, are to be seen at all times games, 
plays, fools, apes, knaves, and rogues. Yet he that will go to 
The Celestial City must needs pass through this fair. 

As soon as Christian and Faithful came to the town, a crowd 
drew round them, and some said they had lost their wits, to 
dress and speak as they did, and to set no store by the choice 
of goods for sale in Vanity Fair. When Christian spoke, his 
words drew from these folks fierce taunts and jeers, and soon 
the noise and stir grew to such a height that the chief man of 
the fair sent his friends to take up these two strange men, and 
he bade them tell him whence they came, and what they did 
there in such a garb. Christian and Faithful told them all; but 
those who sat to judge the case thought that they must be mad, 
or else that they had come to stir up strife at the fair; so they 
beat them with sticks, and put them in a cage, that they might 
be a sight for all the men at the fair. Then the worst sort of 
folk set to pelt them, out of spite, and some threw at them for 
mere sport; but Christian and Faithful gave good words for 
bad, and bore all in such a meek way, that not a few took their 
part. This led to blows and fights, and the blame was laid on 
Christian and Faithful, who were then made to toil up and 
down the fair in chains, till, faint with stripes, they were at 
length set with their feet in the stocks. But they bore their 
griefs and woes with joy, for they saw in them a pledge that 
all should be well in the end. 

By and by a court sat to try them. The name of the judge 
was Lord Hategood; and the crime laid to their charge was 
that they had come to Vanity Fair to spoil its trade, and stir 
up strife in the town; and had won not a few men to their side, 
in spite of the prince of the place. 

Faithful said to the Judge, “I am a man of peace, and did 
but wage war on Sin. As for the prince they speak of, since he 
is Beelzebub, I hold him in scorn.” 
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Those who took Faithful’s part were won by the force of 
plain truth and right in his words; but the judge said, “Let 
those speak who know aught of this man.” 

So three men, whose names were Envy, Superstition, and 
Pick-thank, stood forth and swore to speak the truth, and tell 
what they knew of Faithful. Envy said, “My lord, this man 
cares nought for kings or laws, but seeks to spread his own 
views, and to teach men what he calls faith. I heard him say 
but now that the ways of our town of Vanity are vile. And 
does he not in that speak ill of us?” 

Then Superstition said, “My Lord, I know not much of this 
man, and have no wish to know more; but of this I am sure, 
that he is a bad man, for he says that our creeds are vain.” 

Pick-thank was then bid to say what he knew, and his speech 
ran thus: “My lord, I have known this man for a long time, 
and have heard him say things that ought not to be said. He 
rails at our great Prince Beelzebub, and says that if all men 
were of his mind, our prince should no more hold sway. More 
than this, he hath been heard to rail at you, my lord, who 
are now his judge.” 

Then said the judge to Faithful, “Thou base man! Hast thou 
heard what these good folk have said of thee?” 

Faithful: “May I speak a few words in my own cause?” 

Judge: “Thy just doom would be to die on the spot; still, 
let us hear what thou hast to say.” 

Faithful: “I say, then, to Mr. Envy, that all laws and modes 
of life in which men heed not the Word of God are full of sin. 
As to the charge of Mr. Superstition, I would urge that nought 
can save us if we do not the will of God. To Mr. Pick-thank, 
I say that men should flee from the Prince of this town and 
his friends, as from the wrath to come. And so, I pray the 
Lord to help me.” 

Then the judge, to sum up the case, spoke thus: “You see 
this man who has made such a stir in our town. You have 
heard what these good men have said of him, which he owns 
to be true. It rests now with you to save his life or hang him.” 

The twelve men who had Faithful’s life in their hands spoke 
in a low tone thus: 

“Out of the world with him,” said Mr. No-good. 
“This man is full of schisms,” said Mr. Blindman. 
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“I hate the mere look of him,” said Mr. Malice. 

“From the first I could not bear him,” said Mr. Love-ease. 

“Nor I, for he would be sure to blame my ways,” said Mr. 
Live-loose. 

“Hang him, hang him,” said Mr. Heady. 

“He is a rogue,” said Mr. Liar. 

“A low wretch!” said Mr. High-mind. 

“I long to crush him,” said Mr. Enmity. 

“Let us kill him, that he may be out of the way,” said Mr. 
Hate-light. 

“Death is too good for him,” said Mr. Cruelty. 

Then said Mr. Implacable: “Not to gain all the world would 
I make peace with him, so let us doom him to death.” 

And so they did, and in a short time he was led back to the 
place from whence he came, there to be put to the worst death 
that could be thought of; for the scourge, the sword and the 
stake brought Faithful to his end. 

Now I saw that there stood near the crowd a strange car 
with two bright steeds, which as soon as his foes had slain 
him, took Faithful up through the clouds straight to The 
Celestial City, with the sound of the harp and lute. 

As for Christian, for this time he got free; and there came 
to join him one Hopeful, who did so from what he had heard 
and seen of Christian and Faithful. Thus, while one lost his 
life for the truth, a new man rose from his death, to tread the 
same way with Christian. And Hopeful said there were more 
men of the fair who would take their time, and then come too. 

By and by their way lay just on the bank of a pure stream, 
from which they drank. On each side of it were green trees 
that bore fruit, and in a field through which it ran they lay 
down to sleep. When they woke up they sat for a while in the 
shade of the boughs. Thus they went on for three or four days, 
and to pass the time they sang: 

“He that can tell 
What sweet fresh fruit, yea leaves these trees do yield, 
Will soon sell all, that he may buy this field.” 

Now on the left hand of the road was By-Path Meadow, a 
fair green field with a path through it, and a stile. “Come, 
good Hopeful,” said Christian, “let us walk on the grass.” 

Hopeful: “But what if this path should lead us wrong?” 
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Christian: “How can it? Look, doth it not go by the side 
of the way?” 

So they set off through the field. But they had not gone far 
when they saw in front of them a man, Vain-confidence by 
name, who told them that the path led to The Celestial Gate. 
So the man went first; but lo, the night came on, and it grew 
so dark, that they lost sight of their guide, who, as he did not 
see the path in front of him, fell in a deep pit, and was heard 
of no more. 

“Where are we now?” said Hopeful. 

Then was Christian mute, as he thought he had led his 
friend out of the way. And now light was seen to flash from the 
sky, and rain came down in streams. 

Hopeful (with a groan): “Oh, that I had kept on my way!” 

Christian: “Who could have thought that this path should 
lead us wrong?” 

Hopeful: “I had my fears from the first, and so gave you a 
hint.” 

Christian: “Good friend, I grieve that I have brought you 
out of the right path.” 

Hopeful: “Say no more; no doubt it is for our good.” 

Christian: “We must not stand thus; let us try to go back.” 

Hopeful: “But, good Christian, let me go first.” 

Then they heard a voice say: “Set thine heart to the high 
way, the way thou hast been; turn once more.” But by this 
time the stream was deep from the rain that fell, and to go 
back did not seem safe; yet they went back, though it was so 
dark and the stream ran so high that once or twice it was like 
to drown them. Nor could they, with all their skill, get back 
that night. So they found a screen from the rain, and there 
they slept till break of day. 

Now, not far from the place where they lay was Doubting 
Castle, the lord of which was Giant Despair; and it was on 
his ground that they now slept. There Giant Despair found 
them, and with a gruff voice he bade them wake. “Whence are 
you?” said he; “and what brought you here?” They told him 
that they had lost the path. Then said Giant Despair: “You 
have no right to force your way in here; the ground on which 
you lie is mine.” 

They had not much to say, as they knew that they were in 
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fault. So Giant Despair drove them on, and put them in a 
dark and foul cell in a strong hold. Here they were kept for 
three days, and they had no light nor food, nor a drop to drink 
all that time, and no one to ask them how they did. Now 
Giant Despair had a wife, whose name was Diffidence, and 
he told her what he had done. Then said he: “What will be 
the best way to treat them?” “Beat them well,” said Diffidence. 
So when he rose he took a stout stick from a crab tree, and went 
down to the cell where poor Christian and Hopeful lay, and 
beat them as if they had been dogs, so that they could not 
turn on the floor; and they spent all that day in sighs and tears. 

The next day, he came once more, and found them sore from 
the stripes, and said that since there was no chance for them 
to be let out of the cell, their best way would be to put an 
end to their own lives. “For why should you wish to live,” said 
he, “with all this woe?” But they told him they did hope he 
would let them go. With that he sprang up with a fierce look, 
and no doubt would have made an end of them, but that he 
fell in a fit for a time, and lost the use of his hand; so he drew 
back, and left them to think of what he had said. 

Christian: “Friend, what shall we do? The life that we now 
lead is worse than death. For my part I know not which is 
best, to live thus, or to die out of hand, as I feel that the grave 
would be less sad to me than this cell. Shall we let Giant 
Despair rule us?” 

Hopeful: “In good truth our case is a sad one, and to die 
would be more sweet to me than to live here; yet let us bear in 
mind that the Lord of that land to which we go hath said: 
Thou shalt not kill. And by this act we kill our souls as well. 
My friend Christian, you talk of ease in the grave, but can a 
man go to bliss who takes his own life? All the law is not in 
the hands of Giant Despair. Who knows but that God, who 
made the world, may cause him to die, or lose the use of his 
limbs as he did at first. I have made up my mind to pluck up 
the heart of a man, and to try to get out of this strait. Fool that 
I was, not to do so when first he came to the cell. But let us not 
put an end to our own lives, for a good time may come yet.” 

By these words did Hopeful change the tone of Christian's 
mind. 
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Well, at night the Giant went down to the cell to see if life 
was still in them, and in good truth that life was in them was 
all that could be said, for from their wounds and want of food 
they did no more than just breathe. When Giant Despair 
found they were not dead, he fell in a great rage, and said that 
it should be worse with them than if they had not been born. 
At this they shook with fear, and Christian fell down in a 
swoon; but when he came to, Hopeful said, “My friend, call 
to mind how strong in faith you have been till now. Say, could 
Apollyon hurt you, or all that you heard or saw, or felt in the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death? Look at the fears, the griefs, 
the woes that you have gone through. And now to be cast 
down! I, too, am in this cell, far more weak a man than you, 
and Giant Despair dealt his blows at me as well as you, and 
keeps me from food and light. Let us both (if but to shun the 
shame) bear up as well as we can.” 

When night came on, the wife of Giant Despair said to 
him, “Well, will the two men yield?” 

To which he said, “No, they choose to stand firm, and will 
not put an end to their lives.” 

Then said Mrs. Diffidence: “At dawn of day take them to 
the yard, and show them the graves where all those whom you 
have put to death have been thrown, and make use of threats 
this time.” 

So Giant Despair took them to this place, and said, “In ten 
days’ time you shall be thrown in here if you do not yield. Go; 
get you down to your den once more.” With that he beat them 
all the way back, and there they lay the whole day in a sad 
plight. 

Now, when night was come, Mrs. Diffidence said to Giant 
Despair, “I fear much that these men live on in hopes to pick 
the lock of the cell and get free.” 

“Dost thou say so, my dear?” quoth Giant Despair to his 
wife; “then at sunrise I will search them.” 

Now on that night, as Christian and Hopeful lay in the 
den, they fell on their knees to pray, and knelt till the day 
broke; when Christian gave a start, and said, “Fool that I am, 
thus to lie in this dark den when I might walk at large! I have 
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a key in my pouch, the name of which is Promise, that, I feel 
sure, will turn the lock of all the doors in Doubting Castle.” 

Then said Hopeful: “That is good news; pluck it from thy 
breast and let us try it.” 

So Christian put it in the lock, when the bolt sprang back, 
the door flew wide, and Christian and Hopeful both came out. 
When they got to the yard door the key did just as well; but 
the lock of the last strong gate of Doubting Castle went hard. 
Yet it did turn at last, though the hinge gave so loud a creak 
that it woke up Giant Despair, who rose to seek for the two 
men. But just then he felt his limbs fail, for a fit came on him, 
so that he could by no means reach their cell. Christian and 
Hopeful now fled back to the high way, and were safe out of 
his grounds. When they sat down to rest on a stile, they said 
they would warn those who might chance to come on this 
road. So they cut these words on a post: “This is the way to 
Doubting Castle which is kept by Giant Despair, who loves 
not the King of the Celestial Country, and seeks to kill all who 
would go there.” 

Then they came to The Delectable Mountains, which the 
Lord of the Hill owns. Here they saw fruit trees, vines, shrubs, 
woods, and streams, and drank and ate of the grapes. Now 
there were men at the tops of these hills who kept watch on 
their flocks, and as they stood by the high way, Christian and 
Hopeful leant on their staves to rest, while thus they spoke to 
the men: “Who owns these Delectable Mountains, and whose 
are the sheep that feed on them?” 

Men: “These hills are Immanuel’s, and the sheep are His, 
too, and He laid down his life for them.” 

Christian: “Is this the way to The Celestial City?” 

Men: “You are in the right road.” 

Christian: “How far is it?” 

Men: “Too far for all but those that shall get there, in good 
truth.” 

Christian: “Is the way safe?” 

Men: “Safe for those for whom it is to be safe; but the men 
of sin shall fall there.” 

Christian: “Is there a place of rest here for those that faint 
on the road?” 
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Men: “The Lord of these Hills gave us a charge to help 
those that came here, should they be known to us or not; so the 
good things of the place are yours.” 

I then saw in my dream that the men said, “Whence come 
you, and by what means have you got so far? For but few of 
those that set out to come here, show their face on these hills.” 

So when Christian and Hopeful told their tale, the men 
cast a kind glance at them, and said, “With joy we greet you 
on The Delectable Mountains!” 

Their names were Knowledge, Experience, Watchful and 
Sincere, and they led Christian and Hopeful by the hand to 
their tents, and bade them eat of that which was there, and 
they soon went to their rest for the night. 

When the morn broke, the men woke up Christian and 
Hopeful, and took them to a spot whence they saw a bright 
view on all sides. Then they went with them to the top of a 
high hill, the name of which was Error; it was steep on the far 
off side, and they bade them look down to the foot of it. So 
Christian and Hopeful cast their eyes down, and saw there 
some men who had lost their lives by a fall from the top; men 
who had been made to err, for they had put their trust in false 
guides. 

“Have you not heard of them?” said the men. 

Christian: “Yes, I have.” 

Men: “These are they, and to this day they have not been 
put in a tomb, but are left here to warn men to take good heed 
how they come too near the brink of this hill.” 

Then I saw that they had led them to the top of Mount 
Caution, and bade them look far off. “From that stile,” said 
they, “there goes a path to Doubting Castle, which is kept by 
Giant Despair, and the men whom you see there came as you 
do now, till they got to that stile; and, as the right way was 
rough to walk in, they chose to go through a field, and there 
Giant Despair took them, and shut them up in Doubting 
Castle, where they were kept in a den for a while, till he at 
last sent them out quite blind, and there they are still.” At 
this Christian gave a look at Hopeful, and they both burst out 
with sobs and tears, but yet said not a word. 

Then the four men took them up a high hill, the name of 
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which was Clear, that they might see the gates of The Celes- 
tial City, with the aid of a glass to look through, but their 
hands shook, so they could not see well. 

When Christian and Hopeful thought they would move on, 
one of the men gave them a note of the way, and the next 
(Experience by name) bade them take heed that they slept 
not on The Enchanted Ground, and the fourth bade them God 
speed. Now it was that I woke from my dream. 


Then I slept, and dreamt once more, and saw Christian and 
Hopeful go down near the foot of these hills, where lies the 
land of Conceit, which joins the way to Mount Zion, by a 
small lane. Here they met a brisk lad, whose name was Ignor- 
ance, to whom Christian said: “Whence come you, and to what 
place do you go?” 

Ignorance: “Sir, I was born in the land that lies off there on 
the left, and I wish to go to The Celestial City.” 

Christian: “How do you think to get in at the gate?” 

Ignorance: “Just as the rest of the world does.” 

Christian: “But what have you to show at that gate to pass 
you through it?” 

Ignorance: “I know my Lord’s will, and I have led a good 
life; I pay for all that I have; I give tithes, and give alms, and 
have left my own land for that to which I now go.” 

Christian: “But you came not in at the gate that is at the 
head of this way; you came in through a small lane; so that I 
fear, though you may think well of all you have done, that 
when the time shall come, you will have this laid to your 
charge, that you are a thief—and so you will not get in.” 

Ignorance: “Well, I know you not; do you keep to your own 
creed, and I will keep to mine, and I hope all will be well. 
And as for the gate that you talk of, all the world knows that 
it is far from our land, and I do not think that there is a man 
in all our parts who does so much as know the way to it, and 
I see not what need there is that he should, since we have, as 
you see, a fine green lane at the next turn that comes down 
from our part of the world.” 

Christian said in a low tone of voice to Hopeful, “There is 
more hope of a fool than of him.” 
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Hopeful: “Let us pass on if you will, and talk to him by 
and by, when, may be, he can bear it.” 

So they went on, and Ignorance trod in their steps a short 
way from them, till they saw a road branch off from the one 
they were in, and they knew not which of the two to take. 

As they stood to think of it, a man whose skin was black, 
but who was clad in a white robe, came to them and said, 
“Why do you stand here?” They told him that they were on 
their way to The Celestial City, but knew not which of the 
two roads to take. 

“Come with me, then,” said the man, “for it is there that I 
mean to go.” 

So they went with him, though it was clear that the road 
must have made a bend, for they found they would soon turn 
their backs on The Celestial City. 

Ere long, Christian and Hopeful were both caught in a net, 
and knew not what to do; and with that the white robe fell off 
the black man’s back. Then they saw where they were. So 
there they sat down and wept. 

Christian: “Did not one of the four men who kept guard 
on their sheep tell us to take heed lest Flatterer should spread 
a net for our feet?” 

Hopeful: “Those men, too, gave us a note of the way, but 
we have not read it, and so have not kept in the right path.” 
Thus they lay in the net to weep and wail. 

At last they saw a Bright One come up to them with a whip 
of fine cord in his hand, who said: “What do you here? 
Whence come you?” 

They told him that their wish was to go to Zion, but that 
they had been led out of the way by a black man with a white 
cloak on, who, as he was bound for the same place, said he 
would show them the road. 

Then said he: “It is Flatterer, a false man, who has put on 
the garb of a Bright One for a time.” 

So he rent the net and let the men out. Then he bade them 
come with him, that he might set them in the right way once 
more. He said, “Where were you last night?” 

Quoth they: “With the men who kept watch on their sheep 
on The Delectable Mountains.” 
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Then he said, “But when you were at a stand why did you 
not read your note?” | 

They told him that they had not thought of it. 

Now I saw in my dream that he bade them lie down, and 
whipt them sore, to teach them the good way in which they 
should walk; and he said, “Those whom I love I serve thus.” 

So they gave him thanks for what he had taught them, and 
went on the right way up the hill with a song of joy. 

At length they came to a land the air of which made men 
sleep and here the lids of Hopeful’s eyes dropt, and he said, 
“Let us lie down here and take a nap.” 

Christian: “By no means, lest if we sleep we wake no more.” 

Hopeful: “Nay, friend Christian, sleep is sweet to the man 
who has spent the day in toil.” 

Christian: “Do you not call to mind that one of the men 
who kept watch on the sheep bade us to take care of The 
Enchanted Ground? He meant by that we should take heed not 
to sleep; so let us not sleep; but watch.” 

Hopeful: “T see I am in fault.” 

Christian: “Now then, to keep sleep from our eyes I will 
ask you, as we go, to tell me how you came at first to do as 
you do now?” 

Hopeful: “Do you mean how came I first to look to the 
good of my soul?” 

Christian: “Yes.” 

Hopeful: “For a long time the things that were seen and 
sold at Vanity Fair were a great joy to me.” 

Christian: “What goods do you speak of?” 

Hopeful: “All the goods of this life; such as lies, oaths, 
drink; in a word, love of self and all that tends to kill the soul. 
But I heard from you and Faithful that the end of these things 
is Death.” 

Thus did they talk as they went on their way. 

But I saw in my dream that by this time Christian and 
Hopeful had got through The Enchanted Ground, and had 
come to the land of Beulah, where the air is sweet; and as 
their way lay through this land, they made no haste to quit it, 
for here they heard the birds sing all day long, and the sun 
shone day and night; the Valley of Death was on the left, and 
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it was out of the reach of Giant Despair; nor could they from 
this place so much as see Doubting Castle. 

Now were they in sight of Zion, and here some of the Bright 
Ones came to meet them. Here, too, they heard the voice of 
those who dwelt in Zion, and had a good view of this land of 
bliss, which was built of rare gems of all hues, and the streets 
were laid with gold. So that the rays of light which shone on 
Christian were too bright for him to bear and he fell sick, and 
Hopeful had a fit of the same kind. So they lay by for a time 
and wept, for their joy was too much for them. 

At length, step by step, they drew near to Zion, and saw that 
the gates were flung back. 

A man stood in the way, to whom Christian and Hopeful 
said: “Whose vines and crops are these?” 

He told them they were the King’s, and were put there to 
give joy to those who should go on the road. So he bade them 
eat what fruit they chose, and took them to see the King’s 
walks, where they slept. 

Now I saw in my dream that they spoke more in their sleep 
than they had done all the rest of the way, and I could but 
muse at this. But the man said, “Why do you muse at it? The 
juice of this vine is so sweet as to cause the lips of them that 
sleep to speak.” 

I then saw that when they woke, they would fain go up to 
Zion; but as I said, the sun threw off such bright rays from 
The Celestial City, which was built of pure gold, that they 
could not, as yet, look on it, save through a glass made for 
that end. 

Now as they went, they met with two men in white robes, 
and the face of each shone bright as the light. These men said, 
“Whence come you?” And when they had been told they said, 
“You have but one thing more to do, which is a hard one, and 
then you are in Zion.” 

Christian and Hopeful did then beg of the two men to go 
with them; which they did. “But,” said they, “it is by your own 
faith that you must gain it.” 

Now ‘twixt them and the gate was a fierce stream which 
was broad and deep. It had no bridge, and the mere sight of 
it did so stun Christian and Hopeful that they could not move. 
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But the men who went with them said, “You can not come 
to the gate but through this stream.” 

“Is there no way but this one to the gate?” said poor Chris- 
tian. 

“Yes,” quoth they, “but there have been but two men, to wit, 
Enoch and Elijah, who have trod that path since the world 
was made.” 

When Christian and Hopeful cast their eyes on the stream 
once more, they felt their hearts sink with fear, and gave a 
look this way and that in much dread of the waves. Yet 
through it lay the way to Zion. “Ts the stream all of one depth?” 
said Christian. He was told that it was not, yet that in that 
there was no help, for he would find the stream more or less 
deep, as he had faith in the King of the place. So they set 
foot on the stream, but Christian gave a loud cry to his good 
friend Hopeful, and said, “The waves close round my head, 
and I sink!” Then said Hopeful, “Be of good cheer, my feet 
feel the bed of the stream, and it is good.” 

But Christian said, “Ah, Hopeful, the pains of death have 
got hold of me; I shall not reach the land that I long for.” 
And with that a cloud came on his sight, so that he could not 
see. 

Hopeful had much to do to keep Christian’s head out ot the 
stream; nay, at times he had quite sunk, and then in a while 
he would rise up half dead. 

Then said Hopeful, “My friend, all this is sent to try if you 
will call to mind all that God has done for you, and live on 
Him in your heart.” 

At these words Hopeful saw that Christian was in deep 
thought; so he said to him, “Be of good cheer; Christ will 
make thee whole.” 

Then Christian broke out with a loud voice, “Oh; I see 
Him, and He speaks to me and says, ‘When you pass through 
the deep streams, I will be with you. ” 

And now they both got strength, and the stream was as still 
as a stone, so that Christian felt the bed of it with his feet, 
and he could walk through it. Thus they got to the right bank, 
where the two men in bright robes stood to wait for them, and 
their clothes were left in the stream. 


Now you must bear in mind that Zion was on a steep hill; 
yet did Christian and Hopeful go up with ease and great speed, 
for they had these two men to lead them by the arms. 

The hill stood in the sky, for the base of it was there. So 
in sweet talk they went up through the air. The Bright Ones 
told them of the bliss of the place, which they said was such 
as no tongue could tell, and that there they would see the 
Tree of Life, and eat of the fruits of it. 

“When you come there,” said they, “white robes will be put 
on you, and your talk from day to day shall be with the King 
for all time. There you shall not see such things as you saw 
on earth, to wit: care and want, and woe and death. You now 
go to be with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.” 
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Christian and Hopeful: “What must we do there?” 

They said: “You will have rest for all your grief. You will 
reap what you have sown—the fruit of all the tears you shed 
for the King by the way. In that place you will wear crowns 
of gold, and have at all times a sight of Him who sits on the 
Throne. There you shall serve Him with love, with shouts of 
joy and with songs of praise.” 

Now while they thus drew up to the gate, lo, a host of saints 
came to meet them, to whom the two Bright Ones said: “These 
are men who felt love for our Lord when they were in the 
world, and left all for His name; and He sent us to bring them 
far on their way, that they might go in and look on their Lord 
with joy.” 

Then the whole host with great shouts came round on all 
sides (as it were to guard them); so that it would seem to 
Christian and Hopeful as if all Zion had come down to meet 
them. 

Now, when Christian and Hopeful went in at the gate a 
great change took place in them, and they were clad in robes 
that shone like gold. There were bright hosts that came with 
harps and crowns, and they said to them: “Come ye, in the 
joy of the Lord.” And then I heard all the bells in Zion ring. 

Now, just as the gates were flung back for the men to pass 
in, I had a sight of Zion, which shone like the sun; the ground 
was of gold, and those who dwelt there had love in their looks, 
crowns on their heads, and palms in their hands, and with 
one voice they sent forth shouts of praise. 

But the gates were now once more shut, and I could but 
wish that I, too, had gone in to share this bliss. Then I woke, 
and, lo, it was a dream. 


Pilgrim's Progress was first published in 
1678. In addition to the Lippincott volume 
from which this rendition of Part One is 
taken, an attractive edition is issued by Heri- 
tage Press, illustrated in water colors by 
William Blake. Part Two of Pilgrim's Progress 
takes Christian's wife, Christiana, and their 
two sons on a similar journey. 


The Gold Bug 


BY EDGAR ALLAN POE 
Illustrations by Warren Chappell 


Edgar Allan Poe, generally recognized as 
one of the world's great short-story writers, 
has few equals anywhere in the realm of the 
mystery and horror tale. Perhaps his most 
famous story is The Gold Bug, given here in 
its entirety. 


What ho! what ho! this fellow is dancing mad! 
He hath been bitten by the Tarantula. 
—“All in the Wrong” 


Many years ago, I contracted an intimacy with a Mr. Wil- 
liam Legrand. He was of an ancient Huguenot family, and had 
once been wealthy; but a series of misfortunes had reduced 
him to want. To avoid the mortification consequent upon his 
disasters, he left New Orleans, the city of his forefathers, and 
took up his residence at Sullivan’s Island, near Charleston, 
South Carolina. 

This island is a very singular one. It consists of little else 
than the sea sand, and is about three miles long. Its breadth 
at no point exceeds a quarter of a mile. It is separated from 
the mainland by a scarcely perceptible creek, oozing its way 
through a wilderness of reeds and slime, a favorite resort of 
the marsh-hen. The vegetation, as might be supposed, is scant, 
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or at least dwarfish. No trees of any magnitude are to be seen. 
Near the western extremity, where Fort Moultrie stands, and 
where are some miserable frame buildings. tenanted, during 
summer, by the fugitives from Charleston dust and fever, may 
be found, indeed, the bristly palmetto: but the whole island, 
with the exception of this western point. and a line of hard. 
white beach on the seacoast, is covered with a dense under- 
srowth of the sweet N so much prized by the horticul- 
turists of England. The shrub here often attains the height of 
ffteen or twenty feet, and forms an almost impenetrable 
copice, burthening the air with its fragrance. 

In the inmost recesses of this copice, not far from the east- 
em or more remote end of the island. Legrand had built him- 
self a small hut, which he occupied when I frst, by mere acci- 
dent, made his acquaintance. This soon ripened into friend- 
ship—tor there was much in the recluse to excite interest and 
esteem. I found him well educated. with unusual powers of 
mind, but infected with misanthropy, and subject to perverse 
moods of alternate enthusiasm and melancholy. He had with 
him many books, but rarely employed them. His chief amuse- 
ments were gunning and fishing. or sauntering along the beach 
and through the myttles, in quest of shells or entomological 
specimens—his collection of the latter might have been envied 
by a Swammer-damm. In these excursions he was usually 
accompanied by an old negro, called Jupiter. who had been 
manumitted before the reverses of the family, but who could 
be induced. neither by threats nor by promises, to abandon 
what he considered his right of attendance upon the footsteps 
of his young “Massa Will.” It is not improbable that the rela- 
tives of Legrand, conceiving him to be somewhat unsettled in 
intellect, had contrived to instil this obstinacy into Jupiter, 
with a view to the supervision and guardianship of the wan- 
derer. 

The winters in the latitude of Sullivan’s Island are seldom 
very severe, and in the fall of the year it is a rare event indeed 
when a fire is considered necessary. About the middle of 
October, 1S—, there occurred, howev er, a day of remarkable 
chilliness. Just before sunset I scrambled my way through the 
ev engreens to the hut of my friend, whom I had not visited for 
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several weeks—my residence being, at that time, in Charleston, 
a distance of nine miles frorn the Island, while the facilities of 
passage and re-passage were very far behind those of the pres- 
ent day. Upon reaching the hut I rapped, as was my custom. 
and getting no reply, sought £ for the key where I knew it wes 
peietiod, unlocked the door and went in. A fine fre was blazing 
upon the hearth. It was a novelty, and by no means an ungrate- 
ful one. I threw off an overcoat, took an arm chair by the 
crackling logs, and awaited patiently the arrival of my hosts. 

Soon pe dark they arrived, and gave me a most cordial 
welcome. Jupiter, grinning from ear to ear. bustled about to 
prepare some marsh-hens for supper. Legrand was in one of 
his fits—how else shal] I term them?—of enthusiasm. He had 
found an unknown bivalve, forming 2 new genus, and, more 
than this, he had hunted down and secured, with Jupiter's 
assistance, a scarabaeus which he believed to be totally new. 
but in respect to which he wished to have my opinion on the 
morrow. 

“And why not tonight?” I asked, rubbing my hands over the 
blaze, and wishing the whole tribe of scarabaci at the devil. 

“Ah, if I had only known you were here!” said Legrand, “but 
it's so long since I saw you; and how could I foresee that you 
would pay me a visit this very night of all others? As I was 
coming home I met Lieutenant G——., from the fort. and. very 
foolishly, I lent him the bug; so it will be impossible for you 
to see it atil moming. Stay here tonight, and I will send Jup 
down for it at sunrise. It is the loveliest thing in creation!” 

“What?—sunrise?” 

“Nonsense! no!—the bug. It is of a brilliant gold color—about 
the size of a large hickory- nut—with two jet - black s spots near 
one extremity of the back. and another, somewhat longer. at 
the other. The antennae are— 

“Dey ain't no tin in him. Massa Will, I keep a tellin’ on you” 
here interrupted Jupiter: “de bug is 2 goole-bug. s 
bit of him. inside and all, sep him wing—never feel half so 
hebby a bug in my life.” 

“Well. suppose it is. Jup.” replied Legrand, somewhat more 
earnestly, is seemed to me, than the case demanded, “is that 
any reason for your letting the birds bum? The color —here 
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he turned to me—‘is really almost 
enough to warrant Jupiter's idea. You 
never saw a more brilliant metallic 
luster than the scales emit—but of this 
you cannot judge till tomorrow. In 
the meantime I can give you some 
idea of the shape.” Saying this, he 
seated himself at a small table, on 
which were a pen and ink, but no 
paper. He looked for some in a draw- 
er, but found none. 

“Never mind,” said he at length, “this will answer”; and he 
drew from his waistcoat pocket a scrap of what I took to be 
very dirty foolscap, and made upon it a rough drawing with 
the pen. While he did this, I retained my seat by the fire, for 
I was still chilly. When the design was complete, he handed 
it to me without rising. As I received it, a loud growl was 
heard, succeeded by a scratching at the door. Jupiter opened 
it, and a large Newfoundland, belonging to Legrand, rushed 
in, leaped upon my shoulders, and loaded me with caresses; 
for I had shown him much attention during previous visits. 
When his gambols were over, I looked at the paper, and, to 
speak the truth, found myself not a little puzzled at what my 
friend had depicted. 

“Well!” I said, after contemplating it for some minutes, “this 
is a strange scarabaeus, I must confess: new to me: never saw 
anything like it before—unless it was a skull, or a death’s-head 
—which it more nearly resembles than 
anything else that has come under my 
observation.” 

“A death’s-head!” echoed Legrand— 
“Oh—yes—well, it has something of 
that appearance upon paper, no 
doubt. The two upper black spots 
look like eyes, eh? and the longer one 
at the bottom like a mouth—ang then 
the shape of the whole is oval.” 

“Perhaps so,” said I; but, Legrand, 
I fear you are no artist. I must wait 
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until I see the beetle itself, if I am to form any idea of its per- 
sonal appearance.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said he, a little nettled. “I draw toler- 
ably—should do it at least—have had good masters, and flatter 
myself that I am not quite a blockhead.” 

“But, my dear fellow, you are joking, then,” said I, “this is 
a very passable skull—indeed, I may say that it is a very excel- 
lent skull, according to the vulgar notions about such speci- 
mens of physiology—and your scarabaeus must be the queerest 
scarabaeus in the world if it resembles it. Why, we may get 
up a very thrilling bit of superstition upon this hint. I presume 
you will call the bug Scarabaeus caput hominis, or something 
of that kind—there are many similar titles in the Natural His- 
tories. But where are the antennae you spoke of?” 

“The antennae!” said Legrand, who seemed to be getting 
unaccountably warm upon the subject; “I am sure you must 
see the antennae. I made them as distinct as they are in the 
original insect, and I presume that is sufficient.” 

“Well, well,” I said, “perhaps you have—still I don’t see 
them”; and I handed him the paper without additional re- 
mark, not wishing to ruffle his temper; but I was much sur- 
prised at the turn affairs had taken; his ill humor puzzled me— 
and, as for the drawing of the beetle, there were positively 
no antennae visible, and the whole did bear a very close re- 
semblance to the ordinary cuts of a death’s-head. 

He received the paper very peevishly, and was about to 
crumple it, apparently to throw it in the fire, when a casual 
glance at the design seemed suddenly to rivet his attention. 
In an instant his face grew violently red—in another as exces- 
sively pale. For some minutes he continued to scrutinize the 
drawing minutely where he sat. At length he arose, took a 
candle from the table, and proceeded to seat himself upon a 
sea-chest in the farthest corner of the room. Here again he 
made an anxious examination of the paper; turning it in all 
directions. He said nothing, however, and his conduct greatly 
astonished me; yet I thought it prudent not to exacerbate the 
growing moodiness of his temper by any comment. Presently 
he took from his coat pocket a wallet, placed the paper care- 
fully in it, and deposited both in a writing desk, which he 
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locked. He now grew more composed in his demeanor; but 
his original air of enthusiasm had quite disappeared. Yet he 
seemed not so much sulky as abstracted. As the evening wore 
away he become more and more absorbed in reverie, from 
which no sallies of mine could arouse him. It had been my 
intention to pass the night at the hut, as I had frequently done 
before, but, seeing my host in this mood, I deemed it proper 
to take leave. He did not press me to remain, but, as I departed, 
he.shook my hand with even more than his usual cordiality. 

It was about a month after this (and during the interval 
I had seen nothing of Legrand) when I received a visit, at 
Charleston, from his man, Jupiter. I had never seen the good 
old negro look so dispirited, and I feared that some serious 
disaster had befallen my friend. 

“Well, Jup,” said I, “what is the matter now?—how is your 
master?” 

“Why, to speak de troof, massa, him not so berry well as 
mought be.” 

“Not well! I am truly sorry to hear it. What does he complain 
of?” 

“Dar! dat’s it—him nebber plain of notin—but him berry 
sick for all dat.” 

“Very sick, Jupiter_—why didn’t you say so at once? Is he 
confined to bed?” 

“No, dat he ain’t!—he ain't ‘find’d nowhar—dat’s just whar 
de shoe pinch—my mind is got to be berry hebby bout poor 
Massa Will.” 

“Jupiter, I should like to understand what it is you are talking 
about. You say your master is sick. Hasn't he told you what ails 
him?” 

“Why, massa, ’tain’t worf while for me to git mad bout de 
matter—Massa Will say noffin at all aint de matter wid him— 
but den what make him go about looking dis here way, wid 
he head down and he soldiers up, and as white as a gose? And 
den he keep a syphon all de time—” 

“Keeps a what, Jupiter?” 

“Keeps a syphon wid de figgurs on de slate—de queerest 
figgurs I ebber did see. Ise gittin’ to be skeered, I tell you. Hab 
for to keep mighty tight eye pon him ‘noovers. Todder day 
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he gib me slip ‘fore de sun up and was gone de whole ob de 
blessed day. I had a big stick ready cut for to gib him d d 
good beating when he did come—but Ise sich a fool dat I 
hadn't de heart arter all—he look so berry poorly.” 

“Eh?—what?—ah yes!—upon the whole I think you had 
better not be too severe with the poor fellow—don't flog him, 
Jupiter—he can't very well stand it—but can you form no idea 
of what has occasioned this illness, or rather this change of 
conduct? Has anything unpleasant happened since I saw you?” 

“No massa, dey aint bin noffin onpleasant since den—'twas 
fore den I'm feared—'twas de berry day you was dare.” 

“How? what do you mean?” 

“Why, massa, I mean de bug—dare now.” 

“The what?” 

“De bug—I'm berry sartain dat Massa Will bin bit somewhere 
bout de head by dat goole bug.” 

“And what cause have you, Jupiter, for such a supposition?” 

“Claws enuff, massa, and mouff, too. I neber did see such a 
d—d bug—he kick and he bite ebery ting what cum near 
him. Massa Will cotch him fuss, but had for to let him go ‘gin 
mighty quick, I tell you—den was de time he must ha’ got de 
bite. I didn’t like de look ob de bug mouff, myself, nohow, 
so I wouldn't take hold ob him wid my finger, but I cotch him 
wid a piece ob paper I found. I rap him up in de paper and 
stuff piece ob it in he mouff—dat was de way.” 

“And you think, then, that your master was really bitten by 
the beetle, and that the bite made him sick?” 

“I don’t tink noffin about it—I nose it. What make him dream 
‘bout de goole so much, if ’tain’t cause he bit by de goole bug? 
Ise heard “bout dem goole bugs ’fore dis.” 

“But how do you know he dreams about gold?” 

“How I know? why cause he talk about it in he sleep—dat's 
how I nose.” 

“Well, Jup, perhaps you are right; but to what fortunate cir- 
cumstance am I to attribute the honor of a visit from you 
today?” 

“What de matter, massa?” 

“Did you bring any message from Mr. Legrand?” 
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“No, massa, I bring dis here ‘pissel”; and here Jupiter handed 
me a note which ran thus: 


“My DEAR—— 

“Why have I not seen you for so long a time? I hope you have 
not been so foolish as to take offense, at any little brusquerie of 
mine; but no, that is improbable. 

“Since I saw you I have had great cause for anxiety. I have 
something to tell you, yet scarcely know how to tell it, or 
whether I should tell it at all. 

“I have not been quite well for some days past, and poor old 
Jup annoys me, almost beyond endurance, by his well-meant 
attentions. Would you believe it?—he had prepared a huge stick, 
the other day, with which to chastise me for giving him the slip, 
and spending the day, solus, among the hills on the mainland. 
I verily believe that my ill looks alone saved me a flogging. 

“I have made no addition to my cabinet since we met. 

“If you can, in any way, make it convenient, come over with 
Jupiter. Do come. I wish to see you tonight, upon business of 
importance. I assure you that it is of the highest importance. 

“Ever yours, 
“WILLIAM LEGRAND.” 


There was something in the tone of this note which gave 
me great uneasiness. Its whole style differed materially from 
that of Legrand. What could he be dreaming of? What new 
crotchet possessed his excitable brain? What “business of the 
highest importance” could he possibly have to transact? Jupi- 
ters account of him boded no good. I dreaded lest the con- 
tinued pressure of misfortune had, at length, fairly unsettled 
the reason of my friend. Without a moment's hesitation, there- 
fore, I prepared to accompany the negro. 

Upon reaching the wharf, I noticed a scythe and three 
spades, all apparently new, lying in the bottom of the boat in 
which we were to embark. 

“What is the meaning of all this, Jup?” I inquired. 

“Him syfe, massa, and spade.” 

“Very true; but what are they doing here?” 

“Him de syfe and de spade what Massa Will sis ‘pon my 
buying for him in de town, and de debbil’s own lot of money 
I had to gib for em.” 

“But what, in the name of all that is mysterious, is your 
‘Massa Will’ going to do with scythes and spades?” 

“Dat’s more dan I know, and debbil take me if I don’t b'lieve 
tis more dan he know, too. But it’s all cum ob de bug.” 
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Finding that no satisfaction was to be obtained of Jupiter, 
whose whole intellect seemed to be absorbed by “de bug,” I 
now stepped into the boat and made sail. With a fair and strong 
breeze we soon ran into the little cove to the northward of 
Fort Moultrie, and a walk of some two miles brought us to 
the hut. It was about three in the afternoon when we arrived. 
Legrand had been awaiting us in eager expectation. He grasped 
my hand with a nervous empressement which alarmed me and 
strengthened the suspicions already entertained. His counte- 
nance was pale even to ghastliness, and his deep-set eyes glared 
with unnatural luster. After some inquiries respecting his 
health, I asked him, not knowing what better to say, if he 
had yet obtained the scarabaeus from Lieutenant G 

“Oh, yes,” he replied, coloring violently, “I got it from him 
the next morning. Nothing should tempt me to part with that 
scarabaeus. Do you know that Jupiter is quite right about it?” 

“In what way?” I asked, with a sad foreboding at heart. 

“In supposing it to be a bug of real gold.” He said this with an 
air of profound seriousness, and I felt inexpressibly shocked. 

“This bug is to make my fortune,” he continued, with a 
trimphant smile, “to reinstate me in my family possessions. Is 
it any wonder, then, that I prize it? Since Fortune has thought 
fit to bestow it upon me, I have only to use it properly and I 
shall arrive at the gold of which it is the index. Jupiter, bring 
me that scarabaeus!” 

“What! de bug, massa! I'd rubber not go fer trubble dat bug— 
you mus git him for your own self.” Hereupon Legrand arose, 
with a grave and stately air, and brought me the beetle from 
a glass case in which it was enclosed. It was a beautiful 
scarabaeus, and, at that time, unknown to naturalists—of course 
a great prize in a scientific point of view. There were two round 
black spots near one extremity of the back, and a long one 
near the other. The scales were exceedingly hard and glossy, 
with all the appearance of burnished gold. The weight of the 
insect was very remarkable, and, taking all things into con- 
sideration, I could hardly blame Jupiter for this opinion re- 
specting it; but what to make of Legrand’s agreement with 
that opinion, I could not, for the life of me, tell. 

“I sent for you,” said he, in a grandiloquent tone, when I had 
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completed my examination of the beetle, “I sent for you, that 
I might have your counsel and assistance in furthering the 
views of Fate and of the bug—” 

“My dear Legrand,” I cried, interrupting him, “you are cer- 
tainly unwell, and had better use some little precautions. You 
shall go to bed, and I will remain with you a few days, until 
you get over this. You are feverish and—" 

“Feel my pulse,” said he. 

I felt it, and, to say the truth, found not the slightest indica- 
tion of fever. 

“But you may be ill and yet have no fever. Allow me this 
once to prescribe for you. In the first place, go to bed. In the 
next—" 

“You are mistaken,” he interposed, “I am as well as I can 
expect to be under the excitement which I suffer. If you really 
wish me well, you will relieve this excitement.” 

“And how is this to be done?” 

“Very easily. Jupiter and myself are going upon an expedition 
into the hills, upon the mainland, and, in this expedition, we 
shall need the aid of some person in whom we can confide. 
You are the only one we can trust. Whether we succeed or 
fail, the excitement which you now perceive in me will be 
equally allayed.” 

“I am anxious to oblige you in any way, I replied; “but do 
you mean to say that this infernal beetle has any connection 
with your expedition into the hills?” 

“It has.” 

“Then, Legrand, I can become a party to no such absurd 
proceeding.” 

“I am sorry—very sorry—for we shall have to try it by our- 
selves.” 

“Try it by yourselves! The man is surely mad!—but stay! how 
long do you propose to be absent?” 

“Probably all night. We shall start immediately, and be back, 
at all events, by sunrise.” 

“And will you promise me, upon your honor, that when this 
freak of yours is over, and the bug business (good God!) 
settled to your satisfaction, you will then return home and 
follow my advice implicitly, as that of your physician?” 


“Yes; I promise; and now let us be off, for we have no time to 
lose.” : 

With a heavy heart I accompanied my friend. We started 
about four o’clock—Legrand, Jupiter, the dog, and myself. 
Jupiter had with him the scythe and spades—the whole of 
which he insisted upon carrying—more through fear, it seemed 
to me, of trusting either of the implements within reach of his 
master, than from any excess of industry or complaisance. His 
demeanor was dogged in the extreme, and “dat d d bug” 
were the sole words which escaped his lips during the journey. 
For my own part, I had charge of a couple of dark lanterns, 
while Legrand contented himself with the scarabaeus, which 
he carried attached to the end of a bit of whipcord; twirling it 
to and fro, with the air of a conjurer, as he went. When I ob- 
served this last, plain evidence of my friend’s aberration of 
mind, I could scarcely refrain from tears. I thought it best, 
however, to humor his fancy, at least for the present, or until 
I could adopt some more energetic measures with a chance 
of success. In the meantime I endeavored, but all in vain, to 
sound him in regard to the object of the expedition. Having 
succeeded in inducing me to accompany him, he seemed un- 
willing to hold conversation upon any topic of minor impor- 
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tance, and to all my questions vouchsafed no other reply than 
“we shall see!” 

We crossed the creek at the head of the island by means of 
a skiff, and, ascending the high grounds on the shore of the 
mainland, proceeded in a northwesterly direction, through a 
tract of the country excessively wild and desolate, where no 
trace of a human footstep was to be seen. Legrand led the 
way with decision; pausing only for an instant, here and there, 
to consult what appeared to be certain landmarks of his own 
contrivance upon a former occasion. 

In this manner we journeyed for about two hours, and the 
sun was just setting when we entered a region infinitely more 
dreary than any yet seen. It was a species of tableland, near 
the summit of an almost inaccessible hill, densely wooded 
from base to pinnacle, and interspersed with huge crags that 
appeared to lie loosely upon the soil, and in many cases were 
prevented from precipitating themselves into the valleys below, 
merely by the support of the trees against which they reclined. 
Deep ravines, in various directions, gave an air of still sterner 
solemnity to the scene. 

The natural platform to which we had clambered was thick- 
ly overgrown with brambles, through which we soon dis- 
covered that it would have been impossible to force our way 
but for the scythe; and Jupiter, by direction of his master, 
proceeded to clear for us a path to the foot of an enormously 
tall tulip-tree, which stood, with some eight or ten oaks, upon 
the level, and far surpassed them all, and all other trees which 
I had then ever seen, in the beauty of its foliage and form, 
in the wide spread of its branches, and in the general majesty 
of its appearance. When we reached this tree, Legrand turned 
to Jupiter, and asked him if he thought he could climb it. The 
old man seemed a little staggered by the question, and for 
some moments made no reply. At length he approached the 
huge trunk, walked slowly around it, and examined it with 
minute attention. When he had completed his scrutiny, he 
merely said, 

“Yes, massa, Jup climb any tree he ebber see in he life.” 
“Then up with you as soon as possible, for it will soon be too 
dark to see what we are about.” 
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“How far mus go up, massa?” inquired Jupiter. 

“Get up the main trunk first, and then I will tell you which 
way to go—and here—stop! take this beetle with you.” 

“De bug, Massa Will!—de goole bug!” cried the negro, draw- 
ing back in dismay—‘“what for mus’ tote de bug way up de 
tree? —d n if I do!” 

“If you are afraid, Jup, a great big negro like you, to take hold 
of a harmless little dead beetle, why you can carry it up by 
this string—but, if you do not take it up with you in some way, 
I shall be under the necessity of breaking your head with this 
shovel.” 

“What de matter now, massa?” said Jup, evidently shamed 
into compliance; “always want for to raise fuss wid ole nigger. 
Was only funnin anyhow. Me feered de bug!—what I keer for 
de bug!” Here he took cautiously hold of the extreme end of 
the string, and, maintaining the insect as far from his person 
as circumstances would permit, prepared to ascend the tree. 

In youth, the tulip-tree, or Liriodendron tulipifera, the most 
magnificent of American foresters, has a trunk peculiarly 
smooth, and often rises to a great height without lateral 
branches; but, in its riper age, the bark becomes gnarled and 
uneven, while many short limbs make their appearance on the 
stem. Thus the difficulty of ascension, in the present case, lay 
more in semblance than in reality. Embracing the huge cyl- 
inder, as closely as possible, with his arms and knees, seizing 
with his hands some projections, and resting his naked toes 
upon others, Jupiter, after one or two narrow escapes from 
falling, at length wriggled himself into the first great fork, and 
seemed to consider the whole business as virtually accom- 
plished. The risk of the achievement was, in fact, now over, 
although the climber was some sixty or seventy feet from 
the ground. 

“Which way mus’ go now, Massa Will?” he asked. 

“Keep up the largest branch—the one on this side,” said 
Legrand. The negro obeyed him promptly, and apparently 
with but little trouble; ascending higher and higher, until no 
glimpse of his squat figure could be obtained through the 
dense foliage which enveloped it. Presently his voice was 
heard in a sort of halloo. 
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“How much fudder is got for go?” 

“How high up are you?” asked Legrand. 

“Ebber so fur,” replied the negro; “can see de sky fru de top 
ob de tree.” 

“Never mind the sky, but attend to what I say. Look down the 
trunk and count the limbs below you on this side. How many 
limbs have you passed?” 

“One, two, tree, four, fibe—I done pass fibe big limbs, massa, 
‘pon dis side.” 

“Then go one limb higher.” 

In a few minutes the voice was heard again, announcing that 
the seventh limb was attained. 

“Now, Jup,” cried Legrand, evidently much excited, “I want 
you to work your way out upon that limb as far as you can. 
If you see anything strange, let me know.” 

By this time what little doubt I might have entertained of 
my poor friend’s insanity, was put finally at rest. I had no alter- 
native but to conclude him stricken with lunacy, and ‘I became 
seriously anxious about getting him home. 

While I was pondering upon what was best to be done, 
Jupiters voice was again heard. 

“Mos feerd for to ventur ‘pon dis limb berry far—'tis dead 
limb putty much all de way.” 

“Did you say it was a dead limb, Jupiter?” cried Legrand in a 
quavering voice. 

“Yes, massa, him dead as de door-nail—done up for sartain— 
done departed dis here life.” 

“What in the name of heaven shall I do?” asked Legrand, 
seemingly in the greatest distress. 

“Do!” said I, glad of an opportunity to interpose a word, 
“Why, come home and go to bed. Come now! that’s a fine 
fellow. It’s getting late, and besides, you remember your 
promise.” 

“Jupiter,” cried he, without heeding me in the least, “do you 
hear me?” 

“Yes, Massa Will, hear you ebber so plain.” 

“Try the wood with your knife, and see if it is very rotten.” 

“Him rotten, massa, sure nuff,” replied the negro in a few 
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moments, “but not so berry rotten as mought be. Mought ventur 
out leetle way ‘pon de limb by myself, dat’s true.” 

“By yourself!—what do you mean?” 

“Why, I mean de bug. "Tis berry hebby bug. Spose I drop him 
down fuss, and den de limb won't break wid just de weight ob 
one nigger.” 

“You infernal scoundrel!” cried Legrand, apparently much 
relieved, “what do you mean by telling me such nonsense as 
that? As sure as you let that beetle fall TIl break your neck. 
Look here, Jupiter! do you hear me?” 

“Yes, massa, needn't hollo at poor nigger dat style.” 

“Well! now listen!—if you will venture out on the limb as far 
as you think safe, and not let go the beetle, TIl make you a 
present of a silver dollar as soon as you get down.” 

“I'm gwine, Massa Will—deed I is,” replied the negro very 
promptly—‘mos’ out to the eend now.” 

“Out to the end!” here fairly screamed Legrand. “Do you say 
you are out to the end of that limb?” 

“Soon be to de eend, massa—o-o-o-0-oh! Lor-gol-a-marcy! 
what is dis here ‘pon de tree?” 

“Well!” cried Legrand, highly delighted. “What is it?” 

“Why ’tain’t noffin but a skull—somebody bin lef him head 
up de tree, and de crows gone gobble ebery bit ob de meat off.” 
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“A skull, you say!—very well!—how is it fastened to the limb? 
—what holds it on?” 

“Sure nuff, massa; mus’ look. Why dis berry curous sarcum- 
stance, pon my word—dar’s a great big nail in de skull, what 
fastens ob it on to de tree.” 

“Well, now, Jupiter, do exactly as I tell you—do you hear?” 

“Yes, massa. 

“Pay attention, then!—find the left eye of the skull.” 

“Hum! hoo! dat’s good! why dar aint no eye lef at all.” 

“Curse your stupidity! do you know your right hand from your 
left?” 

“Yes, I nose dat—nose all about dat—'tis my lef hand what I 
chops de wood wid.” 

“To be sure! you are left-handed; and your left eye is on the 
same side as your left hand. Now, I suppose, you can find the 
left eye of the skull, or the place where the left eye has been. 
Have you found it?” 

Here was a long pause. At length the negro asked, 

“Is de lef eye of de skull ‘pon de same side as de lef’ hand of 
de skull, too?—cause de skull ain’t got not a bit ob a hand at 
all—nebber mind! I got de lef eye now—here de lef eye! 
what mus do wid it?” 

“Let the beetle drop through it, as far as the string will reach 
—but be careful and not let go your hold of the string.” 

“All dat done, Massa Will; mighty easy ting for to put de bug 
fru de hole—look out for him dar below!” 

During this colloquy no portion of Jupiter’ s person could be 
seen; but the beetle, which he had suffered to descend, was 
now visible at the end of the string, and glistened, like a globe 
of burnished gold, in the last rays of the setting sun, some of 
which still faintly illumined the eminence upon which we stood. 
The scarabaeus hung quite clear of any branches, and, if al- 
lowed to fall, would have fallen at our feet. Legrand imme- 
diately took the scythe, and cleared with it a circular space, 
three or four yards in diameter, just beneath the insect, and, 
having accomplished this, ordered Jupiter to let go the string 
and come down from the tree. 

Driving a peg, with great nicety, into the ground, at the 
precise spot where the beetle fell, my friend now produced from 
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his pocket a tape-measure. Fastening one end of this at that 
point of the trunk of the tree which was nearest the peg, he 
unrolled it till it reached the peg, and thence farther unrolled 
it, in the direction already established by the two points of the 
tree and the peg, for the distance of fifty feet—Jupiter clearing 
away the brambles with the scythe. At the spot thus attained 
a second peg was driven, and about this, as a center, a rude 
circle, about four feet in diameter, described. Taking now a 
spade himself, and giving one to Jupiter and one to me, Legrand 
begged us to set about digging as quickly as possible. 

To speak the truth, I had no especial relish for such amuse- 
ment at any time, and, at that particular moment, would most 
willingly have declined it; for the night was coming on, and 
I felt much fatigued with the exercise already taken; but I saw 
no mode of escape, and was fearful of disturbing my poor 
friend’s equanimity by a refusal. Could I have depended, indeed, 
upon Jupiter's aid, I would have had no hesitation in attempting 
to get the lunatic home by force; but I was too well assured of 
the old negro’s disposition, to hope that he would assist me, 
under any circumstances, in a personal contest with his master. 
I made no doubt that the latter had been infected with some of 
the innumerable Southern superstitions about money buried, 
and that his phantasy had received confirmation by the finding 
of the scarabaeus, or, perhaps, by Jupiters obstinacy in main- 
taining it to be “a bug of real gold.” A mind disposed to lunacy 
would readily be led away by such suggestions—especially if 
chiming in with favorite preconceived ideas—and then I called 
to mind the poor fellows speech about the beetle’s being 
“the index of his fortune.” Upon the whole, I was sadly vexed 
and puzzled, but, at length, I concluded to make a virtue of 
necessity—to dig with a good will, and thus the sooner to con- 
vince the visionary, by ocular demonstration, of the fallacy of 
the opinions he entertained. 

The lanterns having been lit, we all fell to work with a zeal 
worthy a more rational cause; and, as the glare fell upon our 
persons and implements, I could not help thinking how pic- 
turesque a group we composed, and how strange and suspicious 
our labors must have appeared to any interloper who, by 
chance, might have stumbled upon our whereabouts. 
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We dug very steadily for two hours. Little was said; and our 
chief embarrassment lay in the yelpings of the dog, who took 
exceeding interest in our proceedings. He, at length, became so 
obstreperous that we grew fearful of his giving the alarm to 
some stragglers in the vicinity—or, rather, this was the appre- 
hension of Legrand—for myself, I should have rejoiced at any 
interruption which might have enabled me to get the wanderer 
home. The noise was, at length, very effectually silenced by 
Jupiter, who, getting out of the hole with a dogged air of delib- 
eration, tied the brutes mouth up with one of his suspenders, 
and then returned, with a grave chuckle, to his task. 

When the time mentioned had expired, we had reached a 
depth of five feet, and yet no signs of any treasure became 
manifest. A general pause ensued, and I began to hope that the 
farce was at an end. Legrand, however, although evidently much 
disconcerted, wiped his brow thoughtfully and recommenced. 
We had excavated the entire circle of four feet diameter, and 
now we slightly enlarged the limit, and went to the farther depth 
of two feet. Still nothing appeared. The gold-seeker, whom I 
sincerely pitied, at length clambered from the pit, with the 
bitterest disappointment imprinted upon every feature, and pro- 
ceeded, slowly and reluctantly, to put on his coat, which he had 
thrown off at the beginning of his labor. In the meantime I made 
no remark. Jupiter, at a signal from his master, began to gather 
up his tools. This done, and the dog having been unmuzzled, 
we turned in profound silence towards home. 

We had taken perhaps a dozen steps in this direction, when, 
with a loud oath, Legrand strode up to Jupiter and seized him 
by the collar. The astonished negro opened his eyes and mouth 
to the fullest extent, let fall the spades, and fell upon his knees. 

“You scoundrel,” said Legrand, hissing out the syllables from 
between his clenched teeth—“you infernal black villain!— 
speak, I tell you—answer me this instant, without prevarica- 
tion!—which—which is your left eye?” 

“Oh, my golly, Massa Will! ain't dis here my lef’ eye for sar- 
tain?” roared the terrified Jupiter, placing his hand upon his 
right organ of vision, and holding it there with a desperate per- 
tinacity, as if in immediate dread of his masters attempt at a 
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“I thought so!—I knew it!—hurrah!” vociferated Legrand, let- 
ting the negro go, and executing a series of curvets and caracols, 
much to the astonishment of his valet, who, arising from his 
knees, looked, mutely, from his master to myself, and then from 
myself to his master. 

“Come! we must go back,” said the latter, “the game’s not up 
yet; and he again led the way to the tulip-tree. 

“Jupiter,” said he, when we reached its foot, “come here! Was 
the skull nailed to the limb with the face outward, or with the 
face to the limb?” 

“De face was out, massa, so dat de crows could get at de eyes 
good, widout any trouble.” 

“Well, then, was it this eye or that through which you let the 
beetle fall?’—here Legrand touched each of Jupiter's eyes. 

“Twas dis eye, massa—de lef eye—jis as you tell me,” and 
here it was his right eye that the negro indicated. 

“That will do—we must try again.” 

Here my friend, about whose madness I now saw, or fancied 
that I saw, certain indications of method, removed the peg 
which marked the spot where the beetle fell, to a spot about 
three inches to the westward 
of its former position. Taking, 
now, the tape-measure from 
the nearest point of the trunk 
to the peg, as before, and con- 
tinuing the extension in a 
straight line to the distance of 
fifty feet, a spot was indicated, 
removed, by several yards, 
from the point at which we 
had been digging. 

Around the new position a 
circle, somewhat larger than in 
the former instance, was now 
described, and we again set to 
work with the spades. I was , == 
dreadfully weary, but scarcely Zo eg A 
understanding what had occa- = 
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sioned the change in my thoughts, I felt no longer any great 
aversion from the labor imposed. I had become most unaccount- 
ably interested—nay, even excited. Perhaps there was something, 
amid all the extravagant demeanor of Legrand—some air of fore- 
thought, or of deliberation, which impressed me. I dug eagerly, 
and now and then caught myself actually looking, with some- 
thing that very much resembled expectation, for the fancied 
treasure, the vision of which had demented my unfortunate 
companion. At a period when such vagaries of thought most 
fully possessed me, and when we had been at work perhaps an 
hour and a half, we were again interrupted by the violent howl- 
ings of the dog. His uneasiness, in the first instance, had been, 
evidently, but the result of playfulness or caprice, but he now 
assumed a bitter and serious tone. Upon Jupiter's again attempt- 
ing to muzzle him, he made furious resistance, and leaping into 
the hole, tore up the mould frantically with his claws. In a few 
seconds he had uncovered a mass of human bones, forming two 
complete skeletons, intermingled with several buttons of metal, 
and what appeared to be the dust of decayed woolen. One or 
two strokes of a spade upturned the blade of a large Spanish 
knife, and, as we dug farther, three or four loose pieces of gold 
and silver coin came to light. 

At sight of these the joy of Jupiter could scarcely be re- 
strained, but the countenance of his master wore an air of ex- 
treme disappointment. He urged us, however, to continue our 
exertions, and the words were hardly uttered when I stumbled 
and fell forward, having caught the toe of my boot in a large 
ring of iron that lay half buried in the loose earth. 

We now worked in earnest, and never did I pass ten minutes 
of more intense excitement. During this interval we had fairly 
unearthed an oblong chest of wood, which, from its perfect pres- 
ervation, and wonderful hardness, had plainly been subjected to 
some mineralizing process—perhaps that of the bichloride of 
mercury. This box was three feet and a half long, three feet 
broad, and two and a half feet deep. It was firmly secured by 
bands of wrought iron, riveted, and forming a kind of trellis- 
work over the whole. On each side of the chest, near the top, 
were three rings of iron—six in all—by means of which a firm 
hold could be obtained by six persons. Our utmost united en- 
deavors served only to disturb the coffer very slightly in its bed. 
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We at once saw the impossibility of removing so great a weight. 
Luckily, the sole fastenings of the lid consisted of two sliding 
bolts. These we drew back—trembling and panting with anx- 
iety. In an instant, a treasure of incalculable value lay gleaming 
before us. As the rays of the lanterns fell within the pit, there 
flashed upwards, from a confused heap of gold and of jewels, a 
glow and a glare that absolutely dazzled our eyes. 

I shall not pretend to describe the feelings with which I 
gazed. Amazement was, of course, predominant. Legrand ap- 
peared exhausted with excitement, and spoke very few words. 
Jupiter's countenance wore, for some minutes, as deadly a pallor 
as it is possible, in the nature of things, for any negro’s visage to 
assume. He seemed stupefied—thunderstricken. Presently he 
fell upon his knees in the pit, and, burying his naked arms up 
to the elbows in gold, let them there remain, as if enjoying the 
luxury of a bath. At length, with a deep sigh, he exclaimed, as 
if in a soliloquy, 

“And dis all cum ob de goole bug! de putty goole bug! de 
poor little goole bug, what I bossed in dat sabage kind ob 
style! Ain't you shamed ob yourself, nigger?—answer me dat!” 

It became necessary, at last, that I should arouse both master 
and valet to the expediency of removing the treasure. It was 
growing late, and it behooved us to make exertion, that we 
might get everything housed before daylight. It was difficult to 
say what should be done; and much time was spent in delibera- 
tion—so confused were the ideas of all. We, finally, lightened 
the box by removing two thirds of its contents, when we were 
enabled, with some trouble, to raise it from the hole. The articles 
taken out were deposited among the brambles, and the dog left 
to guard them, with strict orders from Jupiter neither, upon any 
pretense, to stir from the spot, nor to open his mouth until our 
return. We then hurriedly made for home with the chest; reach- 
ing the hut in safety, but after excessive toil, at one o'clock in 
the morning. Worn out as we were, it was not in human nature 
to do more just then. We rested until two, and had supper; 
starting for the hills immediately afterwards, armed with three 
stout sacks, which, by good luck, were upon the premises. A 
little before four we arrived at the pit, divided the remainder 
of the booty, as equally as might be, among us, and, leaving the 
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holes unfilled, again set out for the hut, at which, for the second 
time, we deposited our golden burthens, just as the first streaks 
of the dawn gleamed from over the tree-tops in the East. 

We were now thoroughly broken down; but the intense excite- 
ment of the time denied us repose. After an unquiet slumber of 
some three or four hours’ duration, we arose, as if by pre-con- 
cert, to make examination of our treasure. 

The chest had been full to the brim, and we spent the whole 
day, and the greater part of the next night, in a scrutiny of its 
contents. There had been nothing like order or arrangement. 
Everything had been heaped in promiscuously. Having assorted 
all with care, we found ourselves possessed of even vaster 
wealth than we had at first supposed. In coin there was rather 
more than four hundred and fifty thousand dollars—estimating 
the value of the pieces, as accurately as we could, by the tables 
of the period. There was not a particle of silver. All was gold of 
antique date and of great variety—French, Spanish, and Ger- 
man money, with a few English guineas, and some counters, of 
which we had never seen specimens before. There were several 
very large and heavy coins, so worn that we could make noth- 
ing of their inscriptions. There was no American money. The 
value of the jewels we found more difficulty in estimating. 
There were diamonds—some of them exceedingly large and 
fine—a hundred and ten in all, and not one of them small; eight- 
een rubies of remarkable brilliancy—three hundred and ten 
emeralds, all very beautiful; and twenty-one sapphires, with an 
opal. These stones had all been broken from their settings and 
thrown loose in the chest. The settings themselves, which we 
picked out from among the other gold, appeared to have been 
beaten up with hammers, as if to prevent identification. Besides 
all this, there was a vast quantity of solid gold ornaments— 
nearly two hundred massive finger and ear rings—rich chains— 
thirty of these, if I remember—eighty-three very large and 
heavy crucifixes—fine gold censers of great value—a prodigious 
golden punch-bowl, ornamented with richly chased vine-leaves 
and Bacchanalian figures; with two sword-handles exquisitely 
embossed, and many other smaller articles which I cannot re- 
collect. The weight of these valuables exceeded three hundred 
and fifty pounds avoirdupois; and in this estimate I have not 
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included one hundred and ninety-seven superb gold watches; 
three of the number being worth each five hundred dollars, if 
one. Many of them were very old, and as time keepers valueless; 
the works having suffered, more or less, from corrosion—but all 
were richly jeweled and in cases of great worth. We estimated 
the entire contents of the chest, that night, at a million and a 
half of dollars; and, upon the subsequent disposal of the trinkets 
and jewels (a few being retained for our own use), it was found 
that we had greatly undervalued the treasure. 

When, at length, we had concluded our examination, and the 
intense excitement of the time had, in some measure, subsided, 
Legrand, who saw that I was dying with impatience for a solu- 
tion of this most extraordinary riddle, entered into a full detail 
of all the circumstances connected with it. 

“You remember,” said he, “the night when I handed you the 
rough sketch I had made of the scarabaeus. You recollect also, 
that I became quite vexed at you for insisting that my drawing 
resembled a death’s-head. When you first made this assertion I 
thought you were jesting; but afterwards I called to mind the 
peculiar spots on the back of the insect, and admitted to myself 
that your remark had some little foundation in fact. Still, the 
sneer at my graphic powers irritated me—for I am considered 
a good artist—and, therefore, when you handed me the scrap 
of parchment, I was about to crumple it up and throw it angrily 
into the fire.” 

“The scrap of paper, you mean,” said I. 

“No; it had much of the appearance of paper, and at first I 
supposed it to be such, but when I came to draw upon it, I dis- 
covered it, at once, to be a piece of very thin parchment. It was 
quite dirty, you remember. Well, as I was in the very act of 
crumpling it up, my glance fell upon the sketch at which you 
had been looking, and you may imagine my astonishment when 
I perceived, in fact, the figure of a death’s-head just where, it 
seemed to me, I had made the drawing of the beetle. For a mo- 
ment I was too much amazed to think with accuracy. I knew 
that my design was very different in detail from this—although 
there was a certain similarity in general outline. Presently I 
took a candle, and seating myself at the other end of the room, 
proceeded to scrutinize the parchment more closely. Upon turn- 
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ing it over, I saw my own sketch upon the reverse, just as I had 
made it. My first idea, now, was mere surprise at the really re- 
markable similarity of outline—at the singular coincidence in- 
volved in the fact, that unknown to me, there should have been 
a skull upon the other side of the parchment, immediately be- 
neath my figure of the scarabaeus, and that this skull, not only 
in outline, but in size, should so closely resemble my drawing. 
I say the singularity of this coincidence absolutely stupefied me 
for a time. This is the usual effect of such coincidences. The 
mind struggles to establish a connection—a sequence of cause 
and effect—and, being unable to do so, suffers a species of tem- 
porary paralysis. But, when I recovered from this stupor, there 
dawned upon me gradually a conviction which startled me even 
far more than the coincidence. I began distinctly, positively, to 
remember that there had been no drawing on the parchment 
when I made my sketch of the scarabaeus. I became perfectly 
certain of this; for I recollected turning up first one side and then 
the other, in search of the cleanest spot. Had the skull been then 
there, of course I could not have failed to notice it. Here was in- 
deed a mystery which I felt it impossible to explain; but, even 
at that early moment, there seemed to glimmer, faintly, within 
the most remote and secret chamber of my intellect, a glow- 
worm-like conception of that truth which last night’s adventure 
brought to so magnificent a demonstration. I arose at once, and 
putting the parchment securely away, dismissed all further re- 
flection until I should be alone. 

“When you had gone, and when Jupiter was fast asleep, I be- 
took myself to a more methodical investigation of the affair. In 
the first place I considered the manner in which the parchment 
had come into my possession. The spot where we discovered 
the scarabaeus was on the coast of the mainland, about a mile 
eastward of the island, and but a short distance above high 
water mark. Upon my taking hold of it, it gave me a sharp bite, 
which caused me to let it drop. Jupiter, with his accustomed 
caution, before seizing the insect, which had flown towards him, 
looked about him for a leaf, or something of that nature, by 
which to take hold of it. It was at this moment that his eyes, 
and mine also, fell upon the scrap of parchment, which I then 
supposed to be paper. It was lying half buried in the sand, a 
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comer sticking up. Near the spot where we found it, I observed 
the remnants of what appeared to have been a ship’s long boat. 
The wreck seemed to have been there for a very great while; for 
the resemblance to boat timbers could scarcely be traced. 

“Well, Jupiter picked up the parchment, wrapped the beetle 
in it, and gave it to me. Soon afterwards we turned to go home, 
and on the way met Lieutenant G . I showed him the insect, 
and he begged me to let him take it to the fort. On my consent- 
ing, he thrust it forthwith into his waistcoat pocket, without the 
parchment in which it had been wrapped, and which I had con- 
tinued to hold in my hand during its inspection. Perhaps he 
dreaded my changing my mind, and thought it best to make 
sure of the prize at once—you know how enthusiastic he is on 
all subjects connected with Natural History. At the same time, 
without being conscious of it, I must have deposited the parch- 
ment in my own pocket. 

“You remember that when I went to the table, for-the purpose 
of making a sketch of the beetle, I found no paper where it was 
usually kept. I looked in the drawer, and found none there. I 
searched my pockets, hoping to find an old letter—and then my 
hand fell upon the parchment. I thus detail the precise mode in 
which it came into my possession; for the circumstances im- 
pressed me with peculiar force. 

“No doubt you will think me fanciful—but I had already estab- 
lished a kind of connection. I had put together two links of a 
great chain. There was a boat lying on a sea-coast, and not far 
from the boat was a parchment—not a paper—with a skull de- 
picted on it. You will, of course, ask ‘where is the connection?’ 
I reply that the skull, or death’s-head, is the well-known emblem 
of the pirate. The flag of the death’s head is hoisted in all en- 
gagements. 

“I have said that the scrap was parchment, and not paper. 
Parchment is durable—almost imperishable. Matters of little 
moment are rarely consigned to parchment; since, for the mere 
ordinary purposes of drawing or writing, it is not nearly so well 
adapted as paper. This reflection suggested some meaning— 
some relevancy—in the death’s-head. I did not fail to observe, 
also, the form of the parchment. Although one of its corners had 
been, by some accident, destroyed, it could be seen that the or- 
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iginal form was oblong. It was just such a slip, indeed, as might 
have been chosen for a memorandum—for a record of some- 
thing to be long remembered and carefully preserved.” 

“But,” I interposed, “you say that the skull was not upon the 
parchment when you made the drawing of the beetle. How 
then do you trace any connection between the boat and the 
skull—since this latter, according to your own admission, must 
have been designed (God only knows how or by whom) at 
some period subsequent to your sketching the scarabaeus?” 

“Ah, hereupon turns the whole mystery; although the secret, 
at this point, I had comparatively little difficulty in solving. 
My steps were sure, and could afford but a single result. I rea- 
soned, for example, thus: When I drew the scarabaeus, there 
was no skull apparent on the parchment. When I had com- 
pleted the drawing, I gave it to you, and observed you narrowly 
until you returned it. You, therefore, did not design the skull, 
and no one else was present to do it. Then it was not done by 
human agency. And nevertheless it was done. 

“At this stage of my reflections I endeavored to remember, and 
did remember, with entire distinctness, every incident which 
occurred about the period in question. The weather was chilly 
(oh, rare and happy accident!) and a fire was blazing on the 
hearth. I was heated with exercise and sat near the table. You, 
however, had drawn a chair close to the chimney. Just as I 
placed the parchment in your hand, and as you were in the act 
of inspecting it, Wolf, the Newfoundland, entered, and leaped 
upon your shoulders. With you left hand you caressed him and 
kept him off, while your right, holding the parchment, was 
permitted to fall listlessly between your knees, and in close | 
proximity to the fire. At one moment I thought the blaze had 
caught it, and was about to caution you, but, before I could 
speak, you had withdrawn it, and were engaged in its examina- 
tion. When I considered all these particulars, I doubted not 
for a moment that heat had been the agent in bringing to light, 
on the parchment, the skull which I saw designed on it. You 
are well aware that chemical preparations exist, and have 
existed time out of mind, by means of which it is possible to 
write on either paper or vellum, so that the characters shall 
become visible only when subjected to the action of fire. Zaffre, 
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digested in aqua regia, and diluted with four times its weight of 
water, is sometimes employed; a green tint results. The regulus 
of cobalt, dissolved in spirit of nitre, gives a red. These colors 
disappear at longer or shorter intervals after the material 
written on cools, but again become apparent upon the re-appli- 
cation of heat. 

“I now scrutinized the death’s-head with care. Its outer edges 
—the edges of the drawing nearest the edge of the vellum— 
were far more distinct than the others. It was clear that the 
action of the caloric had been imperfect or unequal. I imme- 
diately kindled a fire, and subjected every portion of the parch- 
ment to a glowing heat. At first, the only effect was the 
strengthening of the faint lines in the skull; but, on persevering 
in the experiment, there became visible, at the corner of the 
slip, diagonally opposite to the spot in which the death’s-head 
was delineated, the figure of what I at first supposed to be a 
goat. A closer scrutiny, however, satisfied me that it was in- 
tended for a kid.” 

“Ha! ha!” said I, “to be sure I have no right to laugh at you— 
a million and a half of money is too serious a matter for mirth— 
but you are not about to establish a third link in your chain 
—you will not find any especial connection between your 
pirates and a goat—pirates, you know, have nothing to do with 
goats; they appertain to the farming interest.” 

“But I have just said that the figure was not that of a goat.” 

“Well, a kid then—pretty much the same thing.” 

“Pretty much, but not altogether,” said Legrand. “You may 
have heard of one Captain Kidd. I at once looked on the figure 
of the animal as a kind of punning or hieroglyphical signature. 
I say signature; because its position on the vellum suggested 
this idea. The death’s-head at the corner diagonally opposite, 
had, in the same manner, the air of a stamp, or seal. But I was 
sorely put out by the absence of all else—of the body to my 
imagined instrument—of the text for my context.” 

“I presume you expected to find a letter between the stamp 
and the signature.” 

“Something of that kind. The fact is, I felt irresistibly im- 
pressed with a presentiment of some vast good fortune im- 
pending. I can scarcely say why. Perhaps, after all, it was 
rather a desire than an actual belief—but do you know that 
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Jupiters silly words, about the bug being of solid gold, had 
a remarkable effect on my fancy? And then the series of acci- 
dents and coincidences—these were so very extraordinary. Do 
you observe how mere an accident it was that these events 
should have occurred on the sole day of all the year in which 
it has been, or may be, sufficiently cool for fire, and that with- 
out the fire, or without the intervention of the dog at the pre- 
cise moment in which he appeared, I should never have be- 
come aware of the death’s-head, and so never the possessor of 
the treasure?” 

“But proceed—I am all impatience.” 

“Well; you have heard, of course, the many stories current— 
the thousand vague rumors afloat about money buried, some- 
where on the Atlantic coast, by Kidd and his associates. These 
rumors must have had some foundation in fact. And that the 
rumors have existed so long and so continuously could have 
resulted, it appeared to me, only from the circumstance of the 
buried treasure still remaining entombed. Had Kidd concealed 
his plunder for a time, and afterwards reclaimed it, the rumors 
would scarcely have reached us in their present unvarying 
form. You will observe that the stories told are all about money- 
seekers, not about money-finders. Had the pirate recovered his 
money, there the affair would have dropped. It seemed to me 
that some accident—say the loss of a memorandum indicating 
its locality—had deprived him of the means of recovering it, 
and that this accident had become known to his followers, who 
otherwise might never have heard that treasure had been con- 
cealed at all, and who, busying themselves in vain, because un- 
guided, attempts to regain it, had given first birth, and then 
universal currency, to the reports which are now so common. 
Have you ever heard of any important treasure being un- 
earthed along the coast?” 

“Never.” 

“But that Kidd’s accumulations were immense, is well known. 
I took it for granted, therefore, that the earth still held them; 
and you will scarcely be surprised when I tell you that I felt 
a hope, nearly amounting to certainty, that the parchment so 
strangely found, involved a lost record of the place of deposit.” 

“But how did you proceed?” 
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“I held the vellum again to the fire, after increasing the heat; 
but nothing appeared. I now thought it possible that the coat- 
ing of dirt might have something to do with the failure; so 
I carefully rinsed the parchment by pouring warm water over 
it, and, having done this, I placed it in a tin pan, with the skull 
downwards, and put the pan upon a furnace of lighted char- 
coal. In a few minutes, the pan having become thoroughly 
heated, I removed the slip, and, to my inexpressible joy, found 
it spotted, in several places, with what appeared to be figures 
arranged in lines. Again I placed it in the pan, and suffered 
it to remain another minute. On taking it off, the whole was just 
as you see it now.” 

Here Legrand, having re-heated the parchment, submitted 
it to my inspection. The following characters were rudely 
traced, in a red tint, between the death’s-head and the goat: 
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“But,” said I, returning him the slip, “Iam as much in the dark 
as ever. Were all the jewels of Golconda awaiting me on my 
solution of this enigma, I am quite sure that I should be unable 
to earn them.” 

“And yet,” said Legrand, “the solution is by no means so diff- 
cult as you might be led to imagine from the first hasty inspec- 
tion of the characters. These characters, as any one might 
readily guess, form a cipher—that is to say, they convey a 
meaning; but then, from what is known of Kidd, I could not 
suppose him capable of constructing any of the more abstruse 
cryptographs. I made up my mind, at once, that this was of a 
simple species, such, however, as would appear, to the crude 
intellect of the sailor, absolutely insoluble without the key.” 

“And you really solved it?” 

“Readily; I have solved others of an abstruseness ten thou- 
sand times greater. Circumstances, and a certain bias of mind, 
have led me to take interest in such riddles, and it may well be 
doubted whether human ingenuity can construct an enigma of 
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the kind which human ingenuity may not, by proper applica- 
tion, resolve. In fact, having once established connected and 
legible characters, I scarcely gave a thought to the mere diffi- 
culty of developing their import. 

“In the present case—indeed in all cases of secret writing— 
the first question regards the language of the cipher; for the 
principles of solution, so far, especially, as the more simple 
ciphers are concerned, depend upon, and are varied by, the 
genius of the particular idiom. In general, there is no alterna- 
tive but experiment (directed by probabilities) of every tongue 
known to him who attempts the solution, until the true one be 
attained. But, with the cipher now before us, all difficulty is 
removed by the signature. The pun on the word ‘Kidd’ is 
appreciable in no other language than the English. But for this 
consideration I should have begun my attempts with the Span- 
ish and French, as the tongues in which a secret of this kind 
would most naturally have been written by a pirate of the 
Spanish main. As it was, I assumed the cryptograph to be 
English. 

“You observe there are no divisions between the words. Had 
there been divisions, the task would have been comparatively 
easy. In such case I should have commenced with a collation 
and analysis of the shorter words, and, had a word of a single 
letter occurred, as is most likely (a or I, for example, ) I should 
have considered the solution as assured. But, there being no 
division, my first step was to ascertain the predominant letters, 
as well as the least frequent. Counting all, I constructed a 
table, thus: 


Of the character 8 there are 33. 
: there are 26. 

4 there are 19. 

t ) there are 16. 

* there are 18. 

5 there are 12. 

6 there are 11. 

f 1 there are 8. 

O there are 6. 

9 2 there are 5. 
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: 3 there are 
? there are 

T there are 

] - . there are 


Pt p 


“Now, in English, the letter which most frequently occurs is e. 
Afterwards, the succession runs thus: aoidhnrstuycfgl 
m w b k p q xz. E, however, predominates so remarkably that 
an individual sentence of any length is rarely seen, in which 
it is not the prevailing character. 

“Here, then, we have, in the very beginning, the ground-work 
for something more than a mere guess. The general use which 
may be made of the table is obvious—but, in this particular 
cipher, we shall only very partially require its aid. As our 
predominant character is 8, we will commence by assuming 
it as the e of the natural alphabet. To verify the supposition, 
let us observe if the 8 be seen often in couples—for e is dou- 
bled with great frequency in English—in such words, for 
example, as meet, ‘fleet,’ ‘speed,’ ‘seen, ‘been, agree, &c. In 
the present instance we see it doubled no less than five times, 
although the cryptograph is brief. 

“Let us assume 8, then, as e. Now, of all words in the lan- 
guage, the’ is most usual; let us see, therefore, whether there 
are not repetitions of any three characters, in the same order 
of collocation, the last of them being 8. If we discover repeti- 
tions of such letters, so arranged, they will most probably 
represent the word ‘the.’ On inspection, we find no less than 
seven such arrangements, the characters being ;48. We may, 
therefore, assume that the semicolon represents t, that 4 repre- 
sents h, and that 8 represents e—the last being now well con- 
firmed. Thus a great step has been taken. 

“But, having established a single word, we are enabled to 
establish a vastly important point; that is to say, several com- 
mencements and terminations of other words. Let us refer, for 
example, to the last instance but one, in which the combina- 
tion ;48 occurs—not far from the end of the cipher. We know 
that the semicolon immediately ensuing is the commencement 
of a word, and, of the six characters succeeding this ‘the, we 
are cognizant of no less than five. Let us set these characters 
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down, thus, by the letters we know them to represent, leaving 
a space for the unknown— 


t eeth. 


“Here we are enabled, at once, to discard the ‘th, as forming 
no portion of the word commencing with the first t; since, by 
experiment of the entire alphabet for a letter adapted to the 
vacancy we perceive that no word can be formed of which this 
th can be a part. We are thus narrowed into 


t ee, 


and, going through the alphabet, if necessary, as before, we 
arrive at the word ‘tree’ as the sole possible reading. We thus 
gain another letter, r, represented by (, with the words ‘the 
tree’ in juxtaposition. 

“Looking beyond these words, for a short distance, we again 
see the combination ;48, and employ it by way of termination 
to what immediately precedes. We have thus this arrangement: 


the tree;4(+?34 the, 
or, substituting the natural letters, where known, it reads thus: 
the tree thrt?3h the. 


“Now, if, in place of the unknown characters, we leave blank 
spaces, or substitute dots, we read thus: 


the tree thr...h the, 


when the word ‘through’ makes itself evident at once. But this 
discovery gives us three new letters, o, u and g, represented by 
t P and 8. 

“Looking now, narrowly, through the cipher for combinations 
of known characters, we find, not very far from the beginning, 
this arrangement, 

83(88, or egree, 


which, plainly, is the conclusion of the word ‘degree,’ and gives 
us another letter, d, represented by t. 
“Four letters beyond the word ‘degree, we perceive the com- 
bination 
;46(;88* 
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“Translating the known characters, and representing the un- 
known by dots, as before, we read thus: 


th.rtee. 


an arrangement immediately suggestive of the word ‘thirteen, 
and again furnishing us with two new characters, i and n, 
represented by 6 and *. 
“Referring, now, to the beginning of the cryptograph, we 
find the combination, 
Seale 
“Translating, as before, we obtain 


.good, 


which assures us that the first letter is A, and that the first two 
words are ‘A good.’ 
“To avoid confusion, it is now time that we arrange our key, 
as far as discovered, in a tabular form. It will stand thus: 
5 represents 
7 represents 
8 represents 
3 represents 
4 represents 
6 represents 
* represents 
<= represents 
(_ represents 
; represents 
“We have, therefore, no less than ten of the most important 
letters represented, and it will be unnecessary to proceed with 
the details of the solution. I have said enough to convince you 
that ciphers cf this nature are readily soluble, and to give you 
some insight into the rationale of their development. But be 
assured that the specimen before us appertains to the very 
simplest species of cryptograph. It now only remains to give 
you the full translation of the characters upon the parchment, 
as unriddled. Here it is: 


= OF pee” aq CF Ce 


< c 


A good glass in the bishop’s hostel in the devil's seat twenty- 
one degrees and thirteen minutes northeast and by north main 
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branch seventh limb east side shoot from the left eye of the 
death's head a bee line from the tree through the shot fifty feet 
out. ” 


“But,” said I, “the enigma seems still in as bad a condition as 
ever. How is it possible to extort a meaning from all this jargon 
about ‘devil's seats,’ ‘death’s-head, and ‘bishop’s hotels?” 

“I confess,” replied Legrand, “that the matter still wears a 
serious aspect, when regarded with a casual glance. My first 
endeavor was to divide the sentence into the natural division 
intended by the cryptographist.” 

“You mean, to punctuate it?” 

“Something of that kind.” 

“But how was it possible to effect this?” 

“I reflected that it had been a point with the writer to run his 
words together without division, so as to increase the difficulty 
of solution. Now, a not over-acute man, in pursuing such an 
object, would be nearly certain to overdo the matter. When, 
in the course of his composition, he arrived at a break in his 
subject which would naturally require a pause, or a point, he 
would be exceedingly apt to run his characters, at this place, 
more than usually close together. If you will observe the MS., 
in the present instance, you will easily detect five such cases 
of unusual crowding. Acting on this hint, I made the division 
thus: 


“ʻA good glass in the Bishop's hostel in the Devil's seat— 
twenty-one degrees and thirteen minutes—northeast and by 
north—main branch seventh limb east side—shoot from the 
left eye of the death’s-head—a bee-line from the tree through 
the shot fifty feet out.” 


“Even this division,” said I, “leaves me still in the dark.” 

“It left me also in the dark,” replied Legrand, “for a few days; 
during which I made diligent inquiry, in the neighborhood of 
Sullivan’s Island, for any building which went by the name of 
the ‘Bishop’s Hotel’; for, of course, I dropped the obsolete word 
‘hostel.’ Gaining no information on the subject, I was on the 
point of extending my sphere of search, and proceeding in a 
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more systematic manner, when, one morning, it entered my 
head, quite suddenly, that this ‘bishop’s hostel’ might have 
some reference to an old family, of the name of Bessop, which, 
time out of mind, had held possession of an ancient manor- 
house, about four miles to the northward of the Island. I ac- 
cordingly went over to the plantation, and reinstituted my 
inquiries among the older negroes of the place. At length one 
of the most aged of the women said that she had heard of 
such a place as Bessop’s Castle, and thought that she could 
guide me to it, but that it was not a castle, nor a tavern, but a 
high rock. 

“I offered to pay her well for her trouble, and, after some 
demur, she consented to accompany me to the spot. We found 
it without much difficulty, when, dismissing her, I proceeded 
to examine the place. The ‘castle’ consisted of an irregular 
assemblage of cliffs and rocks—one of the latter being quite 
remarkable for its height as well as for its insulated and artificial 
appearance. I clambered to its apex, and then felt much at a 
loss as to what should be next done. 

“While I was busied in reflection, my eyes fell upon a narrow 
ledge in the eastern face of the rock, perhaps a yard below 
the summit on which I stood. This ledge projected about 
eighteen inches, and was not more than a foot wide, while a 
niche in the cliff just above it gave it a rude resemblance to 
one of the hollow-backed chairs used by our ancestors. I made 
no doubt that here was the ‘devil’s seat’ alluded to in the MS., 
and now I seemed to grasp the full secret of the riddle. 

“The ‘good glass,’ I knew, could have reference to nothing 
but a telescope; for the word ‘glass’ is rarely employed in any 
other sense by seamen. Now here, I at once saw, was a tele- 
scope to be used, and a definite point of view, admitting no 
variation, from which to use it. Nor did I hesitate to believe 
that the phrases, ‘twenty-one degrees and thirteen minutes, 
and ‘northeast and by north, were intended as directions for 
the leveling of the glass. Greatly excited by these discoveries, 
I hurried home, procured a telescope, and returned to the 
rock. 

“I let myself down to the ledge, and found that it was impos- 
sible to retain a seat on it unless in one particular position. This 


i Whi: 
‘ff 


sih 
i. 
a 


7 
a 
<a 


fact confirmed my preconceived idea. I proceeded to use the 
glass. Of course, the ‘twenty-one degrees and thirteen minutes’ 
could allude to nothing but elevation above the visible horizon, 
since the horizontal direction was clearly indicated by the 
words, ‘northeast and by north.’ This latter direction I at once 
established by means of a pocket-compass; then, pointing the 
glass as nearly at an angle of twenty-one degrees of elevation 
as I could do it by guess, I moved it cautiously up or down, 
until my attention was arrested by a circular rift or opening 
in the foliage of a large tree that overtopped its fellows in the 
distance. In the center of this rift I perceived a white spot, but 
could not, at first, distinguish what it was. Adjusting the focus 
of the telescope, I again looked, and now made it out to be a 
human skull. 

“On this discovery I was so sanguine as to consider the enigma 
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solved; for the phrase ‘main branch, seventh limb, east side,’ 
could refer only to the position of the skull on the tree, while 
‘shoot from the left eye of the death’s-head’ admitted, also, of 
but one interpretation, in regard to a search for buried treasure. 
I perceived that the design was to drop a bullet from the left 
eye of the skull, and that a bee-line, or, in other words, a 
straight line, drawn from the nearest point of the trunk through 
‘the shot’ (or the spot where the bullet fell) and thence ex- 
tended to a distance of fifty feet, would indicate a definite 
point—and beneath this point I thought it at least possible that 
a deposit of value lay concealed.” 

“All this,” I said, “is exceedingly clear, and, although ingen- 
ious, still simple and explicit. When you left the Bishop’s Hotel, 
what then?” 

“Why, having carefully taken the bearings of the tree, I turned 
homewards. The instant that I left ‘the devil’s seat, however, 
the circular rift vanished; nor could I get a glimpse of it after- 
wards, turn as I would. What seems to me the chief ingenuity 
in this whole business, is the fact (for repeated experiment has 
convinced me it is a fact) that the circular opening in question 
is visible from no other attainable point of view than that 
afforded by the narrow ledge on the face of the rock. 

“In this expedition to the ‘Bishop’s Hotel’ I had been attended 
by Jupiter, who had, no doubt, observed, for some weeks past, 
the abstraction of my demeanor, and took especial care not to 
leave me alone. But, on the next day, getting up very early, I 
contrived to give him the slip, and went into the hills in search 
of the tree. After much toil I found it. When I came home at 
night my valet proposed to give me a flogging. With the rest 
of the adventure I believe you are as well acquainted as my- 
self.” 

“I suppose,” said I, “you missed the spot, in the first attempt at 
digging, through Jupiters stupidity in letting the bug fall 
through the right instead of through the left eye of the skull.” 

“Precisely. This mistake made a difference of about two inches 
and a half in the ‘shoť—that is to say, in the position of the 
peg nearest the tree; and had the treasure been beneath the 
‘shot, the error would have been of little moment; but ‘the 
shot, together with the nearest point of the tree, were merely 


two points for the establishment of a line of direction; of course 
the error, however trivial in the beginning, increased as we 
proceeded with the line, and by the time we had gone fifty 
feet, threw us quite off the scent. But for my deep-seated con- 
victions that treasure was here somewhere actually buried, we 
might have had all our labor in vain.” 

“I presume the fancy of the skull—of letting fall a bullet 
through the skulls eye—was suggested to Kidd by the piratical 
flag. No doubt he felt a kind of poetical consistency in recover- 
ing his money through this ominous insignium.” 

“Perhaps so; still I cannot help thinking that common sense 
had quite as much to do with the matter as poetical con- 
sistency. To be visible from the devil’s seat, it was necessary 
that the object, if small, should be white; and there is nothing 
like your human skull for retaining and even increasing its 
whiteness under exposure to all vicissitudes of weather.” 

“But your grandiloquence, and your conduct in swinging the 
beetle—how excessively odd! I was sure you were mad. And 
why did you insist on letting fall the bug, instead of a bullet, 
from the skull?” 
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“Why, to be frank, I felt somewhat annoyed by your evident 
suspicions touching my sanity, and so resolved to punish you 
quietly, in my own way, by a little bit of sober mystification. 
For this reason I swung the beetle, and for this reason I let it 
fall from the tree. An observation of yours about its great weight 
suggested the latter idea.” 

“Yes, I perceive; and now there is only one point which puz- 
zles me. What are we to make of the skeletons found in the 
hole?” 

“That is a question I am no more able to answer than yourself. 
There seems, however, only one plausible way of accounting 
for them—and yet it is dreadful to believe in such atrocity as 
my suggestion would imply. It is clear that Kidd—if Kidd in- 
deed secreted this treasure, which I doubt not—it is clear that 
he must have had assistance in the labor. But, the worst of this 
labor concluded, he may have thought it expedient to remove 
all participants in his secret. Perhaps a couple of blows with a 
mattock were sufficient, while his coadjutors were busy in the 
pit; perhaps it required a dozen—who shall tell?” 
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The Proposal 


BY CHARLOTTE BRONTE 
Illustrations by Emil Weiss 


After much unhappiness and suffering at 
Lowood School, young Jane Eyre takes a 
position as governess to little Adéle, the 
ward of Mr. Rochester of Thornfield Hall. 
Jane and Rochester, neither of whom is 
handsome, admire each other's character 
very much and eventually fall in love—but 
Jane believes he plans to marry another. 


A SPLENDID Midsummer shone over England: skies so pure, 
suns so radiant as were then seen in long succession, seldom 
favour, even singly, our wave-girt land. It was as if a band of 
Italian days had come from the South, like a flock of glorious 
passenger birds, and lighted to rest them on the cliffs of Albion. 
The hay was all got in; the fields round Thornfield were green 
and shorn; the roads white and baked; the trees were in their 
dark prime; hedge and wood, full-leaved and deeply tinted, 
contrasted well with the sunny hue of the clear meadows be- 
tween. 

On Midsummer-eve, Adèle, weary with gathering wild straw- 
berries in Hay Lane half the day, had gone to bed with the sun. 
I watched her drop asleep, and when I left her I sought the 
garden. 

It was now the sweetest hour of the twenty-four:— “Day its 
fervid fires had wasted,” and dew fell cool on panting plain and 
scorched summit. Where the sun had gone down in simple 
state—pure of the pomp of clouds—spread a solemn purple, 
burning with the light of red jewel and furnace flame at one 
point, on one hill-peak, and extending high and wide, soft and 
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still softer, over half heaven. The east had its own charm of 
fine, deep blue, and its own modest gem, a rising and solitary 
star: soon it would boast the moon; but she was yet beneath the 
horizon. 

I walked a while on the pavement; but a subtle, well-known 
scent—that of a cigar—stole from some window; I saw the 
library casement open a hand-breadth; I knew I might be 
watched thence; so I went apart into the orchard. No nook in 
the grounds more sheltered and more Eden-like; it was full of 
trees, it bloomed with flowers: a very high wall shut it out 
from the court, on one side; on the other, a beech avenue 
screened it from the lawn. At the bottom was a sunk fence, its 
sole separation from lonely fields: a winding walk, bordered 
with laurels and terminating in a giant horse-chestnut, circled 
at the base by a seat, led down to the fence. Here one could 
wander unseen. While such honeydew fell, such silence reigned, 
such gloaming gathered, I felt as if I could haunt such shade 
for ever: but in threading the flower and fruit-parterres at the 
upper part of the inclosure, enticed there by the light the now- 
rising moon casts on this more open quarter, my step is stayed 
—not by sound, not by sight, but once more by a warning 
fragrance. 

Sweet briar and southern wood, jasmine, pink, and rose, have 
long been yielding their evening sacrifice of incense: this new 
scent is neither of shrub nor flower; it is—I know it well—it is 
Mr. Rochester’s cigar. I look round and I listen. I see trees 
laden with ripening fruit. I hear a nightingale warbling in a 
wood half a mile off; no moving form is visible, no coming step 
audible; but that perfume increases: I must flee. I make for the 
wicket leading to the shrubbery, and I see Mr. Rochester enter- 
ing. I step aside into the ivy recess, he will not stay long: he 
will soon return whence he came, and if I sit still he will never 
see me. 

But no—eventide is as pleasant to him as to me, and this 
antique garden as attractive; and he strolls on, now lifting the 
gooseberry-tree branches to look at the fruit, large as plums, 
with which they are laden; now taking a ripe cherry from the 
wall; now stooping towards a knot of flowers, either to inhale 
their fragrance or to admire the dew-beads on their petals. A 
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great moth goes humming by me; it alights on a plant at Mr. 
Rochester's foot: he sees it, and bends to examine it. 

“Now, he has his back towards me,” thought I, “and he is oc- 
cupied too; perhaps, if I walk softly, I can slip away unnoticed.” 

I trode on an edging of turf that the crackle of the pebbly 
gravel might not betray me: he was standing among the beds 
at a yard or two distant from where I had to pass; the moth 
apparently engaged him. “I shall get by very well,” I meditated. 
As I crossed his shadow, thrown long over the garden by the 
moon, not yet risen high, he said quietly without turning: — 

“Jane, come and look at this fellow.” 

I had made no noise: he had not eyes behind—could his 
shadow feel? I started at first, and then I approached him. 

“Look at his wings,” said he, “he reminds me rather of a West 
Indian insect; one does not often see so large and gay a night- 
rover in England: there! he is flown.” 

The moth roamed away. I was sheepishly retreating also; 
but Mr. Rochester followed me, and when we reached the 
wicket, he said:— 

“Turn back: on so lovely a night it is a shame to sit in the 
house; and surely no one can wish to go to bed while sunset 
is thus at meeting with moonrise.” 

It is one of my faults, that though my tongue is sometimes 
prompt enough at an answer, there are times when it sadly fails 
me in framing an excuse; and always the lapse occurs at some 
crisis, when a facile word or plausible pretext is specially 
wanted to get me out of painful embarrassment. I did not like 
to walk at this hour alone with Mr. Rochester in the shadowy 
orchard; but I could not find a reason to allege for leaving him. 
I followed with lagging step, and thoughts busily bent on dis- 
covering a means of extrication; but he himself looked so com- 
posed and so grave also, I became ashamed of feeling any 
confusion: the evil—if evil existent or prospective there was 
—seemed to lie with me only; his mind was unconscious and 
quiet. 

“Jane,” he recommenced, as we entered the laurel walk, and 
slowly strayed down in the direction of the sunk fence and the 
horse-chestnut, “Thornfield is a pleasant place in summer, is 
it not?” 
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“Yes, sir.” 

“You must have become in some degree attached to the house, 
—you, who have an eye for natural beauties, and a good deal 
of the organ of Adhesiveness?” 

“I am attached to it, indeed.” 

“And though I don't comprehend how it is, I perceive you 
have acquired a degree of regard for that foolish little child 
Adèle, too; and even for simple dame Fairfax?” 

“Yes, sir; in different ways, I have an affection for both.” 

“And would be sorry to part with them?” 

“Yes.” 

“Pity!” he said, and sighed and paused. “It is always the way 
of events in this life,” he continued presently; “no sooner have 
you got settled in a pleasant resting-place, than a voice calls out 
to you to rise and move on, for the hour of repose is expired.” 

“Must I move on, sir?” I asked. “Must I leave Thornfield?” 

“I believe you must, Jane. I am sorry, Janet, but I believe 
indeed you must.” 

This was a blow: but I did not let it prostrate me. 

“Well, sir, I shall be ready when the order to march comes.” 

“It is come now—I must give it to-night.” 

“Then you are going to be married, sir?” 

“Ex-act-ly—pre-cise-ly: with your usual acuteness, you have 
hit the nail straight on the head.” 

“Soon, sir?” 

“Very soon, my ——— that is, Miss Eyre: and you'll remember, 
Jane, the first time I, or Rumour, plainly intimated to you that 
it was my intention to put my old bachelor’s neck into the sacred 
noose, to enter into the holy estate of matrimony—to take Miss 
Ingram to my bosom, in short (she’s an extensive armful: but 
that’s not to the point—one can’t have too much of such a very 
excellent thing as my beautiful Blanche ): well, as I was saying 
—listen to me, Jane! You're not turning your head to look after 
more moths, are you? That was only a lady-clock, child, “flying 
away home.’ I wish to remind you that it was you who first said 
to me, with that discretion I respect in you—with that fore- 
sight, prudence and humility which befit your responsible and 
dependent position—that in case I married Miss Ingram—both 
you and little Adéle had better trot forthwith. I pass over the 
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sort of slur conveyed in this suggestion on the character of my 
beloved; indeed, when you are far away, Janet, TIl try to forget 
it: I shall notice only its wisdom; which is such that I have made 
it my law of action. Adele must go to school; and you, Miss 
Eyre, must get a new situation.” 

“Yes, sir, I will advertise immediately: and meantime, I sup- 
pose —I was going to say, “I suppose I may stay here, till I 
find another shelter to betake myself to”: but I stopped, feeling 
it would not do to risk a long sentence, for my voice was not 
quite under command. 

“In about a month I hope to be a bridegroom,” continued Mr. 
Rochester; “and in the interim I shall myself look out for em- 
ployment and an asylum for you.” 

“Thank you, sir; I am sorry to give” 

“Oh, no need to apologise! I consider that when a dependent 
does her duty as well as you have done yours, she has a sort 
of claim upon her employer for any little assistance he can con- 
veniently render her; indeed I have already, through my future 
mother-in-law, heard of a place that I think will suit: it is to un- 
dertake the education of the five daughters of Mrs. Dionysius 
OGall of Bitternutt Lodge, Connaught, Ireland. You'll like 
Ireland, I think: they're such warm-hearted people there, they 
say. 

“It is a long way off, sir.” 

“No matter—a girl of your sense will not object to the voyage 
or the distance.” 

“Not the voyage, but the distance: and then the sea is a bar- 
rier 

“From what, Jane?” 

“From England and from Thornfield; and” 

“Well?” 

“From you, sir.” 

I said this almost involuntarily; and, with as little sanction of 
free will, my tears gushed out. I did not cry so as to be heard, 
however; I avoided sobbing. The thought of Mrs. O’Gall and 
Bitternutt Lodge struck cold to my heart; and colder the 
thought of all the brine and foam, destined, as it seemed, to 
rush between me and the master at whose side I now walked; 
and coldest the remembrance of the wider ocean—wealth, 
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caste, custom intervened between me and what I naturally and 
inevitably loved. 

“It is a long way,” I again said. 

“It is, to be sure; and when you get to Bitternutt Lodge, Con- 
naught, Ireland, I shall never see you again, Jane: that’s morally 
certain. I never go over to Ireland, not having myself much of 
a fancy for the country. We have been good friends, Jane; have 
we not?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And when friends are on the eve of separation, they like to 
spend the little time that remains to them close to each other. 
Come—we'll talk over the voyage and the parting quietly, half 
an hour or so, while the stars enter into their shining life up in 
heaven yonder: here is the chestnut tree: here is the bench at 
its old roots. Come, we will sit there in peace to-night, though 
we should never more be destined to sit there together.” He 
seated me and himself. 

“It is a long way to Ireland, Janet, and I am sorry to send my 
little friend on such weary travels: but if I can’t do better, how 
is it to be helped? Are you anything akin to me, do you think, 
Jane?” 

I could risk no sort of answer by this time: my heart was full. 

“Because,” he said, “I sometimes have a queer feeling with re- 
gard to you—especially when you are near me, as now: it is as 
if I had a string somewhere under my left ribs, tightly and in- 
extricably knotted to a similar string situated in the correspond- 
ing quarter of your little frame. And if that boisterous channel, 
and two hundred miles or so of land come broad between us, I 
am afraid that cord of communion will be snapt; and then I’ve 
a nervous notion I should take to bleeding inwardly. As for 
you,—you forget me.” 

“That I never should, sir: you know’—impossible to proceed. 

“Jane, do you hear that nightingale singing in the wood? 
Listen!” 

In listening, I sobbed convulsively; for I could no longer re- 
press what I endured; I was obliged to yield, and I was shaken 
from head to foot with acute distress. When I did speak, it was 
only to express an impetuous wish that I had never been born, 
or never come to Thornfield. 
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“Because you are sorry to leave it?” 

The vehemence of emotion, stirred by grief and love within 
me, was claiming mastery, and struggling for full sway; and 
asserting a right to predominate: to overcome, to live, rise, and 
reign at last; yes,—and to speak. 

“I grieve to leave Thornfield: I love Thornfield:—I love it, 
because I have lived in it a full and delightful life——momen- 
tarily at least. I have not been trampled on. I have not been 
petrified. I have not been buried with inferior minds, and ex- 
cluded from every glimpse of communion with what is bright 
and energetic, and high. I have talked, face to face, with what I 
reverence; with what I delight in—with an original, a vigorous, 
an expanded mind. I have known you, Mr. Rochester; and it 
strikes me with terror and anguish to feel I absolutely must be 
torn from you for ever. I see the necessity of departure; and 
it is like looking on the necessity of death.” 

“Where do you see the necessity?” he asked, suddenly. 

“Where? You, sir, have placed it before me.” 

“In what shape?” 

“In the shape of Miss Ingram; a noble and beautiful woman,— 
your bride.” 

“My bride! What bride? I have no bride!” 

“But you will have.” 

“Yes:—I will!—I will!” He set his teeth. 

“Then I must go:—you have said it yourself.” 

“No: you must stay! I swear it—and the oath shall be kept.” 

“I tell you I must go!” I retorted, roused to something like 
passion. “Do you think I can stay to become nothing to your 
Do you think I am an automatonP—a machine without feel- 
ings? and can bear to have my morsel of bread snatched from 
my lips, and my drop of living water dashed from my cup? Do 
you think, because I am poor, obscure, plain, and little, I am 
soulless and heartless? You think wrong!—I have as much soul 
as you,—and full as much heart! And if God had gifted me with 
some beauty, and much wealth, I should have made it as hard 
for you to leave me, as it is now for me to leave you. I am not 
talking to you now through the medium of custom, conven- 
tionalities, or even of mortal flesh: —it is my spirit that addresses 
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your spirit; just as if both had passed through the grave, and 
we stood at God’s feet, equal,—as we are!” 

“As we are!” repeated Mr. Rochester—‘so,” he added, enclos- 
ing me in his arms, gathering me to his breast, pressing his lips 
on my lips: “so, Jane!” 

“Yes, so, sir,” I rejoined: “and yet not so; for you are a married 
man—or as good as a married man, and wed to one inferior 
to you—to one with whom you have no sympathy—whom I 
do not believe you truly love; for I have seen and heard you 
sneer at her. I would scorn such a union: therefore I am better 
than you—let me go!” l 

“Where, Jane? To Ireland?” 

“Yes—to Ireland. I have spoken my mind, and can go any- 
where now.” 

“Jane, be still: don't struggle so, like a wild, frantic bird that 
is rending its own plumage in its desperation.” 

“T am no bird; and no net ensnares me; I am a free human 
being with an independent will; which I now exert to leave 
you.” 

Another effort set me at liberty, and I stood erect before him. 

“And your will shall decide your destiny,” he said: “I offer you 
my hand, my heart, and a share of all my possessions.” 

“You play a farce, which I merely laugh at.” 

“I ask you to pass through life at my side—to be my second 
self and best earthly companion.” 

“For that fate you have already made your choice, and must 
abide by it.” 

“Jane, be still a few moments: you are over-excited: I will be 
still too.” 

A waft of wind came sweeping down the laurel-walk, and 
trembled through the boughs of the chestnut: it wandered away 
—away to an indefinite distance—it died. The nightingale’s 
song was then the only voice of the hour: in listening to it, I 
again wept. Mr. Rochester sat quiet, looking at me gently and 
seriously. Some time passed before he spoke: he at last said:— 

“Come to my side, Jane, and let us explain and understand 
one another.” 

“I will never again come to your side: I am torn away now, 
and cannot return.” 
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“But, Jane, I summon you as my wife: it is you only I intend 
to marry.” 

I was silent: I thought he mocked me. 

“Come, Jane—come hither.” 

“Your bride stands between us.” 

He rose, and with a stride reached me. 

“My bride is here,” he said, again drawing me to him, “be- 
cause my equal is here, and my likeness. Jane, will you marry 
me?” 

Still I did not answer, and still I writhed myself from his 
grasp: for I was still incredulous. 

“Do you doubt me, Jane?” 

“Entirely.” 

“You have no faith in me?” 

“Not a whit.” 

“Am I a liar in your eyes?” he asked passionately. “Little 
sceptic, you shall be convinced. What love have I for Miss 
Ingram? None: and that you know. What love has she for me? 
None: as I have taken pains to prove: I caused a rumour to 
reach her that my fortune was not a third of what it was sup- 
posed, and after that I presented myself to see the result; it 
was coldness both from her and her mother. I would not—I 
could not—marry Miss Ingram. You—you strange—you almost 
unearthly thing!—I love as my own flesh. You—poor and ob- 
scure, and small and plain as you are—I entreat to accept me 
as a husband.” 

“What, me!” I ejaculated: beginning in his earnestness—and 
especially in his incivility—to credit his sincerity: “me who 
have not a friend in the world but you—if you are my friend: 
not a shilling but what you have given me?” 

“You, Jane. I must have you for my own—entirely my own. 
Will you be mine? Say yes, quickly.” 

“Mr. Rochester, let me look at your face: turn to the moon- 
light.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I want to read your countenance; turn!” 

“There: you will find it scarcely more legible than a crumpled, 
scratched page. Read on: only make haste, for I suffer.” 

His face was very much agitated and very much flushed, and 
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there were strong workings in the features, and strange gleams 
in the eves. 

“Oh, Jane, you torture me!” he exclaimed. “With that search- 
ing and vet faithful and generous look, you torture me!” 

“How can I do that? If vou are true and your offer real, my 
only feelings to you must be gratitude and devotion—they can- 
not torture.” 

“Gratitude!” he ejaculated; and added wildly—‘Jane, accept 
me quickly. Say Edward—give me my name—Edward—I will 
marry you. 

“Are you in earnest?—Do you truly love me?—Do you sin- 
cerely wish me to be vour wife?” 

T do; and if an oath is necessary to satisfy you, I swear it.” 

“Then, sir, I will marry you. 
“Edward—mv little wife!” 
“Dear Edward!” 

“Come to me—come to me entirely now,” said he: and added, 
in his deepest tone, speaking in my ear as his cheek was laid 
on mine, “Make my happiness—I will make yours.” 

“God pardon me!” he subjoined ere long, “and man meddle 
not with me: I have her, and will hold her.” 

“There is no one to meddle, sir. I have no kindred to inter- 
fere.” 

“No—that is the best of it,” he said. And if I had loved him 
less I should have thought his accent and look of exultation 
savage; but sitting by him, roused from the nightmare of part- 
ing—called to the paradise of union—I thought only of the 
bliss given me to drink in so abundant a flow. Again and again 
he said, “Are you happy, Jane?” And again and again I an- 
swered, “Yes.” After which he murmured, “It will atone—it will 
atone. Have I not found her friendless, and cold, and comfort- 
less? Will I not guard, and cherish, and solace her? Is there 
not love in my heart, and constancy in my resolves? It will ex- 
piate at God’s tribunal. I know my Maker sanctions what I do. 
For the world’s judgment—I wash my hands thereof. For man’s 
opinion—I defy it.” 

But what had befallen the night? The moon was not yet set, 
and we were all in shadow: I could scarcely see my master's 
face, near as I was. And what ailed the chestnut tree? it writhed 
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and groaned; while wind roared in the laurel walk, and came 
sweeping over us. 

“We must go in,” said Mr. Rochester: “the weather changes. 
I could have sat with thee till morning, Jane.” 

“And so,” thought I, “could I with you.” I should have said 
so, perhaps, but a livid, vivid spark leapt out of a cloud at which 
I was looking, and there was a crack, a crash, and a close 
rattling peal; and I thought only of hiding my dazzled eyes 
against Mr. Rochester's shoulder. 

The rain rushed down. He hurried me up the walk, through 
the grounds, and into the house; but we were quite wet before 
we could pass the threshold. He was taking off my shawl in the 
hall, and shaking the water out of my loosened hair, when Mrs. 
Fairfax emerged from her room. I did not observe her at first, 
nor did Mr. Rochester. The lamp was lit. The clock was on the 
stroke of twelve. 

“Hasten to take off your wet things,” said he: “and before you 
go, good-night—good-night, my darling!” 

He kissed me repeatedly. When I looked up, on leaving his 
arms, there stood the widow, pale, grave, and amazed. I only 
smiled at her, and ran upstairs. “Explanation will do for an- 
other time,” thought I. Still, when I reached my chamber, I felt 
a pang at the idea she should even temporarily misconstrue 
what she had seen. But joy soon effaced every other feeling; and 
loud as the wind blew, near and deep as the thunder crashed, 
fierce and frequent as the lightning gleamed, cataract-like as the. 
rain fell during a storm of two hours’ duration, I experienced 
no fear, and little awe. Mr. Rochester came thrice to my door 
in the course of it, to ask if I was safe and tranquil: and that 
was comfort, that was strength for anything. 

Before I left my bed in the morning, little Adèle came running 
in to tell me that the great horse-chestnut at the bottom of the 
orchard had been struck by lightning in the night, and half 
of it split away. 


Jane Eyre by Charlotte Bronté, was first pub- 
lished in 1847. Fine, modern editions are 
published by World, illustrated by Nell 
Booker; and by Dodd, Mead, with drawings 
by contemporary artists. 


Return to Agnes 


BY CHARLES DICKENS 
Illustrations by Robert Reed Macguire 


Charles Dickens himself wrote of David Cop- 
perfield: “Of all my books, I like this the 
best." The story, to a large degree auto- 
biographical, portrays the career of David 
Copperfield from infancy to manhood, while 
depicting in rich detail life in early nine- 
teenth-century London. As this portion of the 
story opens, David is returning from Europe 
after an absence of three years following 
the death of his wife, Dora. 


I LANDED in London on a wintry autumn evening. It was 
dark and raining, and I saw more fog and mud in a minute than 
J had seen in a year. I walked from the Custom House to the 
Monument before I found a coach; and although the very 
house-fronts, looking on the swollen gutters, were like old 
friends to me, I could not but admit that they were very dingy 
friends. 

I have often remarked—I suppose everybody has—that one’s 
going away from a familiar place, would seem to be the signal 
for change in it. As I looked out of the coach-window, and ob- 
served that an old house on Fish-street Hill, which had stood 
untouched by painter, carpenter, or bricklayer, for a century, 
had been pulled down in my absence; and that a neighbouring 
street, of time-honoured insalubrity and inconvenience, was be- 
ing drained and widened; I half expected to find St. Paul's 
Cathedral looking older. 

For some changes in the fortunes of my friends, I was pre- 
pared. My aunt had long been re-established at Dover, and 


From David Copperfield, by Charles Dickens. 
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Traddles had begun to get into some little practice at the Bar, 
in the very first term after my departure. He had chambers in 
Gray's Inn, now; and had told me, in his last letters, that he was 
not without hopes of being soon united to the dearest girl in the 
world. 

They expected me home before Christmas; but had no idea of 
my returning so soon. I had purposely misled them, that I might 
have the pleasure of taking them by surprise. And yet, I was 
perverse enough to feel a chill of disappointment in receiving 
no welcome, and rattling, alone and silent, through the misty 
streets. 

The well-known shops, however, with their cheerful lights, 
did something for me; and when I alighted at the door of the 
Gray's Inn Coffee-house, I had recovered my spirits. It recalled, 
at first, that so-different time when I had put up at the Golden 
Cross, and reminded me of the changes that had come to pass 
since then; but that was natural. 

“Do you know where Mr. Traddles lives in the Inn?” I asked 
the waiter, as I warmed myself by the coffee-room fire. 

“Holborn Court, sir. Number two.” 

“Mr. Traddles has a rising reputation among the lawyers, I be- 
lieve?” said I. 

“Well, sir,” returned the waiter, “probably he has, sir; but I am 
not aware of it myself.” 

The waiter, who was middle-aged and spare, looked for help 
to a waiter authority—a stout, potential old man, with a double- 
chin, in black breeches and stockings, who came out of a place 
like a church-warden’s pew, at the end of the coffee-room, 
where he kept company with a cashbox, a Directory, a Law-list, 
and other books and papers. 

“Mr. Traddles,” said the spare waiter. “Number two in the 
Court.” 

The potential waiter waved him away, and turned, gravely, 
to me. 

“I was inquiring,” said I, “whether Mr. Traddles, at number 
two in the Court, has not a rising reputation among the law- 
yers?” 

“Never heard his name,” said the waiter, in a rich husky voice. 

I felt quite apologetic for Traddles. 
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“He’s a young man, sure?” said the portentous waiter, fixing his 
eyes severely on me. “How long has he been in the Inn?” 
“Not above three years,” said I. 

The waiter, who I supposed had lived in his churchwarden’s 
pew for forty years, could not pursue such an insignificant sub- 
ject. He asked me what I would have for dinner? 

I felt I was in England again, and really was quite cast down 
on Traddles’s account. There seemed to be no hope for him. I 
meekly ordered a bit of fish and a steak, and stood before the 
fire musing on his obscurity. 

As I followed the chief waiter with my eyes, I could not lielp 
thinking that the garden in which he had gradually blown to be 
the flower he was, was an arduous place to rise in. It had such a 
prescriptive, stiff-necked, long-established, solemn, elderly air. I 
glanced about the room, which had had its sanded floor sanded, 
no doubt, in exactly the same manner when the chief waiter 
was a boy—if he ever was a boy, which appeared improbable; 
and at the shining tables, where I saw myself reflected, in un- 
ruffled depths of old mahogany; and at the lamps, without a 
flaw in their trimming or cleaning; and at the comfortable green 
curtains, with their pure brass rods, snugly enclosing the boxes; 
and at the two large coal fires, brightly burning; and at the rows 
of decanters, burly as if with the consciousness of pipes of ex- 
pensive old port wine below; and both England and the law ap- 
peared to me to be very difficult indeed to be taken by storm. 
I went up to my bedroom to change my wet clothes; and the 
vast extent of the old wainscotted apartment (which was over 
the archway leading to the Inn, I remember), and the sedate 
immensity of the four-post bedstead, and the indomitable grav- 
ity of the chests of drawers, all seemed to unite in sternly frown- 
ing on the fortunes of Traddles, or on any such daring youth. 
I came down again to. my dinner; and even the slow comfort of 
the meal, and the orderly silence of the place—which was bare 
of guests, the Long Vacation not yet being over—were eloquent 
on the audacity of Traddles, and his small hopes of a livelihood 
for twenty years to come. 

I had seen nothing like this since I went away, and it quite 
dashed my hopes for my friend. The chief waiter had had 


enough of me. He came near me no more; but devoted himself 
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to an old gentleman in long gaiters, to meet whom a pint of spe- 
cial port seemed to come out of the cellar of its own accord, foy 
he gave no order. The second waiter informed me, in a whisper, 
that this old gentleman was a retired conveyancer living in the 
Square, and worth a mint of money, which it was expected he 
would leave to his laundress’s daughter; likewise that it was 
rumoured that he had a service of plate in a bureau, all tarnished 
with lying by, though more than one spoon and a fork had 
never yet been beheld in his chambers by mortal vision. By this 
time, I quite gave Traddles up for lost; and settled in my own 
mind that there was no hope for him. 

Being very anxious to see the dear old fellow nevertheless, I 
despatched my dinner, in a manner not at all calculated to raise 
me in the opinion of the chief waiter, and hurried out by the 
back way. Number two in the Court was soon reached; and an 
inscription on the door-post informing me that Mr. Traddles oc- 
cupied a set of chambers on the top story, I ascended the stair- 
case. A crazy old staircase I found it to be, feebly lighted on 
each landing by a curb-headed little oil wick, dying away in a 
little dungeon of dirty glass. 

In the course of my stumbling up-stairs, I fancied I heard a 
pleasant sound of laughter; and not the laughter of an attorney 
or barrister, or attorney's clerk or barrister’s clerk, but two or 
three merry girls. Happening, however, as I stopped to listen, to 
put my foot in a hole where the Honourable Society of Gray's 
Inn had left a plank deficient, I fell down with some noise, and 
when I recovered my footing all was silent. 

Groping my way more carefully, for the rest of the journey, 
my heart beat high when I found the outer door, which had 
Mr. Trappes painted on it, open. I knocked. A considerable 
scuffling within ensued, but nothing else. I therefore knocked 
again. 

A small sharp-looking lad, half-footboy and half-clerk, who 
was very much out of breath, but who looked at me as if he de- 
fied me to prove it legally, presented himself. 

“Is Mr. Traddles within?” I said. 
“Yes, sir, but he’s engaged.” 
“I want to see him.” 
After a moment's survey of me, the sharp-looking lad decided 
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to let me in; and opening the door wider for that purpose, ad- 
mitted me, first, into a little closet of a hall, and next into a little 
sitting-room; where I came into the presence of my old friend 
(also out of breath), seated at a table, and bending over papers. 

“Good God!” cried Traddles, looking up. “It’s Copperfield!” 
and rushed into my arms, where I held him tight. 

“All well, my dear Traddles?” 

“All well, my dear, dear Copperfield, and nothing but good 
news!” 

We cried with pleasure, both of us. 

“My dear fellow,” said Traddles, rumpling his hair in his ex- 
citement, which was a most unnecessary operation, “my dearest 
Copperfield, my long-lost and most welcome friend, how glad I 
am to see you! How brown you are! How glad I am! Upon my 
life and honour, I never was so rejoiced, my beloved Copper- 
field, never!” 

I was equally at a loss to express my emotions. I was quite 
unable to speak, at first. 

“My dear fellow!” said Traddles. “And grown so famous! My 
glorious Copperfield! Good gracious me when did you come, 
where have you come from, what have you been doing?” 

Never pausing for an answer to anything he said, Traddles, 
who had clapped me into an easy-chair by the fire, all this time 
impetuously stirred the fire with one hand, and pulled at my 
neckerchief with the other, under some wild delusion that it 
was a great coat. Without putting down the poker, he now 
hugged me again; and I hugged him; and, both laughing, and 
both wiping our eyes, we both sat down, and shook hands across 
the hearth. 

“To think,” said Traddles, “that you should have been so near- 
ly coming home as you must have been, my dear old boy, and 
not at the ceremony!” 

“What ceremony, my dear Traddles?” 

“Good gracious me!” cried Traddles, opening his eyes in his 
old way. “Didn't you get my last letter?” 

“Certainly not, if it referred to any ceremony.” 

“Why, my dear Copperfield,” said Traddles, sticking his hair 
upright with both hands, and then putting his hands on my 


knee, “I am married!” 
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“Married!” I cried joyfully. 

“Lord bless me, yes!” said Traddles—“by the Rev. Horace— 
to Sophy—down in Devonshire. Why, my dear boy, she’s be- 
hind the window curtain! Look here!” 

To my amazement, the dearest girl in the world came at that 
same instant, laughing and blushing, from her place of conceal- 
ment. And a more cheerful, amiable, honest, happy, bright-look- 
ing bride, I believe (as I could not help saying on the spot) the 
world never saw. I kissed her as an old acquaintance should, 
and wished them joy with all my might of heart. 

“Dear me,” said Traddles, “what a delightful re-union this is! 
You are so extremely brown, my dear Copperfield! God bless 
my soul, how happy I am!” 

“And so am I, said I. 

“And I am sure I am!” said the blushing and laughing Sophy. 

“We are all as happy as possible!” said Traddles. “Even the 
girls are happy. Dear me, I declare I forgot them!” 

“Forgot?” said I. 

“The girls,” said Traddles. “Sophy’s sisters. They are staying 
with us. They have come to have a peep at London. The fact 
is, when—was it you that tumbled up-stairs, Copperfield?” 

“It was,” said I, laughing. 

“Well then, when you tumbled up-stairs,” said Traddles, “I was 
romping with the girls. In point of fact, we were playing at Puss 
in the Corner. But as that wouldn't do in Westminster Hall, and 
as it wouldn't look quite professional if they were seen by a 
client, they decamped. And they are now—listening, I have no 
doubt,” said Traddles, glancing at the door of another room. 

“I am sorry,” said I, laughing afresh, “to have occasioned such 
a dispersion.” 

“Upon my word,” rejoined Traddles, greatly delighted, “if you 
had seen them running away, and running back again, after you 
had knocked, to pick up the combs they had dropped out of 
their hair, and going on in the maddest manner, you wouldn't 
have said so. My love, will you fetch the girls?” 

Sophy tripped away, and we heard her received in the ad- 
joining room with a peal of laughter. 

“Really musical, isn’t it, my dear Copperfield?” said Traddles. 
“It’s very agreeable to hear. It quite lights up these old rooms. 
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To an unfortunate bachelor of a fellow who has lived alone all 
his life, you know, it’s positively delicious. It’s charming. Poor 
things, they have had a great loss in Sophy—who, I do assure 
you, Copperfield, is, and ever was, the dearest girl!—and it grat- 
ifies me beyond expression to find them in such good spirits. The 
society of girls is a very delightful thing, Copperfield. It’s not 
professional, but it’s very delightful.” 

Observing that he slightly faltered, and comprehending that 
in the goodness of his heart he was fearful of giving me some 
pain by what he had said, I expressed my concurrence with a 
heartiness that evidently relieved and pleased him greatly. 

“But then,” said Traddles, “our domestic arrangements are, to 
say the truth, quite unprofessional altogether, my dear Copper- 
field. Even Sophy’s being here, is unprofessional. And we have 
no other place of abode. We have put to sea in a cockboat, but 
we are quite prepared to rough it. And Sophy’s an extraordinary 
manager! You'll be surprised how these girls are stowed away. I 
am sure I hardly know how it’s done!” 

“Are many of the young ladies with you?” I inquired. 

“The eldest, the Beauty is here,” said Traddles, in a low con- 
fidential voice, “Caroline. And Sarah's here—the one I men- 
tioned to you as having something the matter with her spine, 
you know. Immensely better! And the two youngest that Sophy 
educated are with us. And Louisa’s here.” 

“Indeed!” cried I. 

“Yes,” said Traddles. “Now the whole set—I mean the cham- 
bers—is only three rooms; but Sophy arranges for the girls in 
the most wonderful way and they sleep as comfortably as possi- 
ble. Three in that room,” said Traddles, pointing. “Two in that.” 

I could not help glancing round, in search of the accommoda- 
tion remaining for Mr. and Mrs. Traddles. Traddles understood 
me. 

“Well!” said Traddles, “we are prepared to rough it, as I said 
just now, and we did improvise a bed last week, upon the floor 
here. But there’s a little room in the roof—a very nice room, 
when you're up there—which Sophy papered herself, to surprise 
me; and that’s our room at present. It’s a capital little gipsy sort 
of place. There’s quite a view from it.” 

“And you are happily married at last, my dear Traddles!” said 
1. “How rejoiced I am!” 
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“Thank you, my dear Copperfield,” said Traddles, as we shook 
hands once more. “Yes, I am as happy as it’s possible to be. 
There's your old friend, you see,” said Traddles, nodding tri- 
umphantly at the flower-pot and stand; “and there’s the table 
with the marble top! All the other furniture is plain and service- 
able, you perceive. And as to plate, Lord bless you, we haven't 
so much as a tea-spoon.” 

“All to be earned?” said I, cheerfully. 

“Exactly so,” replied Traddles, “all to be earned. Of course we 
have something in the shape of tea-spoons, because we stir our 
tea. But they re Britannia metal.” 

“The silver will be brighter when it comes,” said I. 

“The very thing we say!” cried Traddles. “You see, my dear 
Copperfield,” falling again into the low confidential tone, “after 
I had delivered my argument in Doe dem. Jipes versus Wic- 
ZELL, Which did me great service with the profession, I went 
down into Devonshire, and had some serious conversation in 
private with the Reverend Horace. I dwelt upon the fact that 
Sophy—who I do assure you, Copperfield, is the dearest girl! —” 

“I am certain she is!” said I. 

“She is, indeed!” rejoined Traddles. “But I am afraid I am 
wandering from the subject. Did I mention the Reverend 
Horace?” 

“You said that you dwelt upon the fact 

“True! Upon the fact that Sophy and I had been engaged for 
a long period, and that Sophy, with the permission of her par- 
ents, was more than content to take me—in short,” said Trad- 
dles, with his old frank smile, “on our present Britannia-metal 
footing. Very well. I then proposed to the Reverend Horace— 
who is a most excellent clergyman, Copperfield, and ought to be 
a Bishop; or at least ought to have enough to live upon, without 
pinching himself—that if I could turn the corner, say of two 
hundred and fifty pounds, in one year; and could see my way 
pretty clearly to that, or something better, next year; and could 
plainly furnish a little place like this, besides; then, and in that 
case, Sophy and I should be united. I took the liberty of repre- 
senting that we had been patient for a good many years; and 
that the circumstance of Sophy’s being extraordinarily useful at 
home, ought not to operate with her affectionate parents, 
against her establishment in life—don't you see?” 
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“Certainly it ought not,” said I. 

“I am glad you think so, Copperfield,” rejoined Traddles, “be- 
cause, without any imputation on the Reverend Horace, I do 
think parents, and brothers, and so forth, are sometimes rather 
selfish in such cases. Well! I also pointed out, that my most 
earnest desire was, to be useful to the family; and that if I got 
on in the world, and anything should happen to him—I refer to 
the Reverend Horace 

“I understand,” said I. 

“—Or to Mrs. Crewler—it would be the utmost gratification 
of my wishes, to be a parent to the girls. He replied in a most 
admirable manner, exceedingly flattering to my feelings, and 
undertook to obtain the consent of Mrs. Crewler to this arrange- 
ment. They had a dreadful time of it with her. It mounted from 
her legs into her chest, and then into her head 

“What mounted?” I asked. 

“Her grief,” replied Traddles, with a serious look. “Her feel- 
ings generally. As I mentioned on a former occasion, she is a 
very superior woman, but has lost the use of her limbs. What- 
ever occurs to harass her, usually settles in her legs; but on this 
occasion it mounted to the chest, and then to the head, and, in 
short, pervaded the whole system in a most alarming manner. 
However, they brought her through it by unremitting and af- 
fectionate attention; and we were married yesterday six weeks. 
You have no idea what a Monster I felt, Copperfield, when I 
saw the whole family crying and fainting away in every direc- 
tion! Mrs. Crewler couldn’t see me before we left—couldn’t for- 
give me, then, for depriving her of her child—but she is a good 
creature, and has done so since. I had a delightful letter from 
her, only this morning.” 

“And in short, my dear friend,” said I, “you feel as blest as 
you deserve to feel!” 

“Oh! That’s your partiality!” laughed Traddles. “But, indeed, 
I am in a most enviable state. I work hard, and read Law in- 
satiably. I get up at five every morning, and don't mind it at all. 
I hide the girls in the day-time, and make merry with them in 
the evening. And I assure you I am quite sorry that they are go- 
ing home on Tuesday, which is the day before the first day of 
Michaelmas Term. But here,” said Traddles, breaking off in his 
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confidence, and speaking aloud, “are the girls! Mr. Copperfield, 
Miss Crewler Miss Sarah—Miss Louisa—Margaret and 
Lucy!” 

They were a perfect nest of roses; they looked so wholesome 
and fresh. They were all pretty, and Miss Caroline was very 
handsome; but there was a loving, cheerful, fireside quality in 
Sophy’s bright looks, which was better than that, and which 
assured me that my friend had chosen well. We all sat round the 
fire; while the sharp boy, who I now divined had lost his breath 
in putting the papers out, cleared them away again, and pro- 
duced the tea-things. After that, he retired for the night, shut- 
ting the outer door upon us with a bang. Mrs. Traddles, with 
perfect pleasure and composure beaming from her household 
eyes, having made the tea, then quietly made the toast as she 
sat in a corner by the fire. 

She had seen Agnes, she told me, while she was toasting. 
“Tom” had taken her down into Kent for a wedding trip, and 
there she had seen my aunt, too; and both my aunt and Agnes 
were well, and they had all talked of nothing but me. “Tom” 
had never had me out of his thoughts, she really believed, all 
the time I had been away. “Tom” was the authority for every- 
thing. “Tom” was evidently the idol of her life; never to be 
shaken on his pedestal by any commotion; always to be be- 
lieved in, and done homage to with the whole faith of her heart, 
come what might. 

The difference which both she and Traddles showed towards 
the Beauty, pleased me very much. I don’t know that I thought 
it very reasonable; but I thought it very delightful, and essen- 
tially a part of their character. If Traddles ever for an instant 
missed the teaspoons that were still to be won, I have no doubt 
it was when he handed the Beauty her tea. If his sweet-tem- 
pered wife could have got up any self-assertion against any one 
I am satisfied it could only have been because she was the Beau- 
ty’s sister. A few slight indications of a rather petted and capri- 
cious manner, which I observed in the Beauty, were manifestly 
considered, by Traddles and his wife, as her birthright and 
natural endowment. If she had been born a Queen Bee, and 
they labouring Bees, they could not have been more satisfied 
of that. 
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But their self-torgetfulness charmed me. Their pride in these 
girls, and their submission of themselves to all their whims, was 
‘the pleasantest little testimony to their own worth I could have 
desired to see. If Traddles were addressed as “a darling,” once 
in the course of that evening; and besought to bring something 
here, or carry something there, or take something up, or put 
something down, or find something, or fetch something, he was 
so addressed, by one or other of his sisters-in-law, at least twelve 
times in an hour. Neither could they do anything without So- 
phy. Somebody's hair fell down, and nobody but Sophy could 
put it up. Somebody forgot how a particular tune went, and no- 
body but Sophy could hum that tune right. Somebody wanted 
to recall the name of a place in Devonshire, and only Sophy 
knew it. Somebody was wanted to be written home, and Sophy 
alone could be trusted to write before breakfast in the morn- 
ing. Somebody broke down in a piece of knitting, and no one but 
Sophy was able to put the defaulter in the right direction. They 
were entire mistresses of the place, and Sophy and Traddles 
waited on them. How many children Sophy could have taken 
care of in her time, I can’t imagine; but she seemed to be fa- 
mous for knowing every sort of song that ever was addressed to 
a child in the English tongue; and she sang dozens to order with 
the clearest little voice in the world, one after another (every 
sister issuing directions for a different tune, and the Beauty gen- 
erally striking in last), so that I was quite fascinated. The best 
of all was, that, in the midst of their exactions, all the sisters 
had a great tenderness and respect both for Sophy and Trad- 
dles. I am sure, when I took my leave, and Traddles was com- 
ing out to walk with me to the coffee-house, I thought I had 
never seen an obstinate head of hair, or any other head of hair, 
rolling about in such a shower of kisses. 

Altogether, it was a scene I could not help dwelling on with 
pleasure, for a long time after I got back and had wished Trad- 
dles good night. If I had beheld a thousand roses blowing in a 
top set of chambers, in that withered Gray's Inn, they could 
not have brightened it half so much. The idea of those Devon- 
shire girls, among the dry law-stationers and the attorneys of- 
fices; and of the tea and toast, and children’s songs, in that grim 
atmosphere of pounce and parchment, red-tape, dusty wafers, 
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ink-jars, brief and draft paper, law reports, writs, declarations, 
and bills of costs, seemed almost as pleasantly fanciful as if I 
had dreamed that the Sultan’s famous family had been admitted 
on the roll of attorneys, and had brought the talking bird, 
the singing tree, and the golden water into Gray’s Inn Hall. 
Somehow, I found that I had taken leave of Traddles for the 
night, and come back to the coffee-house, with a great change 
in my despondency about him. I began to think he would get 
on, in spite of all the many orders of chief waiters in England. 

Drawing a chair before one of the coffee-room fires to think 
about him at my leisure, I gradually fell from the consideration 
of his happiness to tracing prospects in the live-coals, and to 
thinking, as they broke and changed, of the principal vicissi- 
tudes and separations that had marked my life. I had not seen a 
coal fire, since I left England three years ago: though many a 
wood fire had I watched, as it crumbled into hoary ashes, and 
mingled with the feathery heap upon the hearth, which not in- 
aptly figured to me, in my despondency, my own dead hopes. 

I could think of the past now, gravely, but not bitterly; and 
could contemplate the future in a brave spirit, Home, in its best 
sense, was for me no more. She in whom I might have inspired a 
dearer love, I had taught to be my sister. She would marry, and 
would have new claimants on her tenderness: and in doing it, 
would never know the love for her that had grown up in my 
heart. It was right that I should pay the forfeit of my headlong 
passion. What I reaped, I had sown. 

I was thinking, And had I truly disciplined my heart to this, 
and could I resolutely bear it, and calmly hold the place in her 
home which she had calmly held in mine—when I found my 
eyes resting on a countenance that might have arisen out of the 
fire, in its association with my early remembrances. 

Little Mr. Chillip the Doctor, to whose good offices I was in- 
debted in the very first chapter of this history, sat reading a 
newspaper in the shadow of an opposite corner. He was tolera- 
bly stricken in years by this time; but being a mild, meek, calm 
little man, had worn so easily, that I thought he looked at that 
moment just as he might have looked when he sat in our par- 
lour, waiting for me to be born. 

Mr. Chillip had left Blunderstone six or seven years ago, and 
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I had never seen him since. He sat placidly perusing the news- 
paper, with his little head on one side, and a glass of warm 
sherry negus at his elbow. He was so extremely conciliatory in 
his manner that he seemed to apologise to the very newspaper 
for taking the liberty of reading it. 

I walked up to where he was sitting, and said, “How do you 
do, Mr. Chillip?” 

He was greatly fluttered by this unexpected address from a 
stranger, and replied, in his slow way, “I thank you, sir, you are 
very good. Thank you, sir. I hope you are well.” 

“You don’t remember me?” said I. 

“Well, sir,” returned Mr. Chillip, smiling very meekly, and 
shaking his head as he surveyed me, “I have a kind of an impres- 
sion that something in your countenance is familiar to me, sir; 
but I couldn’t lay my hand upon your name, really.” 

“And yet you knew it, long before I knew it myself,” I re- 
turned. 

“Did I indeed, sir?” said Mr. Chillip. “It is possible that I had 
the honour, sir, of officiating when Pe 

“Yes,” said I. 

“Dear me!” cried Mr. Chillip. “But no doubt you are a good 
deal changed since then, sir?” 

“Probably,” said I. 

“Well, sir,” observed Mr. Chillip, “I hope you'll excuse me, if 
I am compelled to ask the favour of your name?” 

On my telling him my name, he was really moved. He quite 
shook hands with me—which was a violent proceeding for him, 
his usual course being to slide a tepid little fish-slice, an inch or 
two in advance of his hip, and evince the greatest discomposure 
when anybody grappled with it. Even now, he put his hand in 
his coat pocket as soon as he could disengage it, and seemed re- 
lieved when he had got it safe back. 

“Dear me, sir!” said Mr. Chillip, surveying me with his head 
on one side. “And it’s Mr. Copperfield, is it? Well, sir, I think 
I should have known you, if I had taken the liberty of looking 
more closely at you. There’s a strong resemblance between you 
and your poor father, sir.” 

“I never had the happiness of seeing my father,” I observed. 

“Very true, sir,” said Mr. Chillip, in a soothing tone. “And 
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very much to be deplored it was, on all accounts! We are not ig- 
norant, sir,” said Mr. Chillip, slowly shaking his little head 
again, “down in our part of the country, of your fame. There 
must be great excitement here, sir,” said Mr. Chillip, tapping 
himself on the forehead with his forefinger. “You must find it a 
trying occupation, sir!” 

“What is your part of the country now?” I asked, seating my- 
self near him. 

“I am established within a few miles of Bury St. Edmund’s, 
sir, said Mr. Chillip. “Mrs. Chillip coming into a little property 
in that neighbourhood, under her father’s will, I bought a prac- 
tice down there, in which you will be glad to hear I am doing 
well. My daughter is growing quite a tall lass now, sir,” said 
Mr. Chillip, giving his little head another little shake. “Her 
mother let down two tucks in her frocks only last week. Such is 
time, you see, sir!” 

As the little man put his now empty glass to his lips, when he 
made this reflection, I proposed to him to have it refilled, and I 
would keep him company with another. “Well, sir,” he returned, 
in his slow way, “it’s more than I am accustomed to; but I can't 
deny myself the pleasure of your conversation. It seems but 
yesterday that I had the honour of attending you in the measles. 
You came through them charmingly, sir.” 

I acknowledged this compliment, and ordered the negus, 
which was produced. “Quite an uncommon dissipation!” said 
Mr. Chillip, stirring it, “but I can’t resist so extraordinary an 
occasion. You have no family, sir?” 

I shook my head. 

“T was aware that you sustained a bereavement, sir, some time 
ago,” said Mr. Chillip. “I heard it from your father-in-law’s 
sister. Very decided character there, sir?” 

“Why, yes,” said I, “decided enough. Where did you see her, 
Mr. Chillip?” 

“Are you not aware, sir,” returned Mr. Chillip, with his placid- 
est smile, “that your father-in-law is again a neighbour of 
mine?” 

“No, said I. 

“He is indeed, sir!” said Mr. Chillip. “Married a young lady 
of that part, with a very good little property, poor thing — And 
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this action of the brain now, sir? Don’t you find it fatigues you?” 
said Mr. Chillip, looking at me like an admiring Robin. 

I waived that question, and returned to the Murdstones. “I 
was aware of his being married again. Do you attend the fam- 
ily?” I asked. 

“Not regularly. I have been called in,” he replied. “Strong 
phrenological development of the organ of firmness, in Mr. 
Murdstone and his sister, sir.” 

I replied with such an expressive look, that Mr. Chillip was 
emboldened by that, and the negus together, to give his head 
several short shakes, and thoughtfully exclaim, “Ah, dear me! 
We remember old times, Mr. Copperfield.” 

“And the brother and sister are pursuing their old course, are 
they?” said I. 

“Well, sir,” replied Mr. Chillip, “a medical man, being so much 
in families, ought to have neither eyes nor ears for anything but 
his profession. Still I must say, they are very severe, sir: both as 
to this life and the next.” 

“The next will be regulated without much reference to them, I 
dare say, I returned: “what are they doing as to this?” 

Mr. Chillip shook his head, stirred his negus, and sipped it. 

“She was a charming woman, sir!” he observed in a plaintive 
manner. 

“The present Mrs. Murdstone?” 

“A charming woman indeed, sir,” said Mr. Chillip; “as amiable, 
I am sure, as it was possible to be! Mrs. Chillip’s opinion is, that 
her spirit has been entirely broken since her marriage, and that 
she is all but melancholy mad. And the ladies,” observed Mr. 
Chillip, timorously, “are great observers, sir.” 

“I suppose she was to be subdued and broken to their detesta- 
ble mould, Heaven help her!” said I. “And she has been.” 

“Well, sir, there were violent quarrels at first, I assure you,” 
said Mr. Chillip; “but she is quite a shadow now. Would it be 
considered forward if I was to say to you, sir, in confidence, that 
since the sister came to help, the brother and sister between 
them have nearly reduced her to a state of imbecility?” 

I told him I could easily believe it. 

“I have no hesitation in saying,” said Mr. Chillip, fortifying 
himself with another sip of negus, “between you and me, sir, 
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that her mother died of it—or that tyranny, gloom, and worry 
have made Mrs. Murdstone nearly imbecile. She was a lively 
young woman, sir, before her marriage, and their gloom and aus- 
terity destroyed her. They go about with her, now, more like 
her keepers than her husband and sister-in-law. That was Mrs. 
Chillip’s remark to me, only last week. And I assure you, sir, the 
ladies are great observers. Mrs. Chillip herself is a great ob- 
server!” 

“Does he gloomily profess to be (I am ashamed to use the 
word in such association ) religious still?” I inquired. 

“You anticipate, sir,” said Mr. Chillip, his eyelids getting quite 
red with the unwonted stimulus in which he was indulging, 
“one of Mrs. Chillip’s most impressive remarks. Mrs. Chillip,” he 
proceeded, in the calmest and slowest manner, “quite electrified 
me, by pointing out that Mr. Murdstone sets up an image of 
himself, and calls it Divine Nature. You might have knocked me 
down on the flat of my back, sir, with the feather of a pen, I 
assure you, when Mrs. Chillip said so. The ladies are great ob- 
servers, sir?” 

“Intuitively,” said I, to his extreme delight. 

“I am very happy to receive such support in my opinion, sir,” 
he rejoined. “It is not often that I venture to give a non-medical 
opinion, I assure you. Mr. Murdstone delivers public addresses 
sometimes, and it is said—in short, sir, it is said by Mrs. Chillip 
—that the darker tyrant he has lately been, the more ferocious 
is his doctrine.” 

“I believe Mrs. Chillip to be perfectly right,” said I. 

“Mrs. Chillip does go so far as to say,” pursued the meekest of 
little men, much encouraged, “that what such people miscall 
their religion, is a vent for their bad humours and arrogance. And 
do you know I must say, sir,” he continued, mildly laying his 
head on one side, “that I don’t find authority for Mr. and Miss 
Murdstone in the New Testament?” 

“T never found it either!” said I. 

“In the meantime, sir,” said Mr. Chillip, “they are much dis- 
liked; and as they are very free in consigning everybody who 
dislikes them to perdition, we really have a good deal of perdi- 
tion going on in our neighbourhood! However, as Mrs. Chillip 
says, sir, they undergo a continual punishment; for they are 
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turned inward, to feed upon their own hearts, and their own 
hearts are very bad feeding. Now, sir, about that brain of yours, 
if youll excuse my returning to it. Don’t you expose it to a 
good deal of excitement, sir?” 

I found it not difficult, in the excitement of Mr. Chillip’s own 
brain, under his potations of negus, to divert his attention from 
this topic to his own affairs, on which, for the next half-hour, he 
was quite loquacious; giving me to understand, among other 
pieces of information, that he was then at the Gray’s Inn Coffee- 
house to lay his professional evidence before a Commission of 
Lunacy, touching the state of mind of a patient who had be- 
come deranged from excessive drinking. 

“And I assure you, sir,” he said, “I am extremely nervous on 
such occasions. I could not support being what is called Bullied, 
sir. It would quite unman me. Do you know it was some time 
before I recovered the conduct of that alarming lady, on the 
night of your birth, Mr. Copperfield?” 

I told him that I was going down to my aunt, the Dragon of 
that night, early in the morning; and that she was one of the 
most tender-hearted and excellent of women, as he would know 
full well if he knew her better. The mere notion of the possi- 
bility of his ever seeing her again, appeared to terrify him. He 
replied with a small pale smile, “Is she so, indeed, sir? Really?” 
and almost immediately called for a candle, and went to bed, 
as if he were not quite safe anywhere else. He did not actually 
stagger under the negus; but I should think his placid little 
pulse must have made two or three more beats in a minute, 
than it had done since the great night of my aunt’s disappoint- 
ment, when she struck at him with her bonnet. 

Thoroughly tired, I went to bed too, at midnight; passed the 
next day on the Dover coach; burst safe and sound into my 
aunt’s old parlour while she was at tea (she wore spectacles 
now); and was received by her, and Mr. Dick, and dear old 
Peggotty, who acted as housekeeper, with open arms and tears 
of joy. My aunt was mightily amused, when we began to talk 
composedly, by my account of my meeting with Mr. Chillip, 
and of his holding her in such dread remembrance; and both 
she and Peggotty had a great deal to say about my poor moth- 
er’s second husband, and “that murdering woman of a sister, — 
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on whom I think no pain or penalty would have induced my 
aunt to bestow any Christian or Proper Name, or any other 
designation. 

My aunt and I, when we were left alone, talked far into the 
night. How the emigrants never wrote home, otherwise than 
cheerfully and hopefully; how Mr. Micawber had actually re- 
mitted divers small sums of money, on account of those “pecu- 
niary liabilities,” in reference to which he had been so business- 
like as between man and man; how Janet, returning into my 
aunt's service when she came back to Dover, had finally carried 
out her renunciation of mankind by entering into wedlock with 
a thriving tavern-keeper; and how my aunt had finally set her 
seal on the same great principle, by aiding and abetting the 
bride, and crowning the marriage-ceremony with her presence; 
were among our topics—already more or less familiar to me 
through the letters I had had. Mr. Dick, as usual, was not for- 
gotten. My aunt informed me how he incessantly occupied him- 
self in copying everything he could lay his hands on, and kept 
King Charles the First at a respectful distance by that sem- 
blance of employment; how it was one of the main joys and re- 
wards of her life that he was free and happy, instead of pining 
in monotonous restraint; and how (as a novel general conclu- 
sion) nobody but she could ever fully know what he was. 

“And when, Trot,” said my aunt, patting the back of my hand, 
as we sat in our old way before the fire, “when are you going 
over to Canterbury?” 

“I shall get a horse, and ride over to-morrow morning, aunt, 
unless you will go with me?” 

“No!” said my aunt, in her short, abrupt way. “I mean to stay 
where I am.” 

Then, I should ride, I said. I could not have come through 
Canterbury to-day without stopping, if I had been coming to 
any one but her. 

She was pleased, but answered, “Tut, Trot; my old bones 
would have kept till to-morrow!” and softly patted my hand 
again, as I sat thoughtfully looking at the fire. 

Thoughtfully, for I could not be here once more, and so near 
Agnes, without the revival of those regrets with which I had 
so long been occupied. Softened regrets they might be, teach- 
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ing me what I had failed to learn when my younger life was 
all before me, but not the less regrets. “Oh, Trot,” I seemed 
to hear my aunt say once more; and I understood her better 
now— Blind, blind, blind!” 

We both kept silence for some minutes. When I raised my 
eyes, I found that she was steadily observant of me. Perhaps she 
had followed the current of my mind; for it seemed to me an 
easy one to track now, wilful as it had been once. 

“You will find her father a white-haired old man,” said my 
aunt, “though a better man in all other respects—a reclaimed 
man. Neither will you find him measuring all human interests 
and joys, and sorrows, with his one poor little inch-rule now. 
Trust me, child, such things must shrink very much, before 
they can be measured off in that way.” 

“Indeed they must,” said I. 

“You will find her,” pursued my aunt, “as good, as beautiful, 
as earnest, as disinterested, as she has always been. If I knew 
higher praise, Trot, I would bestow it on her.” 

There was no higher praise for her; no higher reproach for 
me. Oh, how had I strayed so far away! 

“If she trains the young girls whom she has about her to be like 
herself,” said my aunt, earnest even to the filling of her eyes 
with tears, “Heaven knows, her life will be well employed! Use- 
ful and happy, as she said that day! How could she be otherwise 
than useful and happy!” 

“Has Agnes any ” I was thinking aloud, rather than speak- 
ing. 

“Well? Hey? Any what?” said my aunt, sharply. 

“Any lover?” said I. 

“A score, cried my aunt, with a kind of indignant pride. “She 
might have married twenty times, my dear, since you have 
been gone!” 

“No doubt,” said I. “No doubt. But has she any lover who is 
worthy of her? Agnes could care for no other.” 

My aunt sat musing for a little while, with her chin upon her 
hand. Slowly raising her eyes to mine, she said: 

“I suspect she has an attachment, Trot.” 

“A prosperous one?” said I. 

“Trot,” returned my aunt gravely, “I can’t say. I have no right 
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to tell you even so much. She has never confided it to me, but 
I suspect it.” 

She looked so attentively and anxiously at me (I even saw 
her tremble), that I felt now, more than ever, that she had 
followed my late thoughts. I summoned all the resolutions I 
had made, in all those many days and nights, and all those 
many conflicts of my heart. 

“If it should be so,” I began, “and I hope it is 

“I don’t know that it is,” said my aunt curtly. “You must not 
be ruled by my suspicions. You must keep them secret. They are 
very slight, perhaps. I have no right to speak.” 

“If it should be so,” I repeated, “Agnes will tell me at her own 
good time. A sister to whom I have confided so much, aunt, will 
not be reluctant to confide in me.” 

My aunt withdrew her eyes from mine, as slowly as she had 
turned them upon me; and covered them thoughtfully with her 
hand. By-and-bye she put her other hand on my shoulder; and 
so we both sat, looking into the past, without saying another 
word, until we parted for the night. 

I rode away, early in the morning, for the scene of my old 
school days. I cannot say that I was yet quite happy in the 
hope that I was gaining a victory over myself; even in the pros- 
pect of so soon looking on her face again. 

The well-remembered ground was soon traversed, and I 
came into the quiet streets, where every stone was a boy's 
book to me. I went on foot to the old house, and went away 
with a heart too full to enter. I returned; and looking, as I 
passed, through the low window of the turret-room where first 
Uriah Heep, and afterwards Mr. Micawber, had been wont to 
sit saw that it was a little parlour now, and that there was no 
office. Otherwise the staid old house was, as to its cleanliness 
and order, still just as it had been when I first saw it. I re- 
quested the new maid who admitted me, to tell Miss Wickfield 
that a gentleman who waited on her from a friend abroad, was 
there; and I was shown up the grave old staircase (cautioned 
of the steps I knew so well), into the unchanged drawing-room. 
The books that Agnes and I had read together, were on their 
shelves; and the desk where I had Jaboured at my lessons, many 
a night, stood yet at the same old corner of the table. All the 
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little changes that had crept in when the Heeps were there, 
were changed again. Everything was as it used to be, in the 
happy time. 

I stood in a window, and looked across the ancient street at 
the opposite houses, recalling how I had watched them on wet 
afternoons, when I first came there; and how I had used to 
speculate about the people who appeared at any of the win- 
dows, and had followed them with my eyes up and down stairs, 
while women went clicking along the pavement in patterns, 
and the dull rain fell in slanting lines, and poured out of the 
waterspout yonder, and flowed into the road. The feeling with 
which I used to watch the tramps, as they came into the town 
on those wet evenings, at dusk, and limped past, with their 
bundles drooping over their shoulders at the ends of sticks, 
came freshly back to me; fraught, as then, with the smell of 
damp earth, and wet leaves and briar, and the sensation of the 
very airs that blew upon me in my own toilsome journey. 

The opening of the little door in the panelled wall made me 
start and turn. Her beautiful, serene eyes met mine as she came 
towards me. She stopped and laid her hand upon her bosom, 
and I caught her in my arms. 

“Agnes! my dear girl! I have come too suddenly upon you.” 
“No, no! I am so rejoiced to see you, Trotwood!” 
“Dear Agnes, the happiness it is to me, to see you once again!” 

I folded her to my heart, and for a little while we were both 
silent. Presently we sat down, side by side; and her angel-face 
was turned upon me with the welcome I had dreamed of, wak- 
ing and sleeping, for whole years. 

She was so true, she was so beautiful, she was so good—I 
owed her so much gratitude, she was so dear to me, that I could 
find no utterance for what I felt. I tried to bless her, tried to 
thank her, tried to tell her (as I had often done in letters) what 
an influence she had upon me; but all my efforts were in vain. 
My love and joy were dumb. 

With her own sweet tranquillity she calmed my agitation; 
led me back to the time of our parting; spoke to me of Emily, 
whom she had visited, in secret, many times; spoke to me ten- 
derly of Dora’s grave. With the unerring instinct of her noble 
heart, she touched the chords of my memory so softly and har- 
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moniously, that not one jarred within me; I could listen to the 
sorrowful, distant music, and desire to shrink from nothing it 
awoke. How could I, when, blended with it all, was her dear 
self, the better angel of my life? 

“And you, Agnes,” I said, by-and-bye. “Tell me of yourself. You 
have hardly ever told me of your own life, in all this lapse of 
time!” 

“What should I tell?” she answered, with her radiant smile. 
“Papa is well. You see us here, quite in our own home, our 
anxieties set at rest, our home restored to us: and knowing that, 
dear Trotwood, you know all.” 

“All, Agnes?” said I. 

She looked at me, with some fluttering wonder in her face. 
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“Is there nothing else, Sister?” I said. 

Her colour, which had just now faded, returned, and faded 
again. She smiled; with a quiet sadness, I thought; and shook 
her head. l 

I had sought to lead her to what my aunt had hinted at; for, 
sharply painful to me as it must be to receive that confidence, 
I was to discipline my heart, and do my duty to her. I saw, 
however, that she was uneasy, and I let it pass. 

“You have much to do, dear Agnes?” 

“With my school?” said she, looking up again, in all her bright 
composure. 

“Yes. It is laborious, is it not?” 

“The labour is so pleasant,” she returned, “that it is scarcely 
grateful in me to call it by that name.” 

“Nothing good is difficult to you,” said I. 

Her colour came and went once more; and once more, as 
she bent her head, I saw the same sad smile. 

“You will wait and see papa,” said Agnes, cheerfully, “and 
pass the day with us? Perhaps you will sleep in your own room? 
We always call it yours.” 

I could not do that, having promised to ride back to my aunt’s 
at night; but I would pass the day there, joyfully. 

“I must be a prisoner for a little while,” said Agnes, “but here 
are the old books, Trotwood, and the old music.” 

“Even the old flowers are here,” said I, looking round; “or the 
old kinds.” 

“I have found a pleasure,” returned Agnes, smiling, “while 
you have been absent, in keeping everything as it used to be 
when we were children. For we were very happy then, I think.” 

“Heaven knows we were!” said I. 

“And every little thing that has reminded me of my brother,” 
said Agnes, with her cordial eyes turned cheerfully upon me, 
“has been a welcome companion. Even this,” showing me the 
basket-trifle, full of keys, still hanging at her side, “seems to 
jingle a kind of old tune!” 

She smiled again, and went out at the door by which she had 
come. 

It was for me to guard this sisterly affection with religious 
care. It was all that I had left myself, and it was a treasure. If I 
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once shook the foundations of the sacred confidence and usage, 
in virtue of which it was given to me, it was lost, and could 
never be recovered. I set this steadily before myself. The better 
I loved her, the more it behoved me never to forget it. 

I walked through the streets; and, once more seeing my old 
adversary the butcher—now a constable, with his staff hanging 
up in the shop—went down to look at the place where I had 
fought him; and there meditated on Miss Shepherd and the 
eldest Miss Larkins, and all the idle loves and likings, and dis- 
likings, of that time. Nothing seemed to have survived that 
time but Agnes; and she, ever a star above me, was brighter 
and higher. 

When I returned, Mr. Wickfield had come home, from a 
garden he had, a couple of miles or so out of town, where he 
now employed himself almost every day. I found him as my 
aunt had described him. We sat down to dinner, with some 
half-dozen little girls; and he seemed but the shadow of his 
handsome picture on the wall. 

The tranquillity and peace belonging, of old, to that quiet 
ground in my memory, pervaded it again. When dinner was 
done, Mr. Wickfield taking no wine, and I desiring none, we 
went up-stairs; where Agnes and her little charges sang and 
played, and worked. After tea the children left us; and we 
three sat together, talking of the bygone days. 

“My part in them,” said Wickfield, shaking his white head, 
“has much matter for regret—for deep regret, and deep con- 
trition, Trotwood, you well know. But I would not cancel it, if 
it were in my power.” 

I could readily believe that, looking at the face beside him. 

“I should cancel with it,” he pursued, “such patience and 
devotion, such fidelity, such a child’s love, as I must not forget, 
no! even to forget myself.” 

“I understand you, sir,” I softly said. “I hold it—I have al- 
ways held it—in veneration.” 

“But no one knows, not even you,” he returned, “how much 
she has done, how much she has undergone, how hard she has 
striven. Dear Agnes!” 

She had put her hand entreatingly on his arm, to stop him; 
and was very, very pale. 
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“Well, well!” he said with a sigh, dismissing, as I then saw, 
some trial she had borne, or was yet to bear, in connexion with 
what my aunt had told me. “Well! I have never told you, Trot- 
wood, of her mother. Has any one?” 

“Never, sir.” 

“It’s not much—though it was much to suffer. She married me 
in opposition to her fathers wish, and he renounced her. She 
prayed him to forgive her, before my Agnes came into this 
world. He was a very hard man, and her mother had long been 
dead. He repulsed her. He broke her heart.” 

Agnes leaned upon his shoulder, and stole her arm about his 
neck. 

“She had an affectionate and gentle heart,” he said; “and it 
was broken. I knew its tender nature very well. No one could, 
if I did not. She loved me dearly, but was never happy. She 
was always labouring, in secret, under this distress; and being 
delicate and downcast at the time of his last repulse—for it 
was not the first, by many—pined away and died. She left me 
Agnes, two weeks old; and the grey hair you recollect me with, 
when you first came.” 

He kissed Agnes on her cheek. 

“My love for my dear child was a diseased love, but my 
mind was all unhealthy then. I say no more of that. I am not 
speaking of myself, Trotwood, but of her mother, and of her. 
If I give you any clue to what I am, or to what I have been, 
you will unravel it, I know. What Agnes is, I need not say. I 
have always read something of her poor mother’s story, in her 
character; and so I tell it you to-night, when we three are again 
together, after such great changes. I have told it all.” 

His bowed head, and her angel-face and filial duty, derived a 
more pathetic meaning from it than they had had before. If I 
had wanted anything by which to mark this night of our re- 
union, I should have found it in this. 

Agnes rose up from her father’s side, before long; and going 
softly to her piano, played some of the old airs to which we had 
often listened in that place. 

“Have you any intention of going away again?” Agnes asked 
me as I was standing by. 

“What does my sister say to that?” 
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“I hope not.” 

“Then I have no such intention, Agnes.” 

“I think you ought not, Trotwood, since you ask me,” she said, 
mildly. “Your growing reputation and success enlarge your 
power of doing good; and if I could spare my brother,” with 
her eyes upon me, “perhaps the time could not.” 

“What I am, you have made me, Agnes. You should know 
best.” 

“I made you, Trotwood?” 

“Yes! Agnes, my dear girl!” I said, bending over her. “I tried 
to tell you, when we met to-day, something that has been in 
my thoughts since Dora died. You remember, when you came 
down to me in our little room—pointing upward, Agnes?” 

“Oh, Trotwood!” she returned, her eyes filled with tears. “So 
loving, so confiding, and so young! Can I ever forget?” 

“As you were then, my sister, I have often thought since, you 
have ever been to me. Ever pointing upward, Agnes; ever lead- 
ing me to something better; ever directing me to higher things!” 

She only shook her head; through her tears I saw the sad 
quiet smile. 

“And I am so grateful to you for it, Agnes, so bound to you, 
that there is no name for the affection of my heart. I want you to 
know, yet don’t know how to tell you, that all my life long I 
shall look up to you, and be guided by you, as I have been 
through the darkness that is past. Whatever betides, whatever 
new ties you may form, whatever changes may come between 
us, I shall always look to you, and love you, as I do now, and 
have always done. You will always be my solace and resource 
as you have always been. Until I die, my dearest sister, I shall 
see you always before me, pointing upward!” 

She put her hand in mine, and told me she was proud of me, 
and of what I said; although I praised her very far beyond her 
worth. Then she went on softly playing, but without removing 
her eyes from me. 

“Do you know, what I have heard to-night, Agnes,” said I, 
“strangely seems to be a part of the feeling with which I re- 
garded you when I saw you first—with which I sat beside you 
in my rough school days?” 
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“You knew I had no mother,” she replied with a smile, “and 
felt kindly towards me.” 

“More than that, Agnes, I knew, almost as if I had known this 
story, that there was something inexplicably gentle and softened, 
surrounding you; something that might have been sorrowful in 
some one else (as I can now understand it was), but was not 
so in you.” 

She softly played on, looking at me still. 

“Will you laugh at my cherishing such fancies, Agnes?” 

“No!” 

“Or at my saying that I really believe I felt, even then, that 
you could be faithfully affectionate against all discouragement, 
and never cease to be so, until you ceased to live? —Will you 
laugh at such a dream?” 

“Oh, no! Oh, no!” 

For an instant, a distressful shadow crossed her face; but 
even in the start it gave me, it was gone; and she was playing 
on, and looking at me with her own calm smile. 

As I rode back in the lone night, the wind going by me like 
a restless memory, I thought of this, and feared she was not 
happy. I was not happy; but, thus far, I had faithfully set the 
seal upon the Past, and, thinking of her, pointing upward, 
thought of her as pointing to that sky above me, where, in the 
mystery to come, I might yet love her with a love unknown on 
earth, and tell her what the strife had been within me when I 
loved her here. 


Probably the best of Dickens’ many novels, 
David Copperfield was originally written for 
publication in twenty monthly parts, 1849- 
50. Fine editions are published by Dodd, 
Mead, with reproductions of the original il- 
lustrations by Cruikshank, Phiz, Gilbert, and 
Darley; and by Coward-McCann, illustrated 
by Phiz. 


Captains Courageous 


BY RUDYARD KIPLING 
Illustrations by Robert Reed Macguire 


Harvey Cheyne, arrogant and pampered 
young son of an American millionaire, is 
washed overboard off the Newfoundland 
Banks straight into the arms of the rough 
crew of a fishing schooner. Unimpressed by 
his threats and boasts, the seamen do their 
best to make a real man out of Harvey. 


‘Tue weather door of the smoking-room had been left open 
to the North Atlantic fog, as the big liner rolled and lifted, 
whistling to warn the fishing-fleet. 

“That Cheyne boy's the biggest nuisance aboard,” said a man 
in a frieze overcoat, shutting the door with a bang. “He isn’t 
wanted here. He’s too fresh.” 

A white-haired German reached for a sandwich, and grunted 
between bites: “I know der breed. Ameriga is full of dot kind. 
I dell you you should imbort ropes’ ends free under your dariff.” 

“Pshaw! There isn’t any real harm to him. He’s more to be 
pitied than anything,’ a man from New York drawled, as he lay 
at full length along the cushions under the wet skylight. 
“They ve dragged him around from hotel to hotel ever since he 
was a kid. I was talking to his mother this morning. She's a 
lovely lady, but she don't pretend to manage him. He’s going 
to Europe to finish his education.” 

“Education isn’t begun yet.” This was a Philadelphian, curled 
up in a corner. “That boy gets two hundred a month pocket- 
money, he told me. He isn't sixteen either.” 

“Railroads, his father, aind’t it?” said the German. 

“Yep. That and mines and lumber and shipping. Built one 
place at San Diego, the old man has; another at Los Angeles; 
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owns half a dozen railroads, half the lumber on the Pacific 
slope, and lets his wife spend the money,” the Philadelphian 
went on lazily. “The West don't suit her, she says. She just 
tracks around with the boy and her nerves, trying to find out 
what'll amuse him, I guess. Florida, Adirondacks, Lakewood, 
Hot Springs, New York, and round again. He isn’t much more 
than a second-hand hotel clerk now. When he’s finished in Eu- 
rope he'll be a holy terror.” 

“What's the matter with the old man attending to him per- 
sonally?” said a voice from the frieze ulster. 

“Old man’s piling up the rocks. ‘Don’t want to be disturbed, I 
guess. He'll find out his error a few years from now. Pity, be- 
cause there’s a heap of good in the boy if you could get at it.” 

“Mit a rope’s end, mit a rope’s end!” growled the German. 

Once more the door banged, and a slight, slim-built boy per- 
haps fifteen years old, a half-smoked cigarette hanging from one 
corner of his mouth, leaned in over the high footway. His pasty 
yellow complexion did not show well on a person of his years, 
and his look was a mixture of irresolution, bravado, and very 
cheap smartness. He was dressed in a cherry-coloured blazer, 
knickerbockers, red stockings, and bicycle shoes, with a red 
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flannel cap at the back of the head. After whistling between 
his teeth, as he eyed the company, he said in a loud, high voice: 
“Say, it’s thick outside. You can hear the fish-boats squawking 
all around us. Say, wouldn't it be great if we ran down one?” 

“Shut the door, Harvey,” said the New Yorker. “Shut the door 
and stay outside. Youre not wanted here.” 

“Who'll stop me?” he answered deliberately. “Did you pay for 
my passage, Mister Martin? ‘Guess I've as good right here as 
the next man.” 

He picked up some dice from a checker-board and began 
throwing, right hand against left. 

“Say, genelmen, this is deader’n mud. Can't we make a game 
of poker between us?” 

There was no answer, and he puffed his cigarette, swung his 
legs, and drummed on the table with rather dirty fingers. Then 
he pulled out a roll of bills as if to count them. 

“How’s your mamma this afternoon?” a man said. “I didn't see 
her at lunch.” 

“In her state-room, I guess. She’s ‘most always sick on the 
ocean. I'm going to give the stewardess fifteen dollars for look- 
ing after her. I don't go down more’n I can avoid. It makes me 
feel mysterious to pass that butler’s pantry place. Say, this is 
the first time I’ve been on the ocean.” 

“Oh, don't apologise, Harvey.” 

“Who's apologising? This is the first time I’ve crossed the 
ocean, genelmen, and, except the first day, I haven't been sick 
one little bit. No, sir!” He brought down his fist with a trium- 
phant bang, wetted his finger, and went on counting the bills. 

“Oh, you're a high-grade machine, with the writing in plain 
sight,” the Philadelphian yawned. “You'll blossom into a credit 
to your country if you don't take care.” 

“I know it. Im an American—first, last, and all the time. I'll 
show ‘em that when I strike Europe. P! My cig’s out. I can't 
smoke the truck the steward sells. Any genelman got a real 
Turkish cig on him?” 

The chief engineer entered for a moment, red, smiling, and 
wet. “Say, Mac,” cried Harvey cheerfully, “how are we hitting 
it?” 


“Vara much in the ordinary way, was the grave reply. “The 
y Way pty 
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young are as polite as ever to their elders, an’ their elders are 
een tryin’ to appreciate it.” 

A low chuckle came from a corner. The German opened his 
cigar-case and handed a skinny black cigar to Harvey. 

“Dot is der broper apparatus to smoke, my young friendt,” he 
said. “You vill dry it? Yes? Den you vill be efer so happy.” 

Harvey lit the unlovely thing with a flourish: he felt that he 
was getting on in grown-up society. 

“It would take more’n this to keel me over,” he said, ignorant 
that he was lighting that terrible article, a “Wheeling stogie.” 

“Dot we shall bresently see,” said the German. “Where are we 
now, Mr. Mactonal?” 

“Just there or thereabouts, Mr. Schaefer,” said the engineer. 
“Well be on the Grand Bank to-night; but in a general way 
o speakin’, we're all among the fishing-fleet now. We've shaved 
three dories an’ near skelped the boom off a Frenchman since 
noon, an that’s close sailin’, ye may say.” 

“You like my cigar, eh?” the German asked, for Harvey's eyes 
were full of tears. 

“Fine, full flavour,” he answered through shut teeth. “Guess 
weve slowed down a little, havent we? I'll skip out and see 
what the log says.” 

“I might if I vhas you,” said the German. 

Harvey staggered over the wet decks to the nearest rail. He 
was very unhappy; but he saw the deck-steward lashing chairs 
together, and since he had boasted before the man that he was 
never sea-sick, his pride made him go aft to the second-saloon 
deck at the stern which was finished in a turtle-back. The deck 
was deserted, and he crawled to the extreme end of it near. the 
flag-pole. There he doubled up in limp agony, for the “Wheeling 
stogie” joined with the surge and jar of the screw to sieve out 
his soul. His head swelled; sparks of fire danced before his eyes; 
his body seemed to lose weight, while his heels wavered in the 
breeze. He was fainting from sea-sickness, and a roll of the ship 
tilted him over the rail on to the smooth lip of the turtle-back. 
Then a low, gray mother-wave swung out of the fog, tucked 
Harvey under one arm, so to speak, and pulled him off and 
away to leeward; the great green closed over him, and he went 
quietly to sleep. 
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He was roused by the sound of a dinner-horn such as they 
used to blow at a summer-school he had once attended in 
the Adirondacks. Slowly he remembered that he was Harvey 
Cheyne, drowned and dead in mid-ocean, but was too weak to 
fit things together. A new smell filled his nostrils; wet and clam- 
my chills ran down his back, and he was helplessly full of salt 
water. When he opened his eyes, he perceived that he was still 
on the top of the sea, for it was running round him in silver- 
coloured hills, and he was lying on a pile of half-dead fish, 
looking at a broad human back clothed in a blue jersey. 

“It's no good,” thought the boy. “I’m dead, sure enough, and 
this Thing is in charge.” 

He groaned, and the figure turned its head, showing a pair 
of little gold rings half hidden in curly black hair. 

“Aha! You feel some pretty well now?” it said. “Lie still so; 
we trim better.” 

With a swift jerk he sculled the flickering boat head-on to a 
foamless sea that lifted her twenty full feet only to slide her 
into a glassy pit beyond. But this mountain-climbing did not 
interrupt blue-jersey’s talk. “Fine good job, I say, that I catch 
you. Eh, wha-at? Better good job, I say, your boat not catch me. 
How you come to fall out?” 

“I was sick,” said Harvey; “sick, and couldn't help it.” 

“Just in time I blow my horn, and your boat she yaw a little. 
Then I see you come all down. Eh, wha-at? I think you are 
cut into baits by the screw, but you dreeft—dreeft to me, and 
I make a big fish of you. So you shall not die this time.” 

“Where am I?” said Harvey, who could not see that life was 
particularly safe where he lay. 

“You are with me in the dory—Manuel my name, and I come 
from schooner ‘We're Here’ of Gloucester. I live to Gloucester. 
By and by we get supper. Eh, wha-at?” 

He seemed to have two pairs of hands and a head of cast-iron, 
for, not content with blowing through a big conch-shell, he 
must needs stand up to it, swaying with the sway of the flat- 
bottomed dory, and send a grinding, thuttering shriek through 
the fog. How long this entertainment lasted, Harvey could not 
remember, for he lay back terrified at the sight of the smoking 
swells. He fancied he heard a gun and a horn and shouting. 
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Something bigger than the dory, but quite as lively, loomed 
alongside. Several voices talked at once; he was dropped into 
a dark, heaving hole, where men in oilskins gave him a hot 
drink, and took off his clothes, and he fell asleep. 

When he waked he listened for the first breakfast-bell on 
the steamer, wondering why his state-room had grown so small. 
Turning, he looked into a narrow, triangular cave, lit by a lamp 
hung against a huge square beam. A three-cornered table 
within arm’s reach ran from the angle of the bows to the fore- 
mast. At the after end, behind a well-used Plymouth stove, 
sat a boy about his own age, with a flat, red face and a pair of 
twinkling gray eyes. He was dressed in a blue jersey and 
high rubber boots. Several pairs of the same sort of foot-wear, 
an old cap, and some worn-out woollen socks lay on the floor, 
and black and yellow oilskins swayed to and fro beside the 
bunks. The place was packed as full of smells as a bale is of 
cotton. The oilskins had a peculiarly thick flavour of their own 
which made a sort of background to the smells of fried fish, 
burnt grease, paint, pepper, and stale tobacco; but these, again, 
were all hooped together by one encircling smell of ship and 
salt water. Harvey saw with disgust that there were no sheets 
on his bed-place. He was lying on a piece of dingy ticking full 
of lumps and nubbles. Then, too, the boat’s motion was not that 
of a steamer. She was neither sliding nor rolling, but rather 
wriggling herself about in a silly, aimless way, like a colt at 
the end of a halter. Water-noises ran close to his ear, and 
beams creaked and whined about him. All these things made 
him grunt despairingly and think of his mother. 

“Feelin’ better?” said the boy, with a grin. “Hev some coffee?” 
He brought a tin cup full and sweetened it with molasses. 

“Isn't there milk?” said Harvey, looking round the dark double 
tier of bunks as if he expected to find a cow there. 

“Well, no,” said the boy. “Ner there ain't likely to be till 
‘baout mid-September. ’Tain't bad coffee. I made it.” 

Harvey drank in silence, and the boy handed him a plate full 
of pieces of crisp fried pork, which he ate ravenously. 

‘Tve dried your clothes. Guess they've shrunk some,” said 
the boy. “They ain’t our style much—none of ‘em. Twist round 
an’ see ef you're hurt any.” 
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Harvey stretched himself in every direction, but could not 
report any injuries. 

“That's good,” the boy said heartily. “Fix yerself an’ go on 
deck. Dad wants to see you. I’m his son—Dan, they call me— 
an I’m cook’s helper an’ everything else aboard that’s too dirty 
for the men. There ain't no boy here ‘cep’ me sence Otto went 
overboard—an’ he was only a Dutchy, an’ twenty year old at 
that. How d’you come to fall off in a dead flat ca’am?” 

“’Twasn't a calm,” said Harvey sulkily. “It was a gale, and 
1 was sea-sick. Guess I must have rolled over the rail.” 

“There was a little common swell yes’day an’ last night,” said 
the boy. “But ef thet’s your notion of a gale—” He whistled. 
“You ll know more ‘fore you're through. Hurry! Dad’s waitin’.” 

Like many other unfortunate young people, Harvey had 
never in all his life received a direct order—never, at least, 
without long, and sometimes tearful, explanations of the ad- 
vantages of obedience and the reasons for the request. Mrs. 
Cheyne lived in fear of breaking his spirit, which, perhaps, was 
the reason that she herself walked on the edge of nervous 
prostration. He could not see why he should be expected to 
hurry for any man’s pleasure, and said so. “Your dad can come 
down here if he’s so anxious to talk to me. I want him to take 
me to New York right away. It'll pay him.” 

Dan opened his eyes, as the size and beauty of this joke 
dawned on him. “Say, dad,” he shouted up the foc’sle hatch, 
“he says you kin slip down an’ see him ef you're anxious that 
way. Hear, dad?” 

The answer came back in the deepest voice Harvey had 
ever heard from a human chest: “Quit foolin’, Dan, and send 
him to me.” 

Dan sniggered, and threw Harvey his warped bicycle shoes. 
There was something in the tones on the deck that made the 
boy dissemble his extreme rage and console himself with the 
thought of gradually unfolding the tale of his own and his 
father’s wealth on the voyage home. This rescue would cer- 
tainly make him a hero among his friends for life. He hoisted 
himself on deck up a perpendicular ladder, and stumbled aft, 
over a score of obstructions, to where a small, thick-set, clean- 
shaven man with gray eyebrows sat on a step that led up to 
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the quarter-deck. The swell had passed in the night, leaving a 
long, oily sea, dotted round the horizon with the sails of a 
dozen fishing-boats. Between them lay little black specks, show- 
ing where the dories were out fishing. The schooner, with a 
triangular riding-sail on the mainmast, played easily at anchor, 
and except for the man by the cabin roof—‘house,” they call 
it—she was deserted. 

“Mornin —good afternoon, I should say. You’ve nigh slep’ the 
clock around, young feller,” was the greeting. 

“Mornin’,” said Harvey. He did not like being called “young 
feller”; and, as one rescued from drowning, expected sympathy. 
His mother suffered agonies whenever he got his feet wet, but 
this mariner did not seem excited. 

“Naow let’s hear all abaout it. It’s quite providential, first an’ 
last, fer all concerned. What might be your name? Where from 
(we mistrust it’s Noo York), an’ where baound (we mistrust it’s 
Europe)?” 

Harvey gave his name, the name of the steamer, and a short 
history of the accident, winding up with a demand to be taken 
back immediately to New York, where his father would pay 
anything any one chose to name. 

“H’m,” said the shaven man, quite unmoved by the end of 
Harvey's speech. “I can't say we think special of any man, or 
boy even, that falls overboard from that kind © packet in a flat 
ca’am. Least of all when his excuse is thet he’s sea-sick.” 

“Excuse!” cried Harvey. “D’you suppose Id fall overboard 
into your dirty little boat for fun?” 

“Not knowin’ what your notions o’ fun may be, I can’t rightly 
say, young feller. But if I was you, I wouldn't call the boat 
which, under Providence, was the means ©’ savin’ ye, names. 
In the first place, it’s blame irreligious. In the second, it’s an- 
noyin’ to my feelin’s—an’ I’m Disko Troop o’ the “We're Here’ 
o Gloucester, which you don’t seem rightly to know.” 

“I don’t know and I don’t care,” said Harvey. “I’m grateful 
enough for being saved and all that of course; but I want you 
to understand that the sooner you take me back to New York 
the better itll pay you.” 

“Meanin’—haow?” Troop raised one shaggy eyebrow over a 
suspiciously mild blue eye. 
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“Dollars and cents,” said Harvey, delighted to think that he 
was making an impression. “Cold dollars and cents.” He thrust 
a hand into a pocket, and threw out his stomach a little, which 
was his way of being grand. “You've done the best day’s work 
you ever did in your life when you pulled me in. I’m all the son 
Harvey Cheyne has.” 

“He's bin favoured,” said Disko drily. 

“And if you don’t know who Harvey Cheyne is, you don't 
know much—that’s all. Now turn her around and let’s hurry.” 

Harvey had a notion that the greater part of America was 
filled with people discussing and envying his father’s dollars. 

“Mebbe I do, an’ mebbe I don't. Take a reef in your stummick, 
young feller. It’s full ò my vittles.” 

Harvey heard a chuckle from Dan, who was pretending to 
be busy by the stump-foremast, and the blood rushed to his 
face. 

“We'll pay for that too,” he said. “When do you suppose we 
shall get to New York?” 

“I don’t use Noo York any. Ner Boston. We may see Eastern 
Point abaout September, an’ your pa—I'm real sorry I hain't 
heerd tell of him—may give me ten dollars efter all your talk. 
Then ©’ course he maynt.” 

“Ten dollars! Why, see here, I—” Harvey dived into his pocket 
for the wad of bills. All he brought up was a soggy packet of 
cigarettes. 

“Not lawful currency, an’ bad for the lungs. Heave ‘em over- 
board, young feller, an’ try agin.” 

“It's been stole!” cried Harvey hotly. 

“You'll hev to wait till you see your pa, to reward me, then?” 

“A hundred and thirty-four dollars—all stolen,” said Harvey, 
hunting wildly through his pocket. “Give them back.” 

A curious change flitted across old Troop’s hard face. “What 
might you have been doin’ at your time o’ life with one hundred 
aw thirty-four dollars, young feller?” 

“It was part of my pocket-money—for a month.” This Harvey 
thought would be a knock-down blow, and it was—indirectly. 

“Oh! One hundred and thirty-four dollars is only part of his 
pocket-money—for one month only! You don’t remember hittin’ 
anything when you fell over, do you? Crack agin a stanchion, 
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le’s say? Old man Hasken œ the ‘East Wind’ ”—Troop seemed 
to be talking to himself—‘he tripped on a hatch an’ butted the 
mainmast with his head—hardish. "Baout three weeks after- 
wards, old man Hasken he would hev it that the ‘East Wind’ 
was a commerce-destroyin’ man-o’-war, an’ so he declared war 
on Sable Island because it was Bridish, an’ the shoals run aout 
too far. They sewed him up in a bed-bag, his head an’ feet ap- 
pearin’, fer the rest o’ the trip, an’ now he’s to home in Essex 
playin’ with little rag dolls.” 

Harvey choked with rage, but Troop went on consolingly: 
“Were sorry fer you. We're very sorry fer you—an’ so young. 
We wont say no more abaout the money, I guess.” 

“Course you won't. You stole it.” 

“Suit yourself. We stole it ef it’s any comfort to you. Naow, 
abaout goin’ back. Allowin’ we could do it, which we can't, 
you aint in no fit state to go back to your home, an’ we've 
jest come on to the Banks workin’ fer our bread. We don’t see 
the ha’af of a hundred dollars a month, let alone pocket-money; 
an with good luck we'll be ashore again somewheres abaout 
the first weeks o September.” 

“But—but it’s May now, and I can't stay here doin’ nothing 
just because you want to fish. I can't, I tell you!” 

“Right an’ jest; jest an’ right. No one asks you to do nothin’. 
There's a heap as you can do, for Otto he went overboard on 
Le Have. I mistrust he lost his grip in a gale we fund there. 
Anyways he never come back to deny it. Youve turned up, 
plain, plump providential for all concerned. I mistrust, though, 
there's ruther few things you kin do. Ain't thet so?” 

“I can make it lively for you and your crowd when we get 
ashore, said Harvey, with a vicious nod, murmuring vague 
threats about “piracy,” at which Troop almost—not quite— 
smiled. 

“Excep’ talk. P'd forgot that. You ain't asked to talk more’n 
vou ve a mind to aboard the ‘We're Here.’ Keep your eyes open, 
an help Dan to do ez he’s bid, an’ sechlike, an’ TIl give you— 
you aint wuth it, but I'll give you—ten and a ha’af a month; say 
thirty-five at the end œ’ the trip. A little work will ease up your 
head, an’ you kin tell us all abaout your dad an’ your ma an’ 
your money efterwards.” 
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“She’s on the steamer,” said Harvey, his eyes filling with tears. 
“Take me to New York at once.” 

“Poor woman—poor woman! When she has you back she'll 
forgit it all, though. There's eight of us on the “We're Here, an’ 
ef we went back naow—it’s more n a thousand mile—wed lose 
the season. The men they wouldn't hev it—even allowin’ I was 
agreeable.” 

“But my father would make it all right.” 

“He'd try. I don’t doubt he'd try,” said Troop, “but a whole 
season's catch is eight men’s bread; an’ youl be better in your 
health when you see him in the fall. Go forward an’ help Dan. 
It's ten an’ a ha’af a month, ez I said, an’, o course, all fund, 
same ez the rest o us.” 

“Do you mean I'm to clean pots and pans and things?” said 
Harvey. 

“An other things. You've no call to shout, young feller.” 

“I wont! My father will give you enough to buy this dirty little 
fish-kettle’—Harvey stamped on the deck—“ten times over, if 
you take me to New York safe; and—and—youre ahead a 
hundred and thirty dollars by me, anyway.” 

“Ha-ow?” said Troop, the iron face darkening. 

“How? You know how, well enough. On top of all that, you 
want me to do menial work’—Harvey was very proud of that 
adjective— “till the fall. I tell you I will not. You hear?” 

Troop regarded the top of the mainmast with deep interest 
for a while, as Harvey harangued fiercely all around him. 

“Hsh!” he said at last. “I'm figurin out my responsibilities in 
my own mind. It’s a matter œ jedgment.” 

Dan stole up and plucked Harvey by the elbow. “Don’t go 
to tamperin’ with dad any more,” he pleaded. “You've called 
him a thief two or three times over, an’ he don’t take that from 
any livin’ bein’.” 

“I won't!” Harvey almost shrieked, disregarding the advice, 
and still Troop meditated. 

“Seems kinder unneighbourly,” he said at last, his eye travel- 
ling down to Harvey. “I don't blame you, not a mite, young 
feller, nor you won't blame me when the bile’s out o° your sys- 
tim. Be sure you sense what I say? Ten an’ a ha‘af fer second 
boy on the schooner—an’ all f'und—fer to teach you an’ fer the 
sake o your health. Yes or no?” . 


“No!” said Harvey. “Take me back to New York or I'll see 
you— 

He did not exactly remember what followed. He was lying 
in the scuppers, holding on to a nose that bled, while Troop 
looked down on him serenely. 

“Dan,” he said to his son, “I was sot agin this young feller 
when I first saw him, on account o’ hasty jedgments. Never you 
be led astray by hasty jedgments, Dan. Naow I'm sorry for him, 
because he’s clear distracted in his upper works. He ain't re- 
sponsible fer the names he’s give me, nor fer his other state- 
ments—nor fer jumpin’ overboard, which I’m abaout ha‘af con- 
vinced he did. You be gentle with him, Dan, ’r TIl give you 
twice what I've give him. Them hemmeridges clears the head. 
Let him sluice it off!” 

Troop went down solemnly into the cabin, where he and the 
older men bunked, leaving Dan to comfort the luckless heir 
to thirty millions. 

“I wamed ye,” said Dan, as the drops fell thick and fast on 
the dark, oiled planking. “Dad aint noways hasty, but you 
fair earned it. Pshaw! there’s no sense takin’ on so.” Harvey's 
shoulders were rising and falling in spasms of dry sobbing. “I 
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know the feelin’. First time dad laid me out was the last—and 
that was my first trip. Makes ye feel sickish an’ lonesome. I 
know.” 

“It does,” moaned Harvey. “That man’s either crazy or drunk, 
and—and I can’t do anything.” 

“Don't say that to dad,” whispered Dan. “He's set agin all 
liquor, an’—well, he told me you was the madman. What in 
creation made you call him a thief? He’s my dad.” 

Harvey sat up, mopped his nose, and told the story of the 
missing wad of bills. “I'm not crazy,” he wound up. “Only— 
your father has never seen more than a five-dollar bill at a time, 
and my father could buy up this boat once a week and never 
miss it.” 

“You don’t know what the Were Here’ ’s worth. Your dad 
must hev a pile o money. How did he git it? Dad sez loonies 
can't shake out a straight yarn. Go ahead.” 

“In gold mines and things, West.” 

‘Tve read œ’ that kind o’ business. Out West, too? Does he go 
around with a pistol on a trick-pony, same ez the circus? They 
call that the Wild West, and I’ve heard that their spurs an’ 
bridles was solid silver.” 

“You are a chump!” said Harvey, amused in spite of himself. 
“My father hasn't any use for ponies. When he wants to ride 
he takes his car.” 

“Haow? Lobster-car?” 

“No. His own private car, of course. You've seen a private car 
some time in your life?” 

“Slatin Beeman he hez one,” said Dan cautiously. “I saw her 
at the Union Depot in Boston, with three niggers hoggin’ her 
run.” (Dan meant cleaning the windows.) “But Slatin Beeman 
he owns ‘baout every railroad on Long Island, they say; an’ they 
say he’s bought ’baout ha’af Noo Hampshire an’ run a line-fence 
around her, an’ filled her up with lions an’ tigers an’ bears an’ 
buffalo an’ crocodiles an’ such all. Slatin Beeman he’s a mil- 
lionaire. lve seen his car. Yes?” 

“Well, my father’s what they call a multi-millionaire; and he 
has two private cars. One’s named for me, the “Harvey, and 
one for my mother, the ‘Constance.’ ” 

“Hold on,” said Dan. “Dad don't ever let me swear, but I 
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guess you can. Fore we go ahead, I want you to say hope you 
may die if you're lying.” 

“Of course,” said Harvey. 

“Thet ain’t ‘nuff. Say, ‘Hope I may die if I ain’t speakin’ truth. ” 

“Hope I may die right here,” said Harvey, “if every word I've 
spoken isn’t the cold truth.” 

“Hundred an’ thirty-four dollars an’ all?” said Dan. “T heard 
ye talkin’ to dad, an’ I haaf looked you'd be swallered up, 
same’s Jonah.” 

Harvey protested himself red in the face. Dan was a shrewd 
young person along his own lines, and ten minutes’ questioning 
convinced him that Harvey was not lying—much. Besides, he 
had bound himself by the most terrible oath known to boyhood, 
and yet he sat, alive, with a red-ended nose, in the scuppers, 
recounting marvels upon marvels. 

“Gosh!” said Dan at last from the very bottom of his soul when 
Harvey had completed an inventory of the car named in his 
honour. Then a grin of mischievous delight overspread his broad 
face. “I believe you, Harvey. Dad’s made a mistake fer once 
in his life.” 

“He has, sure,” said Harvey, who was meditating an early 
revenge. 

“He'll be mad clear through. Dad jest hates to be mistook in 
his jedgments.” Dan lay back and slapped his thigh. “Oh, 
Harvey, don’t you spile the catch by lettin’ on.” 

“I don’t want to be knocked down again. I'll get even with 
him, though.” 

“Never heard any man ever got even with dad. But hed knock 
ye down again sure. The more he was mistook the more he'd 
do it. But, gold mines and pistols—" 

“I never said a word about pistols,” Harvey cut in, for he was 
on his oath. 

“That’s so; no more you did. Two private cars, then, one 
named fer you an’ one fer her; an’ two hundred dollars a month 
pocket-money, all knocked into the scuppers fer not workin’ 
fer ten an’ a ha’af a month! It’s the top haul o’ the season.” He 
exploded with noiseless chuckles. 

“Then I was right?” said Harvey, who thought he had found 
a sympathiser. 
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“You was wrong; the wrongest kind o’ wrong! You take right 
hold an’ pitch in ‘longside o’ me, or you'll catch it, an’ I'll catch 
it fer backin’ you up. Dad always gives me double helps ’cause 
I'm his son, an’ he hates favourin’ folk. Guess you're kinder 
mad at dad. I've been that way time an’ again. But dad’s a 
mighty jest man; all the fleet says so.” 

“Looks like justice, this, don’t it?” Harvey pointed to his out- 
raged nose. 

“Thet’s nothin’. Lets the shore blood outer you. Dad did it 
for yer health. Say, though, I can't have dealin’s with a man 
that thinks me or dad or any one on the Were Here’ ’s a thief. 
We aint any common wharf-end crowd by any manner o 
means. Were fishermen, an’ weve shipped together for six 
years an more. Don’t you make any mistake on that! I told ye 
dad don’t let me swear. He calls em vain oaths, and pounds 
me; but ef I could say what you said ‘baout your pap an’ his 
fixin’s, I'd say that ‘baout your dollars. I dunno what was in 
your pockets when I dried your kit, fer I didn’t look to see; but 
I'd say, using the very same words ez you used jest now, neither 
me nor dad—an’ we was the only two that teched you after 
you was brought aboard—knows anythin’ ‘baout the money. 
Thet’s my say. Naow?” 

The blood-letting had certainly cleared Harvey’s brain, and 
may be the loneliness of the sea had something to do with it. 
“That's all right,” he said. Then he looked down confusedly. 
“Seems to me, that for a fellow just saved from drowning I 
haven't been over and above grateful, Dan.” 

“Well, you was shook up and silly,” said Dan. “Anyway, there 
was only dad an’ me aboard to see it. The cook he don’t count.” 

“I might have thought about losing the bills that way,” 
Harvey said half to himself, “instead of calling everybody in 
sight a thief. Where’s your father?” 

“In the cabin. What d’you want o him again?” 

“Youll see,” said Harvey, and he stepped, rather groggily, 
for his head was still singing, to the cabin steps, where the 
little ship’s clock hung in plain sight of the wheel. Troop in 
the chocolate-and-yellow-painted cabin was busy with a note- 
book and an enormous black pencil, which he sucked hard 
from time to time. 
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“I haven't acted quite right,” said Harvey, surprised at his 
own meekness. l 

“What’s wrong naow?” said the skipper. “Walked into Dan, 
hev ye?” 

“No; it’s about you.” 

“Tm here to listen.” 

“Well I—I’m here to take things back,” said Harvey, very 
quickly. “When a man’s saved from drowning—” he gulped. 

“Ey? You'll make a man yet ef you go on this way.” 

“He oughtn't begin by calling people names.” 

“Jest an’ right—right an’ jest,” said Troop, with the ghost of 
a dry smile. 

“So I’m here to say I'm sorry.” Another big gulp. 

Troop heaved himself slowly off the locker he was sitting 
on and held out an eleven-inch hand. “I mistrusted “twould 
do you sights © good; an’ this shows I weren't mistook in my 
jedgments.” A smothered chuckle on deck caught his ear. “I 
am very seldom mistook in my jedgments.” The eleven-inch 
hand closed on Harvey’s, numbing it to the elbow. “We'll put 
a little more gristle to that ‘fore we've done with you, young 
feller; an’ I don’t think any worse of ye fer anythin’ thet’s gone 
by. You wasn’t fairly responsible. Go right abaout your busi- 
ness an’ you won't take no hurt.” 

“You're white,” said Dan, as Harvey regained the deck. 

“I don’t feel it,” said he, flushed to the tips of his ears. 

“I didn’t mean that way. I heard what dad said. When dad 
allows he don’t think the worse of any man, dad’s give himself 
away. He hates to be mistook in his jedgments too. Ho! ho! 
Onct dad has a jedgment, he’d sooner dip his colours to the 
British than change it. I’m glad it’s settled right eend up. Dad’s 
right when he says he can’t take you back. It’s all the livin’ we 
make here—fishin’. The men’ll be back like sharks after a dead 
whale in ha’af an hour.” 

“What for?” said Harvey. 

“Supper, 0 course. Don't your stummick tell you? You've a 
heap to learn.” 

“Guess I have,” said Harvey dolefully, looking at the tangle 
of ropes and blocks overhead. 

“She’s a daisy,” said Dan enthusiastically, misunderstanding 
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the look. “Wait till our mainsail’s bent, an’ she walks home 
with all her salt wet. There’s some work first, though.” He 
pointed down into the darkness of the open main-hatch be- 
tween the two masts. 

“What's that for? It’s all empty,” said Harvey. 

“You an’ me an’ a few more hev got to fill it,” said Dan. “That’s 
where the fish goes.” 

“Alive?” said Harvey. 

“Well, no. They're so’s to be ruther dead—an’ flat—an’ salt. 
There's a hundred hogshead o’ salt in the bins; an’ we haint 
moren covered our dunnage to now.” 

“Where are the fish, though?” 

“In the sea they say; in the boats we pray,” said Dan, quoting 
a fisherman's proverb. “You come in last night with *baout forty 
of em.” 

He pointed to a sort of wooden pen just in front of the 
quarter-deck. 

“You an’ me we'll sluice that out when they're through. ‘Send 
we ll hev full pens to-night! I've seen her down ha’af a foot 
with fish waitin’ to clean, an’ we stood to the tables till we was 
splittin’ ourselves instid o them, we was so sleepy. Yes, they're 
comin in naow.” Dan looked over the low bulwarks at half a 
dozen dories rowing toward them over the shining, silky sea. 

‘Tve never seen the sea from so low down,” said Harvey. “It’s 
fine.” . 

The low sun made the water all purple and pinkish, with 
golden lights on the barrels of the long swells, and blue and 
green mackerel shades in the hollows. Each schooner in sight 
seemed to be pulling her dories towards her by invisible strings, 
and the little black figures in the tiny boats pulled like clock- 
work toys. 

“They ve struck on good,” said Dan, between his half-shut eyes. 
“Manuel hain’t room fer another fish. Low ez a lily-pad in still 
water, ain't he?” 

“Which is Manuel? I don’t see how you can tell ‘em ‘way off, 
as you do.” 

“Last boat to the south’ard. He fund you last night,” said 
Dan, pointing. “Manuel rows Portugoosey; ye can't mistake 
him. East o him—he’s a heap bettern he rows—is Pennsylva- 
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nia. Loaded with saleratus, by the looks of him. East o him— 
see how pretty they string out all along—with the humpy 
shoulders, is Long Jack. He’s a Galway man inhabitin’ South 
Boston, where they all live mostly, an’ mostly them Galway 
men are good in a boat. North, away yonder—you'll hear him 
tune up in a minute—is Tom Platt. Man-o’-war’s man he was 
on the old ‘Ohio —first of our navy, he says, to go araound the 
Horn. He never talks of much else, ‘cept when he sings, but 
he has fair fishin’ luck. There! What did I tell you?” 

A melodious bellow stole across the water from the northern 
dory. Harvey heard something about somebody’s hands and 
feet being cold, and then:— 


“Bring forth the chart, the doleful chart, 
See where them mountings meet! 
The clouds are thick around their heads, 
The mists around their feet.” 


“Full boat,” said Dan with a chuckle. “If he gives us ‘O Cap- 
tain’ it’s toppin’ full.” 
The bellow continued:— 
“And naow to thee, O Capting, 
Most earnestly I pray, 
That they shall never bury me 
In church or cloister gray.” 

“Double game for Tom Platt. He'll tell you all about the old 
‘Ohio’ to-morrow. See that blue dory behind him? He's my 
uncle—dad’s own brother—an’ ef there’s any bad luck loose on 
the Banks she'll fetch up agin Uncle Salters, sure. Look how 
tender he’s rowin’. I'll lay my wage and share he’s the only 
man stung up to-day—an’ he’s stung up good.” 

“What'll sting him?” said Harvey, getting interested. 

“Strawberries, mostly. Punkins, sometimes, an’ sometimes lem- 
ons an’ cucumbers. Yes, he’s stung up from his elbows down. 
That man’s luck’s perfectly paralysin’. Naow we'll take a-holt 
a the tackles an’ hist ’em in. Is it true what you told me jest 
now, that you never done a hand’s turn ọ work in all your born 
life? Must feel kinder awful, don’t it?” 

“Im going to try to work anyway, Harvey replied stoutly. 
“Only it’s all dead new.” 


“Lay a-holt o that tackle, then. Behind yel” 

Harvey grabbed at a rope and long iron hook dangling from 
one of the stays of the mainmast, while Dan pulled down an- 
other that ran from something he called a “topping lift,” as 
Manuel drew alongside in his loaded dory. The Portuguese 
smiled a brilliant smile that Harvey learned to know well later, 
and with a short-handled fork began to throw fish into the pen 
on deck. “Two hundred and thirty-one,” he shouted. 

“Give him the hook,” said Dan, and Harvey ran it into Man- 
ueľs hands. He slipped it through a loop of rope at the dory’s 
bow, caught Dan’s tackle, hooked it to the stern-becket, and 
clambered into the schooner. 

“Pull!” shouted Dan, and Harvey pulled, astonished to find 
how easily the dory rose. 

“Hold on, she dont nest in the cross-trees!” Dan laughed; 
and Harvey held on, for the boat lay in the air above his head. 

“Lower away, Dan shouted, and as Harvey lowered, Dan 
swayed the light boat with one hand till it landed softly just 
behind the mainmast. “They don’t weigh nothin’ empty. Thet 
was right smart fer a passenger. There's more trick to it in a 
sea-way. 
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“Ah ha! said Manuel, holding out a brown hand. “You are 
some pretty well now? This time last night the fish they fish 
for you. Now you fish for fish. Eh, wha-at?” 

“Im—I'm ever so grateful,” Harvey stammered, and his un- 
fortunate hand stole to his pocket once more, but he remem- 
bered that he had no money to offer. When he knew Manuel 
better the mere thought of the mistake he might have made 
would cover him with hot, uneasy blushes in his bunk. 

“There is no to be thankful for to me!” said Manuel. “How 
shall I leave you dreeft, dreeft all around the Banks? Now you 
are a fisherman—eh, wha-at? Ouh! Auh!” He bent backward 
and forward stiffly from the hips to get the kinks out of himself. 

“I have not cleaned boat to-day. Too busy. They struck on 
queek. Danny, my son, clean for me.” 

Harvey moved forward at once. Here was something he 
could do for the man who had saved his life. 

Dan threw him a swab, and he leaned over the dory, 
mopping up the slime, clumsily, but with great good-will. “Hike 
out the footboards; they slide in them grooves, said Dan. 
“Swab ’em an’ lay ‘em down. Never let a footboard jam. Ye 
may want her bad some day. Here’s Long Jack.” 

A stream of glittering fish flew into the pen from a dory 
alongside. 

“Manuel, you take the tackle. I'll fix the tables. Harvey, clear 
Manuel’s boat. Long Jack’s nestin’ on the top of her.” 

Harvey looked up from his swabbing at the bottom of an- 
other dory just above his head. 

“Jest like the Injian puzzle-boxes, aint they?” said Dan, as 
the one boat dropped into the other. 

“Takes to ut like a duck to water,” said Long Jack, a grizzly- 
chinned, long-lipped Galway man, bending to and fro exactly 
as Manuel had done. Disko in the cabin growled up the hatch- 
way, and they could hear him suck his pencil. 

“Wan hunder an’ forty-nine an’ a half—bad luck to ye, Dis- 
cobolus!” said Long Jack. “Ym murderin’ meself to fill your 
pockuts. Slate ut for a bad catch. The Portugee has bate me. 

Whack came another dory alongside, and more fish shot 
into the pen. 

“Two hundred and three. Lets look at the passenger!” The 
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speaker was even larger than the Galway man, and his face 
was made curious by a purple cut running slantways from his 
left eye to the right corner of his mouth. 

Not knowing what else to do, Harvey swabbed each dory 
as it came down, pulled out the footboards, and laid them 
in the bottom of the boat. 

“He's caught on good,” said the scarred man, who was Tom 
Platt, watching him critically. “There are two ways o doin’ 
everything. One's fisher-fashion—any end first an’ a slippery 
hitch over all—an’ the-other’s—” 

“What we did on the old “Ohio!” Dan interrupted, brushing 
into the knot of men with a long board on legs. “Git out o’ here, 
Tom Platt, an’ leave me fix the tables.” 

He jammed one end of the board into two nicks in the bul- 
warks, kicked out the leg, and ducked just in time to avoid a 
swinging blow from the man-o-war's man. 

“An they did that on the “Ohio, too, Danny. See?” said Tom 
Platt, laughing. 

“Guess they was swivel-eyed, then, fer it didn’t git home, and 
I know who'll find his boots on the main-truck ef he don’t leave 
us alone. Haul ahead! I’m busy, can’t ye see?” 

“Danny, ye lie on the cable an’ sleep all day,” said Long Jack. 
“You're the hoight av impidence, an’ I'm persuaded ye'll cor- 
rupt our supercargo in a week.” 

“His name’s Harvey,” said Dan, waving two strangely-shaped 
knives, “an he'll be worth five of any Sou’ Boston clam-digger 
‘fore long.” He laid the knives tastefully on the table, cocked 
his head on one side, and admired the effect. 

“I think it’s forty-two,” said a small voice over-side, and there 
was a roar of laughter as another voice answered, “Then my 
Juck’s turned fer onct, ’caze Im forty-five, though I be stung 
outer all shape.” 

“Forty-two or forty-five. I've lost count,” the small voice said. 

“It’s Penn an’ Uncle Salters caountin’ catch. This beats the 
circus any day,” said Dan. “Jest look at “em!” 

“Come in—come in!” roared Long Jack. “It’s wet out yondher, 
children.” 

“Forty-two, ye said.” This was Uncle Salters. 

“TIl count again, then,” the voice replied meekly. 
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The two dories swung together and bunted into the schoon- 
ers side. 

“Patience o’ Jerusalem!” snapped Uncle Salters, backing water 
with a splash. “What possest a farmer like you to set foot in 
a boat beats me. You've nigh stove me all up.” 

“I am sorry, Mr. Salters. I came to sea on account of nervous 
dyspepsia. You advised me, I think.” . 

“You an’ your nervis dyspepsy be drowned in the Whale- 
hole,” roared Uncle Salters, a fat and tubby little man. “You're 
comin’ down on me agin. Did ye say forty-two or forty-five?” 

Mive forgotten, Mr. Salters. Lets count.” 

“Dont see as it could be forty-five. I'm forty-five,” said Uncle 
Salters. “You count keerful, Penn.” 

Disko Troop came out of the cabin. “Salters, you pitch your 
fish in naow at once,” he said in the tone of authority. 

“Dont spile the catch, dad,” Dan murmured. “Them two are 
ony jest beginnin’.” 

“Mother av delight! He’s forkin’ them wan by wan,” howled 
Long Jack, as Uncle Salters got to work laboriously; the little 
man in the other dory counting a line of notches on the gun- 
wale. 

“That was last week’s catch,” he said, looking up plaintively, 
his forefinger where he had left off. 

Manuel nudged Dan, who darted to the aftertackle, and, 
leaning far over-side, slipped the hook into the stern rope as 
Manuel made her fast forward. The others pulled gallantly and 
swung the boat in—man, fish, and all. 

“One, two, four—nine,” said Tom Platt, counting with a prac- 
tised eye. “Forty-seven. Penn, youre it!” Dan let the after- 
tackle run and slid him out of the stern on to the deck amid 
a torrent of his own fish. 

“Hold on!” roared Uncle Salters, bobbing by the waist. “Hold 
on, I’m a bit mixed in my caount.” 

He had no time to protest, but was hove inboard and treated 
like “Pennsylvania.” l 

“Forty-one,” said Tom Platt. “Beat by a farmer, Salters. An 
you sech a sailor, tool” 

“Twern’t fair ċaount,” said he, stumbling out of the pen; 
“an I’m stung up all to pieces.” 
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His thick hands were puffy and mottled purply white. 

“Some folks will find strawberry-bottom,” said Dan, addressing 
the newly-risen moon, “ef they hev to dive fer it, seems to me.” 

“An others,” said Uncle Salters, “eats the fat o the land in 
sloth, an’ mocks their own blood-kin.” 

“Seat ye! seat ye!” a voice Harvey had not heard called from 
the foc’sle. Disko Troop, Tom Platt, Long Jack, and Salters 
went forward on the word. Little Penn bent above his square 
deep-sea reel, and the tangled cod-lines. Manuel lay down full 
length on the deck, and Dan dropped into the hold, where 
Harvey heard him banging casks with a hammer. 

“Salt,” he said, returning. “Soon as we're through supper we 
git to dressing-down. You'll pitch to dad. Tom Platt an’ dad 
they stow together, an’ youll hear ‘em arguin’. We're second 
ha’af, you an’ me an’ Manuel an’ Penn—the youth an’ beauty 
o the boat.” 

“What's the good of that?” said Harvey. “I'm hungry.” 

“They ll be through in a minute. Snff! She smells good to-night. 
Dad ships a good cook ef he do suffer with his brother. It’s a 
full catch to-day, ain’t it?” He pointed at the pens piled high 
with cod. “What water did ye hev, Manuel?” 

“Twenty-fife father,” said the Portuguese sleepily. “They strike 
on good an’ queek. Some day I show you, Harvey.” 

The moon was beginning to walk on the still sea before the 
elder men came aft. The cook had no need to cry “second half.” 
Dan and Manuel were down the hatch and at table ere Tom 
Platt, last and most deliberate of the elders, had finished wiping 
his mouth with the back of his hand. Harvey followed Penn, 
and sat down before a tin pan of cods’ tongues and sounds, 
mixed with scraps of pork and fried potato, a loaf of hot bread, 
and some black and powerful coffee. Hungry as they were, they 
waited while “Pennsylvania” solemnly asked a blessing. Then 
they stoked in silence till Dan drew breath over his tin cup 
and demanded of Harvey how he felt. 

“Most full, but there’s just room for another piece.” 

The cook was a huge jet-black Negro, and, unlike all the 
Negroes Harvey had met, did not talk, contenting himself with 
smiles and dumb-show invitations to eat more. 
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“See, Harvey,” said Dan, rapping with his fork on the table, 
“it's jest as I said. The young an’ handsome men—like me an’ 
Pennsy an’ you an’ Manuel—we're second ha’af, an’ we eats 
when the first ha’af are through. They're the old fish; and 
theyre mean an’ humpy, an’ their stummicks has to be hu- 
moured; so they come first, which they don’t deserve. Ain't 
that so, doctor?” 

The cook nodded. 

“Can't he talk?” said Harvey in a whisper. 

~ Nough to git along. Not much o’ anything we know. His 
natural tongue’s kinder curious. Comes from the innards of 
Cape Breton, he does, where the farmers speak home-made 
Scotch. Cape Breton’s full o niggers whose folk run in there 
durin’ aour war, an’ they talk like the farmers—all huffy- 
chufty.” 

“That is not Scotch,” said “Pennsylvania.” “That is Gaelic. So 
I read in a book.” 

“Penn reads a heap. Most of what he says is so ‘cep’ when 
it comes to a caount © fish—eh?” 

“Does your father just let them say how many they've caught 
without checking them?” said Harvey. 

“Why, yes. Where’s the sense of a man lyin’ fer a few old cod?” 

“Was a man once lied for his catch,’ Manuel put in. “Lied 
every day. Fife, ten, twenty-fife more fish than come he say 
there was.” 

“Where was that?” said Dan. “None o’ aour folk?” 
“Frenchman of Anguille.” 

“Ah! Them West Shore Frenchmen don't caount anyway. 
Stands to reason they cant caount. Ef you run acrost any of 
their soft hooks, Harvey, you'll know why,” said Dan, with an 
awful contempt. 


“Always more and never less, 
Every time we come to dress, 


Long Jack roared down the hatch, and the second ha’af 
scrambled up at once. . 

The shadow of the masts and rigging, with the never-furlec 
riding-sail, rolled to and fro on the heaving deck in the moon- 
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light, and the pile of fish by the stern shone like a dump of 
fluid silver. In the hold there were tramplings and rumblings 
where Disko Troop and Tom Platt moved among the salt-bins. 
Dan passed Harvey a pitchfork, and led him to the inboard 
end of the rough table, where Uncle Salters was drumming 
impatiently with a knife-haft. A tub of salt water lay at his feet. 

“You pitch to dad an’ Tom Platt down the hatch, an’ take keer 
Uncle Salters don’t cut yer eye out,” said Dan, swinging himself 
into the hold. “TIl pass salt below.” 

Penn and Manuel stood knee-deep among cod in the pen, 
flourishing drawn knives. Long Jack, a basket at his feet and 
mittens on his hands, faced Uncle Salters at the table, and 
Harvey stared at the pitchfork and the tub. 

“Hi!” shouted Manuel, stooping to the fish, and bringing one 
up with a finger under its gill and a finger in its eye. He laid 
it on the edge of the pen; the knife-blade glimmered with a 
sound of tearing, and the fish, slit from throat to vent, with 
a nick on either side of the neck, dropped at Long Jack’s feet. 

“Hi!” said Long Jack, with a scoop of his mittened hand. The 
cod’s liver dropped in the basket. Another wrench and scoop 
sent the head and offal flying, and the empty fish slid across 
to Uncle Salters, who snorted fiercely. There was another sound 
of tearing, the backbone flew over the bulwarks, and the fish, 
headless, gutted, and open, splashed in the tub, sending the 
salt water into Harvey's astonished mouth. After the first yell, 
the men were silent. The cod moved along as though they 
were alive, and long ere Harvey had ceased wondering at the 
miraculous dexterity of it all, his tub was full. 

“Pitch!” grunted Uncle Salters, without turning his head, and 
Harvey pitched the fish by twos and threes down the hatch. 

“Hi! Pitch em bunchy,” shouted Dan. “Don't scatter! Uncle 
Salters is the best splitter in the fleet. Watch him mind his 
book!” 

Indeed, it looked a little as though the round uncle were 
cutting magazine pages against time. Manuel's body, cramped 
over from the hips, stayed like a statue; but his long arms 
grabbed the fish without ceasing. Little Penn toiled valiantly, 
but it was easy to see he was weak. Once or twice Manuel 
found time to help him without breaking the chain of supplies, 
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and once Manuel howled because he had caught his finger in 
a Frenchman's hook. These hooks are made of soft metal to 
be re-bent after use; but the cod very often get away with 
them and are hooked again elsewhere; and that is one of the 
many reasons why Gloucester boats despise the Frenchmen. 

Down below, the rasping sound of rough salt rubbed on 
rough flesh sounded like the whirring of a grindstone—a steady 
undertune to the “click-nick” of the knives in the pen, the 
wrench and schloop of torn heads, dropped livers, and flying 
offal; the “caraaah” of Uncle Salters’s knife scooping away 
backbones; and the flap of wet, opened bodies falling into the 
tub. 

At the end of an hour Harvey would have given the world 
to rest; for fresh, wet cod weigh more than you would think, 
and his back ached with the steady pitching. But he felt for 
the first time in his life that he was one of a working gang of 
men, took pride in the thought, and held on sullenly. 

“Knife oh!” shouted Uncle Salters at last. Penn doubled up, 
gasping among the fish, Manuel bowed back and forth to 
supple himself, and Long Jack leaned over the bulwarks. The 
cook appeared, noiseless as a black shadow, collected a mass 
of backbones and heads, and retreated. 

“Blood-ends for breakfast an’ head-chowder,” said Long Jack, 
smacking his lips. 

“Knife oh!” repeated Uncle Salters, waving the flat, curved 
splitter’s weapon. 

“Look by your foot, Harve,” cried Dan below. 

Harvey saw half a dozen knives stuck in a cleat in the hatch 
combing. He dealt these around, taking over the dulled ones. 

“Water!” said Disko Troop. 

“Scuttle-butt’s forard an’ the dipper's alongside. Hurry, 
Harve,” said Dan. 

He was back in a minute with a big dipperful of stale brown 
water which tasted like nectar, and loosed the jaws of Disko 
and Tom Platt. 

“These are cod,” said Disko. “They ain’t Damarskus figs, Tom 
Platt, nor yet silver bars. I’ve told you that every single time 
sence we've sailed together.” 

“A matter ọ' seven seasons, returned Tom Platt coolly. “Good 
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stowin’s good stowin’ all the same, an’ there’s a right an’ a 
wrong way o stowin’ ballast even. If you'd ever seen four hun- 
dred ton o iron set into the—” 

“Hil” With a yell from Manuel the work began again, and 
never stopped till the pen was empty. The instant the last fish 
was down, Disko Troop rolled aft to the cabin with his brother; 
Manuel and Long Jack went forward; Tom Platt only waited 
long enough to slide home the hatch ere he too disappeared. 
In half a minute Harvey heard deep snores in the cabin, and 
he was staring blankly at Dan and Penn. 

“I did a little better that time, Danny,” said Penn, whose 
eyelids were heavy with sleep. “But I think it is my duty to 
help clean.” 

“Wouldn't hev your conscience fer a thousand quintal,” said 
Dan. “Turn in, Penn. You've no call to do boys’ work. Draw 
a bucket, Harvey. Oh, Penn, dump these in the gurry-butt ‘fore 
you sleep. Kin you keep awake that long?” 

Penn took up the heavy basket of fish-livers, emptied them 
into a cask with a hinged top lashed by the foc’sle; then he 
too dropped out of sight in the cabin. 

“Boys clean up after dressin’-down, an’ first watch in ca’am 
weather is boys watch on the Were Here. ” Dan sluiced the 
pen energetically, unshipped the table, set it up to dry in the 
moonlight, ran the red knife-blades through a wad of oakum, 
and began to sharpen them on a tiny grindstone, as Harvey 
threw offal and backbones overboard under his direction. 

At first splash a silvery-white ghost rose bolt upright from 
the oily water and sighed a weird whistling sigh. Harvey started 
back with a shout, but Dan only laughed. “Grampus,” said he. 
“Beggin fer fish-heads. They up-eend thet way when theyre 
hungry. Breath on him like the doleful tombs, haint he?” A 
horrible stench of decayed fish filled the air as the pillar of 
white sank, and the water bubbled oilily. “Hain’t ye never seen 
a grampus up-eend before? Youll see ‘em by hundreds ‘fore 
yere through. Say, it’s good to hev a boy aboard again. Otto 
was too old, an’ a Dutchy at that. Him an’ me we fought con- 
sid’ ble. Wouldn't ha’ keered fer thet ef hed hed a Christian 
tongue in his head. Sleepy?” 

“Dead sleepy,” said Harvey, nodding forward. 
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“Mustn't sleep on watch. Rouse up an’ see ef our anchor- 
light’s bright an’ shinin’. You're on watch now, Harve.” 

“Pshaw! What's to hurt us? Bright’s day. Sn—orrr!” 

“Jest when things happen, dad says. Fine weather's good 
sleepin’, an’ fore you know mebbe youre cut in two by a liner, 
an’ seventeen brass-bound officers, all gen’elmen, lift their hand 
to it that your lights was aout an’ there was a thick fog. Harve, 
I've kinder took to you, but ef you nod onct more TI] lay into 
you with a rope’s end.” 

The moon, who sees many strange things on the Banks, 
looked down on a slim youth in knickerbockers and a red jersey, 
staggering around the cluttered decks of a seventy-ton schoon- 
er, while behind him, waving a knotted rope, walked, after 
the manner of an executioner, a boy who yawned and nodded 
between the blows he dealt. 

The lashed wheel groaned and kicked softly, the riding-sail 
slatted a little in the shifts of the light wind, the windlass 
creaked, and the miserable procession continued. Harvey ex- 
postulated, threatened, whimpered, and at last wept outright, 
while Dan, the words clotting on his tongue, spoke of the 
beauty of watchfulness and slashed away with the rope’s end, 
punishing the dories as often as he hit Harvey. At last the 
clock in the cabin struck ten, and upon the tenth stroke little 
Penn crept on deck. He found two boys in two tumbled heaps 
side by side on the main hatch, so deeply asleep that he actually 
rolled them to their berths. 


Captains Courageous was first published in 
1897. Rudyard Kipling has also given us 
The Jungle Book and The Second Jungle 
Book (both published by Doubleday), which 
tell the fantastic story of Mowgli, a boy who 
was adopted by a wolf pack and raised in 
the jungle. 


The Race 


BY MARY MAPES DODGE 
Illustrations by Cyrus LeRoy Baldridge 


Mary Mapes Dodge, for many years the 
greatly loved editor of Saint Nicholas Mag- 
azine, has given us what is perhaps the all- 
time classic story of Holland in Hans Brinker. 
No one who has read the book will ever for- 
get the thrilling race and the winning of the 
silver skates. 


‘Twenty boys and twenty girls. The latter, by this time, 
are standing in front, braced for the start; for they are to have 
the first “run.” Hilda, Rychie and Katrinka are among them. 
Two or three bend hastily to give a last pull at their skate- 
straps. It is pretty to see them stamp to be sure that all is firm. 
Hilda is speaking pleasantly to a graceful little creature in a 
red jacket and a new brown petticoat. Why, it is Gretel! What 
a difference those pretty shoes make, and the skirt, and the 
new cap! Annie Bouman is there too. Even Janzoon Kolp’s 
sister has been admitted; but Janzoon himself has been voted 
out by the directors, because he killed the stork, and only last 
summer was caught in the act of robbing a bird's nest,—a 
legal offence in Holland. 

. This Janzoon Kolp, you see, was—There, I cannot tell the 
story just now. The race is about to commence. 

Twenty girls are formed in a line. The music has ceased. 

A man, whom we shall call the crier, stands between the 
columns and the first judges’ stand. He reads the rules in a 
loud voice: 


From Hans Brinker; or, The Silver Skates, by Mary Mapes Dodge. 
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“THE GIRLS AND BOYS ARE TO RACE IN TURN, UNTIL ONE GIRL 
AND ONE BOY HAVE BEEN BEATEN TWICE. THEY ARE TO START IN A 
LINE FROM THE UNITED COLUMNS, SKATE TO THE FLAGSTAFF LINE, 
TURN, AND THEN COME BACK TO THE STARTING-POINT; THUS MAK- 
ING A MILE AT EACH RUN.” 

A flag is waved from the judges’ stand. Madame van Gleck 
rises in her pavilion. She leans forward with a white handker- 
chief in her hand. When she drops it, a bugler is to give the sig- 
nal for them to start. 

The handkerchief is fluttering to the ground. Hark! 

They are off! 

No. Back again.Their line was not true in passing the judges’ 
stand. 

The signal is repeated. 

Off again. No mistake this time. Whew! how fast they go! 

The multitude is quiet for an instant, absorbed in eager, 
breathless watching. 

Cheers spring up along the line of spectators. Huzza! five 
girls are ahead. Who comes flying back from the boundary- 
mark? We cannot tell. Something red, that is all. There is a 
blue spot flitting near it, and a dash of yellow nearer still. 
Spectators at this end of the line strain their eyes, and wish 
they had taken their post nearer the flagstaff. 

The wave of cheers is coming back again. Now we can see. 
Katrinka is ahead! 

She passes the Van Holp pavilion. The next is Madame van 
Gleck’s. That leaning figure gazing from it is a magnet. Hilda 
shoots past Katrinka, waving her hand to her mother as she 
passes. Two others are close now, whizzing on like arrows. 
What is that flash of red and gray? Hurrah, it is Gretel! She, 
too, waves her hand, but toward no gay pavilion. The crowd 
is cheering; but she hears only her father’s voice,— Well done, 
little Gretel!” Soon Katrinka, with a quick merry laugh shoots 
past Hilda. The girl in yellow is gaining now. She passes them 
all,—all except Gretel. The judges lean forward without seem- 
ing to lift their eyes from their watches. Cheer after cheer fills 
the air; the very columns seem rocking. Gretel has passed 
them. She has won. 

“GRETEL BRINKER, ONE MILE!” shouts the crier. 
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The judges nod. They write something upon a tablet which 
each holds in his hand. 

While the girls are resting, —some crowding eagerly around 
our frightened little Gretel, some standing aside in high disdain, 
—the boys form in a line. 

Mynheer van Gleck drops the handkerchief, this time. The 
buglers give a vigorous blast.—Off start the boys! 

Half-way already. Did ever you see the like! 


Nidal wth 2 
wang ae 
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Three hundred legs flashing by in an instant. But there are 
only twenty boys. No matter: there were hundreds of legs, I 
am sure. Where are they now? There is such a noise, one gets 
bewildered. What are the people laughing at? Oh! at that fat 
boy in the rear. See him go! See him! He'll be down in an 
instant: no, he won't. I wonder if he knows he is all alone: the 
other boys are nearly at the boundary-line. Yes, he knows it. 
He stops. He wipes his hot face. He takes off his cap, and 
looks about him. Better to give up with a good grace. He has 
made a hundred friends by that hearty, astonished laugh. Good 
Jacob Poot! 


THE RACE dh 


The fine fellow is already among the spectators, gazing as 
eagerly as the rest. 

A cloud of feathery ice flies from the heels of the skaters as 
they “bring to,” and turn at the flagstaffs. 

Something black is coming now, one of the boys: it is all we 
know. He has touched the vox humana stop of the crowd: it 
fairly roars. Now they come nearer; we can see the red cap. 
There's Ben, there’s Peter, theres Hans. 

Hans is ahead. Young Madame van Gend almost crushes the 
flowers in her hand: she had been quite sure that Peter would 
be first. Carl Schummel is next, then Ben, and the youth with 
the red cap. The others are pressing close. A tall figure darts 
from among them. He passes the red cap, he passes Ben, then 
Carl. Now it is an even race between him and Hans. Madame 
van Gend catches her breath. 

It is Peter! He is ahead! Hans shoots past him. Hilda's eyes 
fill with tears: Peter must beat. Annie’s eyes flash proudly. 
Gretel gazes with clasped hands: four strokes more will take 
her brother to the columns. 

He is there! Yes; but so was young Schummel just a second 
before. At the last instant, Carl, gathering his powers, had 
whizzed between them, and passed the goal. 

“CARL SCHUMMEL, ONE MILE!” shouts the crier. 

Soon Madame van Gleck rises again. The falling handker- 
chief starts the bugle; and the bugle, using its voice as a how- 
string, shoots off twenty girls like so many arrows. 

It is a beautiful sight; but one has not long to look: before 
we can fairly distinguish them, they are far in the distance. 
This time they are close upon one another. It is hard to say, 
as they come speeding back from the flagstaff, which will 
reach the columns first. There are new faces among the fore- 
most,—eager, glowing faces, unnoticed before. Katrinka is 
there, and Hilda; but Gretel and Rychie are in the rear. Gretel 
is wavering; but, when Rychie passes her, she starts forward 
afresh. Now they are nearly beside Katrinka. Hilda is still in 
advance: she is almost “home.” She has not faltered since that 
bugle-note sent her flying: like an arrow, still she is speeding 
toward the goal. Cheer after cheer rises in the air. Peter is 
silent: but his eyes shine like stars. “Huzza! Huzza! 
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The crier’s voice is heard again. 
“HILDA VAN GLECK, ONE MILE!” 

A loud murmur of approval runs through the crowd, catch- 
ing the music in its course, till all seems one sound, with a 
glad, rhythmic throbbing in its depths. When the flag waves, 
all is still. 

Once more the bugle blows a terrific blast. It sends off the 
boys like chaff before the wind,—dark chaff, I admit, and in 
big pieces. 

It is whisked around at the flagstaff, driven faster yet by the 
cheers and shouts along the line. We begin to see what is com- 
ing. There are three boys in advance, this time, and all abreast, 
—Hans, Peter and Lambert. Carl soon breaks the ranks, rush- 
ing through with a whiff. Fly, Hans; fly, Peter; don’t let Carl 
beat again!—Carl the bitter, Carl the insolent. Van Mounen 
is flagging; but you are as strong as ever. Hans and Peter, 
Peter and Hans: which is foremost? We love them both. We 
scarcely care which is the fleeter. 

Hilda, Annie and Gretel, seated upon the long crimson 
bench, can remain quiet no longer. They spring to their feet, 
so different! and yet one in eagerness. Hilda instantly reseats 
herself: none shall know how interested she is; none shall 
know how anxious, how filled with one hope. Shut your eyes, 
then, Hilda, hide your face rippling with joy. Peter has beaten. 

“PETER VAN Horr, ONE MILE!” calls the crier. 

The same buzz of excitement as before, while the judges 
take notes, the same throbbing of music through the din; but 
something is different. A little crowd presses close about some 
object near the column. Carl has fallen. He is not hurt, though 
somewhat stunned. If he were less sullen, he would find more 
sympathy in these warm young hearts. As it is, they forget him 
as soon as he is fairly on his feet again. 

The girls are to skate their third mile. 

How resolute the little maidens look as they stand in a line! 
Some are solemn with a sense of responsibility; some wear a 
smile, half-bashful, half-provoked; but one air of determina- 
tion pervades them all. 

This third mile may decide the race. Still, if neither Gretel 
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nor Hilda wins, there is yet a chance among the rest for the 
silver skates. 

Each girl feels sure that, this time, she will accomplish the 
distance in one-half the time. How they stamp to try their run- 
ners! How nervously they examine each strap! How erect they 
stand at last, every eye upon Madame van Gleck. 

The bugle thrills through them again. With quivering eager- 
ness they spring forward, bending, but in perfect balance. 
Each flashing stroke seems longer than the last. 

Now they are skimming off in the distance. 

Again the eager straining of eyes; again the shouts and 
cheering; again the thrill of excitement, as, after a few mo- 
ments, four or five, in advance of the rest, come speeding 
back, nearer, nearer, to the white columns. 

Who is first? Not Rychie, Katrinka, Annie, nor Hilda, nor 
the girl in yellow, but Gretel,—Gretel, the fleetest sprite of a 
girl that ever skated. She was but playing in the earlier race; 
now she is in earnest, or, rather, something within her has de- 
termined to win. That lithe little form makes no effort; but it 
cannot stop,—not until the goal is passed! 

In vain the crier lifts his voice: he cannot be heard. He has 
no news to tell: it is already ringing through the crowd,— 
Gretel has won the silver skates! 

Like a bird, she has flown over the ice; like a bird, she looks 
about her in a timid way. She longs to dart to the sheltered 
nook where her father and mother stand. But Hans is beside 
her: the girls are crowding round. Hilda's kind joyous voice 
breathes in her ear. From that hour, none will despise her. 
Goose-girl or not, Gretel stands acknowledged Queen of the 
Skaters. 

With natural pride, Hans turns to see if Peter van Holp is 
witnessing his sister's triumph. Peter is not looking toward 
them at all. He is kneeling, bending his troubled face low, and 
working hastily at his skate-strap. Hans is beside him at once. 

“Are you in trouble, mynheer? 
“Ah, Hans! that you? Yes, my fun is over. I tried to tighten 
my strap, to make a new hole; and this botheration of a knife 


has cut it nearly in two.” 
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_ Mynheer,” said Hans, at the same time pulling off a skate, 
you must use my strap!” 

“Not I, indeed, Hans Brinker!” cried Peter, looking up, 
“though I thank you warmly. Go to your post, my friend: the 
bugle will sound in a minute.” l 

“Mynheer,” pleaded Hans, in a husky voice, “you have called 
me your friend. Take this strap—quick! There is not an instant 
to lose. I shall not skate this time: indeed, I am out of prac- 
tice. Mynheer, you must take it;” and Hans, blind and deaf to 
any remonstrance, slipped the strap into Peter's skate, and im- 
plored him to put it on. 

“Come, Peter!” cried Lambert from the line: “we are waiting 
for you.” 

“For madame’s sake,” pleaded Hans, “be quick! She is mo- 
tioning to you to join the racers. There, the skate is almost on: 
quick, mynheer, fasten it. I could not possibly win. The race 
lies between Master Schummel and yourself.” 

“You are a noble fellow, Hans!” cried Peter, yielding at last. 
He sprang to his post just as the handkerchief fell to the 
ground. The bugle sends forth its blast, loud, clear and ringing. 

Off go the boys! 

“Mine Gott!” cries a tough old fellow from Delft. “They beat 
everything—these Amsterdam youngsters. See them!” 

See them, indeed! They are winged Mercuries, every one of 
them. What mad errand are they on? Ah, I know: they are 
hunting Peter van Holp. He is some fleet-footed runaway from 
Olympus. Mercury and his troop of winged cousins are in 
full chase. They will catch him! Now Carl is the runaway. The 
pursuit grows furious. Ben is foremost! 

The chase turns in a cloud of mist. It is coming this way. 
Who is hunted now? Mercury himself. It is Peter, Peter van 
Holp! Fly, Peter! Hans is watching you. He is sending all his 
fleetness, all his strength, into your feet. Your mother and sister 
are pale with eagerness. Hilda is trembling, and dares not look 
up. Fly, Peter! The crowd has not gone deranged: it is only 
cheering. The pursuers are close upon you. Touch the white 
column! It beckons; it is reeling before you—it— 

“Huzza! Huzza! Peter has won the silver skates!” 

“PeTER van Horr!” shouted the crier. But who heard him? 


“Peter van Holp!” shouted a hundred voices; for he was the 
favorite boy of the place. “Huzza! Huzza!” 

Now the music was resolved to be heard. It struck up a lively. 
air, then a tremendous march. The spectators, thinking some- 
thing new was about to happen, deigned to listen and to look. 

The racers formed in single file. Peter, being tallest, stood 
first. Gretel, the smallest of all, took her place at the end. Hans, 
who had borrowed a strap from the cake-boy, was near the 
head. 

Three gayly twined arches were placed at intervals upon 
the river, facing the Van Gleck pavilion. 

Skating slowly, and in perfect time to the music, the boys 
and girls moved forward, led on by Peter. It was beautiful to 
see the bright procession glide along like a living creature. It 
curved and doubled, and drew its graceful length in and out 
among the arches: whichever way Peter, the head, went, the 
body was sure to follow. Sometimes it steered direct for the 
centre arch; then, as if seized with a new impulse, turned away, 
and curled itself about the first one; then unwound slowly, 
and bending low, with quick, snake-like curvings, crossed the 
river, passing at length through the farthest arch. 

When the music was slow, the procession seemed to crawl 
like a thing afraid; it grew livelier, and the creature darted 
forward with a spring, gliding rapidly among the arches, in and 
out, curling, twisting, turning, never losing form, until, at the 
shrill call of the bugle rising above the music, it suddenly re- 
solved itself into boys and girls standing in double semicircle 
before Madame van Gleck’s pavilion. 

Peter and Gretel stand in the centre, in advance of the 
others. Madame van Gleck rises majestically. Gretel trembles, 
but feels that she must look at the beautiful lady. She cannot 
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hear what is said, there is such a buzzing all around her. She 
is thinking that she ought to try and make a courtsey, such as 
her mother makes to the meester, when suddenly something 
so dazzling is placed in her hand that she gives a cry of joy. 

Then she ventures to look about her. Peter, too, has some- 
thing in his hands. “Oh, oh! how splendid!” she cries; and “Oh! 
how splendid!” is echoed as far as people can see. 

Meantime the silver skates flash in the sunshine, throwing 
dashes of light upon those two happy faces. 

Mevrouw van Gend sends a little messenger with her bou- 
quets,—one for Hilda, one for Carl, and others for Peter and 
Gretel. 

At sight of the flowers, the Queen of the Skaters becomes 
uncontrollable. With a bright stare of gratitude, she gathers 
skates and bouquet in her apron, hugs them to her bosom, and 
darts off to search for her father and mother in the scattering 
crowd. 


Hans Brinker; or, The Silver Skates was first 
published in 1865. An attractive edition is 
published by Grosset (Illustrated Junior Li- 
brary), illustrated by Cyrus LeRoy Baldridge. 
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